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SUBCOMMITTEE NO.-3 CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 3369, TO AMEND 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, WITH RESPECT TO ACTIVE 
DUTY AGREEMENTS FOR RESERVE OFFICERS, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Suscommirtee No. 3, 
Washington, D.C., Friday, February 20, 1959. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., the Honorable L. Mendel Rivers 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. I will ask the committee to come to order. 

The bill under consideration today is H.R. 3369. 

(H.R. 3369 is as follows :) 


[H.R. 3369, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) 


A BILL To amend title 10, United States Code, with respect to active duty agreements 
for reserve officers, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House cf Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 679 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“$679. Active duty agreements 

“(a) Before ordering a member of an armed force under his jurisdiction to 
active duty (other than for training) as a reserve officer with his consent for 
a period of three months or more, or before retaining him on active duty with 
his consent for such a period, the Secretary concerned shall make a standard 
written agreement with that member requiring him to serve for a period of 
active duty that the Secretary considers is necessary to meet the needs of that 
armed force, but not more than six years. An active duty agreement may not 
be made in time of war, or of national emergency declared by Congress or the 
President after July 1, 1953, and an active duty agreement already in effect 
terminates at the beginning of a war or such an emergency. 

“(b) Subsection (a) does not apply— 

“(1) to an officer of the Medical Corps or Dental Corps of the Army or 
Navy ; 

“(2) to an officer of the Veterinary Corps of the Army; 

“(3) to a medical, dental, or veterinary officer of the Air Force; 

“(4) to an officer who has not completed at least two years of active 
duty as a commissioned officer in the grade of second lieutenant or ensign, 
or above; 

“(5) to an officer who is hospitalized or under investigation, or against 
whom proceedings of a court-martial or board of officers are pending; 

“(6) to any officer authorized by the Secretary of Defense or the Secre- 
tary concerned subject to such policies as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense, to serve on active duty in connection with a special project or 
special assignment, or to serve on a board; or 

“(7) when the Coast Guard is not operating as a service in the Navy, 
to any officer of the Coast Guard authorized by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to serve on active duty in connection with a special project or special 
assignment, or to serve on a board. 

Notwithstanding clause (4), a written agreement may be made at any time 
with a person who agrees to serve on active duty as a reserve commissioned 
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officer for a period of at least one year upon completing his first two years of 
active commissioned service. Such an agreement becomes effective on the first 
day after he completes those two years of active service. 

“(¢c) Except in the case of a commissioned officer who has completed at least 
13,)“but not more than 14, years of active commissioned service, and except as 
provided in subsection (d), no agreement may be made under subsection (a) 
for a period of active duty that is less than one year. However, no active duty 
agreement may be made with a commissioned officer who has completed less 
than 14 years of active commissioned service if that agreement would expire 
after the officer has completed 14 years of that service. 

“(d) Each reserve commissioned officer who is eligible for an active duty 
agreement under subsection (a), and who has completed at least 14 years of 
active commissioned service, shall, except in time of war or of national emer- 
gency declared by Congress or the President after July 1, 1953, be released 
from active duty unless he is appointed as a regular commissioned officer o¢ is 
offered and accepts an active duty agreement under that subsection. If such an 
agreement is made with an officer who has not yet completed the minimum 
Service required for retirement under section 3911, 6323, 6327, or 8911 of this 
title, or section 232 of title 14, as the case may be, the agreement shall provide 
that it expires on the earlier of the following dates: 

“(1) The date on which he completes the minimum service required for 
retirement under that section. 

“(2) The date on which he is otherwise required by law to be removed 
from an active status. 

“(e) Agreements made under this section are subject to such policies, pro- 
cedures, and controls as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense for the 
armed forces under his jurisdiction or by the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
Coast Guard when the Coast Guard is not operating as a service in the Navy. 
The policies, procedures, and controls prescribed by the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Treasury shall be uniform so far as practicable. 

“(f) If an agreement made under this section terminates, under subsection 
(a), at the beginning of a war or national emergency, the officer concerned may 
be kept on active duty, without his consent, as otherwise provided by law.” 

Sec. 2. Section 680(b) of title 10, United States Code, is amended by renumber- 
ing clauses (4) and (5) as clauses “(5)” and “(6)”, respectively, and by inserting 
the following new clause after clause (3) : 

“(4) discharged from his reserve appointment because of failure to achieve 
the standards of performance prescribed by the Secretary concerned ;”. 

Sec. 3. Section 265 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (50 U.S.C. 1016) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out the first sentence of subsection (a) and inserting 
the following in place thereof : 

“A member of a reserve component who is released from active duty after 
the enactment of this amended sentence and after having completed immediately 
prior to such release at least five years of continuous active duty, except for 
breaks in service of not more than thirty days, as either a commissioned officer, 
warrant officer, or enlisted person, is entitled to a lump-sum readjustment pay- 
ment computed on the basis of one-half of one month’s basic pay in the grade 
in which he is serving at the time of release from active duty for each year of 
active service ending at the close of the eighteenth year and, unless he is dis- 
charged from his reserve appointment or enlistment because of failure to achieve 
the standards of performance prescribed by the Secretary concerned, an addi- 
tional one and one-half month’s basic pay in that grade for each year of active 
service in excess of 10 years ending at the close of the eighteenth year. How- 
ever, the total rate is increased— 

“(1) for an officer who is serving under, or has at any time completed 
a period of service under, an active duty agreement under section 679 of 
title 10, United States Code, to two months’ basic pay for each year of active 
commissioned service that he served after June 30, 1959, under each such 
agreement, except that service under the agreement from which he is re- 
leased at his own request may not be counted under this subsection; 

**(2) for an officer who is not serving under, or has at one time completed 
a period of service under, but who is eligible for, such an active duty 
agreement, to two months’ basic pay for each year of active commissioned 
service that he served after the first two years of such service and after 
June 30, 1959, while he was so eligible ; and 
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“(3) for an officer discharged from his reserve appointment because of 
failure to achieve the standards of performance prescribed by the Secretary 
concerned, to two months’ basic pay for each year of active commissioned 
service after the first two years of such service and after June 30, 1959, 
under any such agreement that is completed before that discharge, and 
one month’s basic pay for each such year under the agreement under which 
he is serving at the time of his discharge; except that an officer covered 
by this sentence may not be paid a total of more than two years’ basic pay 
in the grade in which he is serving at the time of release and for an officer 
covered by clause (3) the first two years of his active commissioned service 
may not be credited in computing his readjustment payment.” 

(2) by amending subsection (b) (1) to read as follows: 

“(1) A person who is released from active duty at his own request, other 
than an officer who has at any time completed an agreement under section 
679 of title 10, United States Code.” : 

(3) by amending the second sentence of subsection (b) (5) to read as 
follows: “However, such a person is entitled— 

“(A) to receive readjustment pay under this section even though 
he is also entitled to be paid under section 680 of title 10, United States 
Code; and 

“(B) with respect to severance pay to which he is entitled under any 
provision of law other than section 680 of that title, to elect either to 
receive that severance pay or to receive readjustment pay under this 
section, but not both.” ; 

(4) by amending subsection (c) to read as follows: 

“(e) Under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary concerned or the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, as the case may be, there shall be deduced— 

“(1) from the monthly retired pay of an officer who has received readjust- 
ment payments uncer the second sentence of subsection (a) and who quali- 
fies for retired pay under any provision of title 10, United States Code; or 

“(2) from the monthly compensation of an officer who has received read- 
justment payments under the second sentence of subsection (a) and who 
qualifies for compensation under any law administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration for a disability incurred during a period for which he has 
received that readjustment payment; an amount sufficient to recover, during 
the life expectancy of the officer, that part of the readjustment payment 
based on service performed after June 30, 1959. However, the deduction 
may not be more, in any one month, than 25 per centum of the officer's 
monthly compensation. There shall be deducted from any severance pay 
to which an officer who has received readjustment payments under the 
second sentence of subsection (a) is entitled under section 1212, 3303 (d) (3), 
3786(b), 6382(c), 6383(f), 6384(b), 8303(d) (3), or 8786(b) of title 10, 
United States Code, an amount equal to that received as readjustment pay- 
ments. However, in place of the deduction described above, a reserve 
officer who has received readjustment payments under the second sentence 
of subsection (a) may elect to have deducted, from the years of service with 
which he would otherwise be credited in determining his eligibility for 
retired pay and in computing the amount of his retired pay, all periods for 
which he received readjustment payments under that sentence.”; and 

(5) by repealing subsections (e) and (h). 

Sec. 4. Except with the consent of that member and the Secretary concerned, 
section 679 of title 10, United States Code, as amended by this Act, does not 
apply to any member who, on the effective date of this Act, has not served the 
full term of his agreement, entered into before that date, to serve a specified 
minimum period of active duty. However, upon completing that period of 
active duty, he is thereafter subject to that section, as amended by this Act. 

Sec. 5. During the one-year period following the date of enactment of this 
Act, the actions otherwise required by section 679(a) (first sentence) and (c) 
of title 10, United States Code, are permissive and not mandatory. 


Mr. Rivers. For all intents and purposes, this is a Department bill, 
but we take a little credit for ourselves, because last year we had 
a little trouble getting some kind of aflirmative expression from the 
Defense Department, so we took the bull by the horns—bull and all, 
an tried to do something about it. And about the 21st of July we 
passed a bill embracing the feelings of the committee. 
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But for the record I am going to read a prepared statement. I 
have gotten Mr. Slatinshek to prepare a statement setting out just 
exactly what this bill does. 

But I might say I am glad to see that the Defense Department is 
now giving us their cooperation on this, and particularly glad that 
Mr. Jackson has arrived here, and if he feels like me this morning, 
kind of frozen up. When I got here this morning it was 6:30 and 
both me and my car were frozen up, but we got here after a fashion. 

This bill which has been submitted by the Department of Defense 
and approved by the Bureau of the Budget is designed to improve 
the status of Reserve officers on active duty by providing increased 
financial security to those Reserve officers who elect to remain on 
extended active duty with the Armed Forces. 

I shan’t attempt to summarize the major provisions of the bill, but 
suffice it to say that it offers a plan which remains effective through- 
out the career of a Reserve officer on active duty until his 14th year 
of active duty, at which time the armed service concerned would be 
required to resolve the individual officer’s status by augmenting him 
into the Regular service or providing him with a contract which will 
enable him to complete the additional service necessary to permit him 
to retire voluntarily with 20 years of service, or to release him to 
inactive duty with appropriate readjustment pay. 

As a matter of fact, for the information of the new members of 
the subcommittee this general problem has been given exhaustive 
study by this subcommittee during the last session, as I said before. 

At the conclusion of this study, the subcommittee last year voted 
to amend the existing provisions of law regarding readjustment pay 
for Reserve officers by amending the formula to provide 2 months’ 
basic pay in lieu of the one-half month’s basic pay for each year of 
extended duty as the law then required. 

A bill on this subject, H.R. 13373, last year was reported out by the 
Armed Services Committee and passed the House, as I said before, 
on the 21st of July 1958. 

However, no further action was taken in the other body. 

But as I say, I am glad that we now have the complete cooperation 
of the Defense Department. We shan’t talk about what happened 
in the past. We look tothe future. 

And I am particularly happy that Mr. Stephen S. Jackson is our 
first witness. 

Mr. Jackson, we would be very glad to have you come and testify 
any way you want. 

(Committee counsel called forward Mr. Stephen S. Jackson, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, Personnel and Reserves, 
and Comdr. Syerl C. Grant, Military Personnel Policy Division, 
Manpower, Personnel and Reserves. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

I plan, if it meets the pleasure of the committee, to give a prepared 
statement, followed by a viewgraph presentation giving some of the 
details of the problem in the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. 

Won’t you have a seat ? 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You have Mr. Jackson’s title, haven’t you? 
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We realize we can’t possibly finish this bill with 1 day’s hearing. 

We plan to go into it fully and give everyone an opportunity to 
help us, ferent dees of which side he may be on, and with the view of 
writing the best possible piece of legislation. 

Because as you understand, Mr. Jackson, this is a very, very im- 
portant piece of proposed legislation. 

With that in mind we will let you go right ahead with your 
presentation. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Defense Depart- 
ment is very happy to have the opportunity of presenting to this 
committee H.R. 3369, a bill on Reserve officers active duty agreements, 
and readjustment payments for enlisted reservists who are not per- 
mitted to reenlist. This proposal is the result of many drafts and 
more than 18 months’ study. 

I might interject here that this represents the 18th draft that the 
Department of Defense has developed in attempting to arrive at this 
final bill, and even this morning my few minutes delay was occasioned 
by some consideration of some of the features of this bill, which even 
now may need further clarification. 

I now resume my formal speech, which was written, of course, long 
before the chairman made his observations. 

We are very happy to acknowledge, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, and are grateful for the assistance of this committee in 
the development of this bill which was introduced as H.R. 13472 on 
July 21,1958. Hearings were not held, of course, due to the lateness 
in the 85th session of Congress. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt here? Pardon me for 
interrupting at this time. But I believe there were hearings held on 
the same subject matter 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray (continuing). Last year. The committee was very insist- 
ent in getting a bill. 

We did act on a bill along this same line—not this particular bill, 
because we never had the opportunity due to lateness of the year. Cor- 
rect me if I am wrong, this committee did act on this subject and did 
pass a bill which was then passed out of the full committee and then 
was passed by the House. 

Then I believe you did go to the Senate and further action on this 
subject was blocked. 

But I believe hearings, and at least a study was made by this com- 
mittee. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Rivers. I referred to that bill, 13373. But your proposal never 
had a formal hearing before the committee on the bill you referred to. 

Mr. Bray. Buta hearing was held on the subject matter 

Mr. Rivers. The subject matter, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray (continuing). Involved in this bill, and not only this sub- 
committee but the full committee and the House did pass legislation on 
this subject. 

Mr. Rivers. That was on the formula. 

Mr. Bray. That is right. 

Secretary Jackson. You are quite right, this committee did dis- 
cuss the subject. This committee was most insistent in their efforts 
to get the Defense Department bill here. 
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For reasons that are not necessary to go into at this time, we were 
not able to get a bill with the full backing of the military depart- 
ments up until too late in the session. 

Mr. Rivers. Right. 

Secretary Jackson. And this committee did vote out a similar 
bill which was passed by the House. Subsequently, at the very latest 
part of the session, we did get this particular bill up. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary Jackson. And this bill was also introduced as H.R. 
13472. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Jackson. And my observations about hearings, sir, was 
that on this particular bill as it was introduced, there was not time for 
the committee to afford it hearings. 

Mr. Bray. That is correct. I wanted the record to show that this 
committee did take action on this matter last year. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, let’s go on. 

I think that sets the record straight. 

Go ahead, Mr. Jackson, and let’s see now. 

Secretary Jackson. While this bill is necessarily complex, as a mat- 
ter of drafting, simply stated it has two main objectives: 

First, to raise the critically low rate of retention of Reserve officers 
beyond their obligated tours of duty. 

A military establishment must be viewed in total perspective. The 
effectiveness of our national security program is measured not only 
by numbers of men, ships, planes, tanks, and missiles available. The 
quality of its leadership—the officer corps—is vitally important. 
These leaders, including junior officers, must provide the direction, the 
decisiveness, the inspiration which gives maximum effect to the men 
operating the complex equipment and weapons of a modern military 
force. 

The situation which we face today, however, with respect to an of- 
ficer corps of desired competence and stability, is not a healthy one. 

Our basic problem stems directly from inadequate retention of 
junior officers, The magnitude of this problem is shown by the fact 
that our junior officer turnover (input plus losses) approximates 90,- 
000 annually. This will be presented in more detail in the visual 
graphic presentation which follows. 

Mr. Rivers. And you are going to give the reason for that mortality 
rate? 

Secretary Jackson. The reason for it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You say you will give the reasons for it. 

Secretary Jackson. We will indicate the reasons for it there. In 
fact, I go into it a little in my main presentation, sir, 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Secretary Jackson. Each year, large numbers of newly commis- 
sioned officers enter the services. The majority do so because of obli- 
gations under compulsory military service laws or a variety of Gov- 
ernment-subsidized educational programs. While many are of ex- 
ceptional quality, the majority are not thinking in terms of extended 
military service and remain on duty only the minimum time required 
by law. 
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The resulting large turnover of junior officers means that the oper- 
ating forces must constantly perform their tasks with an excessive 
percentage of officers undergoing initial duty. Operational efficiency 
inevitably suffers. Accidents and mistakes are increased ; maintenance 
and repairs are more costly. 

I wish to emphasize that adequate retention in terms of numbers 
of officers will not provide a solution. We need adequate retention in 
terms of high quality officers in the proper age brackets and with the 
required specialized training, 

We try to meet our large requirement for junior officers in two 
ways. First, for our Regular officers, we select the best candidates 
from all officer procurement sources in such numbers as required for 
the regular forces. 

Secondly, we supplement these Regular officers by employing Re- 
serve oflicers who are generally needed for a period short of what 
could be called a career; that is, for about 10 to 14 years. 

The active-duty agreement plan before you is designed, therefore, as 
an inducement to attract well-qualified and capable junior Reserve 
officers needed to supplement the regular corps in the lower ranks. 

The second objective of the bill is to provide more equitable treat- 
ment of those Reserve officers who supplement the Regular corps but 
who will not be continued on active duty long enough to be entitled 
to retirement, either because they are not needed or in the event that a 
reduction in force is required. 

Mr. Rivers. You are still talking about the 10-to-14 year group ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

The equitable treatment of these and other Reserve officers provided 
for in this bill is two-fold. In the first place, the bill requires that 
every Reserve officer called to active duty will be offered a contract 
up to 6 years. 

I might say this is not in effect in time of war or national emergency. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. He knows that at the end of these 6 years he 
may not be offered another contract unless there is further need for 
his services, in which event he may be given additional contracts if his 
services are required. 

Therefore, upon entering on extended active duty, he knows just 
where he stands and he can accept or reject the contract. 

In the event that he is not permitted to complete a contract because 
of a reduction in force, the bill provides that he will receive 2 months’ 
pay for every year he has served under contract and 1 month’s pay 
and allowances for every year in which he was not permitted to serve 
out the term of his contract. 
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If he fulfills the term of his contract and does not continue further 
on extended active duty, he will receive 2 months’ pay of the grade in 
which he finished his contract for every year that he served. 

And, here I would like to point out an unusual feature of the bill. 
Even though the officer is offered another contract and declines, he will 
still receive the 2 months’ pay for every year that he has satisfac- 
torily performed under the prior contract or contracts. 

If he serves under contract up through 14 years, he will then be 
released from active duty with 24 months’ pay; or if the services have 
a place for him in the regular corps for which he is qualified, he may 
be augmented with a regular commission; or if he is continued not as a 
Regular officer, he must be given a contract for 6 years, which, if he 
performs, will entitle him to retirement. 

This bill does not guarantee a career through to retirement for any 
reservist. It does, however, assure the Reserve officer going on ex- 
tended active duty a clear-cut knowledge of what he is to expect by way 
of tenure. And, in addition, it provides a very liberal payment in 
the event that he is not afforded the opportunity to serve the periods 
set forth in the contracts. 

It is the first time, to my knowledge, that an officer will be paid 
an additional payment over and above the pay and allowances which 
he has received, even though he refuses to accept another contract 
and to continue on active duty. 

It should be pointed out, however, that under no circumstances are 
such payments made until the member goes off active duty finally. 

These are the highlights of the bill. There are detailed refinements, 
such as the fact that these payments for satisfactory performance 
under a contract do not include the first 2 years of his service, and 
the further fact that he must have a total of 5 years of active duty 
to qualify for such payments. 

These and other details will be brought out in the presentation 
which I would like to submit at this time, with your permission. 
Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 
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Secretary Jackson. The problem this bill is designed to remedy 
or greatly alleviate for the services is the problem of inadequate 
retention of Reserve officers beyond obligated service, resulting in 
reduced combat effectiveness and increased training costs; for the 
Reserve. The bill would correct constant vulnerability to release 


with insufficient compensation to warrant delay in beginning civilian 
life. 


CHART 2 


REGULAR - RESERVE OFFICER RATIO 
(ALL SERVICES — END FY 1958) 


RESERVE 


OFFICERS 
189,000 





Now, this chart gives you a visual demonstration of the officer 
structure as of the end of fiscal 1958, indicating that approximately 
60 percent of the officer structure was comprised of Reserve officers, 
caikaeatdiimanbely 40 percent of Regulars, covering all of the services. 
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Now, from the standpoint of our first problem, this is really the 
core of the situation as presented on this chart. 

You will note that this black line indicates the desirable or ideal 
officer posture in terms of relative strength and in terms of years of 
service along the career pattern. 

You will notice the disproportionate numbers here in the 2- and 3- 
year men, and here in the World War II hump. 

Now, this red section (3 to 14 years of service) does not mean there 
are no officers there, but what it does mean is that in order to fill that 
up to the required level, we have to draw on these 2- and 3-year officers 
to fill up the numbers, and in some instances to draw back from officers 
whose grade would require a higher or more advanced type of per- 
formance to fill in this area. 

Now, we regard this as extremely important because this group 
here (3 to 14 years of service) are the officers who will lead the combat 
troops, generally speaking, and therefore at the moment we have in 
this group men with 2 or 3 years’ ws, cia or men who in some 
instances perhaps have reached an age beyond which they would nor- 
mally be expected to undergo the rigors of combat. 

Now, without belaboring this further, in 5 years if nothing is done, 
this situation would become more acute because of the World War II 
hump moving forward and retiring with the passage of time. 

Mr. Rivers. In that connection, if you will suffer 

Secretary Jackson. You want thechart back, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. No. That hump we are talking about—when Mr. 
Kilday gets his hump bill through, will that relieve that group there, 
assuming that it goes through substantially the way you have 
suggested ? 

ecretary Jackson. That would not affect the situation that we have 
with regard to the Reserve officers who are not in the Regular corps. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about that World War I group. 

Secretary Jackson. I am, too, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. The so-called Navy hump bill will relieve the 
backup for promotions of the Regular officers. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Secretary Jackson. But would not materially affect the Reserve 
pocket I am discussing here. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. StatinsHek. Mr. Jackson, does the 3- to 14-year valley reflect 
Reserve officers only? I think you ought to make that clear to the 
committee. 

Mr. Rivers. What did you say ? 

Mr. SuatinsHek. That chart that Mr. Jackson showed 

Secretary Jackson. This represents the whole officer structure, com- 
prised of Regular and reservists. Many of these are Regulars, of 
course. 

Mr. SuatinsHeEx. I see, 

Secretary Jackson. But implementing the Regular corps, with its 
valleys here, we have to call on these very junior Reserve officers to 
fill up this pocket. These are Regulars undoubtedly or long-term 
reservists. We haven’t broken it down. But this is the whole officer 
posture. But these are the people who are reservists who are brought 
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in here to fill up, and they turn over every 2 years to a very large 


degree. : 
The next chart will show, I think, rather dramatically what is 


involved in this. 
CuHuart 4 
40,000 
COMPLETED OBLIGATED SERVICE 





15,000 
NEEDED 











dd dg ddd 





10,000 
APPLIED 


9,600 
SELECTED 








Now normally each year for the last year or so 400,000—I am sorry, 
about 40,000 young officers have completed their obligated term of 
service. The majority of these are ROTC students who are completing 
their 2- or 3-year period. 

Our requirement from this group has been 15,000, that we want to 
get from this pool who are finishing their obligated service and can 
go home if they wish, unless we induce them to stay. 

We needed 15,000. We have been able to get only 10,000 to apply. 
And out of this 10,000, the year before last we actually took 9,600. 
And I think the most recent count permitted even less selectivity. 

Commander Grant. About 300 only. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt there ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. You have only had 10,000 to apply. Now what 
period of time? 

Secretary Jackson. A year. 
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Mr. Winsteap. You are talking about the annual experience? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes. This year the latest figures permitted 
us selectivity in something less than 300. 

Mr. Rivers. But when you talk with these boys, at the end of 2 or 
3 years—that is all the service they have had. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You say “Now we want you 9,600 boys. We have 
looked at you. You have a great prospect. Now we will offer you 
a 6-year contract.” 

Secretary Jackson. Under the new plan. 

Mr. Rivers. But you haven’t had this plan before. 

Secretary Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. But under’ this new plan you will say, “Now we will 
give you a 6-year contract.’ 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. With all these things you have outlined here. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. This will give you the best talking point you have ever 
had. 

Secretary Jackson. Exactly. 

Mr. Rivers. Under the present law, you can’t 

Secretary Jackson. Under the present law we have no inducement to 
offer these men except the advantages of going on for a period, and 
they don’t know what will happen « or how long they wil be kept on 
active duty. 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. And it is strong in your mind what did happen in 
the last few years? 

Secretary Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. The important thing that we want to bring out 
here by this chart—and Commander Grant shows me that the latest 
figures here show that we had only 10,400 apply and we took 10,100. 

“Now the significance of that is we had to take virtually everybody 
who applied. We had no selectivity, no ability to go up and attract 
some of these far more competent people, and therefore, get quality 
of force, because everybody that came in we practically had to take. 

Mr. Rrvers. Right. 

Secretary Jackson. Now this is the last chart, I believe, on the 
services’ problem of retention and quality, but I think it illustrates 
what we have mentioned briefly in the main presentation. 
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In order to fill up an officer requirement for 6 years, generally speak- 
ing now to that degree that I have shown you, we have to take three 2- 
year men. 

Now from each 2-year man—or we could take a 3-year man, but 
we are taking this as an example. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Jackson. From that 2-year man we get a net productive 
contribution of about two-thirds of ayear. The average overall train- 
ing runs about a year. The travel, separation, and leave runs about a 
third of a year. 

If we induce and—if we had this bill through and could induce these 
boys, particularly the desirable ones, one of them, to stay on for 6 
years, here is the result. 

We would receive 424 years of productive service, as against about 
2 years of productive service by using the 3 successively. 

And this, of course, results in the obvious reduction of two train- 


ngs. 
“Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. It results in the better officer, so far as pro- 
ductivity as his tour advances. So we think this would be most help- 
ful both in terms of improving the quality and also in eliminating 
unnecessary and wasteful training. 

Now we come to the second problem, and that is the injustices that 
we attempt to correct by providing more equitable treatment of the 
Reserve officer. 


Contrast between present and proposed readjustment payments 





Readjustment payment 


’ 
Years service Grade | Present | Proposed 
| (involuntary | (voluntary 
release only) | or involun- 
| | tary release) 





f aS a Captai/lieutenant (O-3) ........-.---- $1, 860 | ES. CUE 

fF | 2 as Major/lieutenant commander (O-4) __- 2 ee ee 

OR REE eee Lieutenant commander/commander 4, 410 | A... STR 
(0-5). 





At the present time, an officer who is a captain « or full lieutenant ; in 
the Navy serving a period from 7 through 10 years, if he is inyolun- 
tarily separated after that length of time, he would get $1,860. 

For a major or lieutenant colonel serving thr ough that period, he 
would get $3,425. 

For—did I say lieutenant colonel? I meant to say lieutenant com- 
mander, And lieutenant colonel or commander completing 14 years 
would receive $4,410. 

Now, we are going to come back with this chart and show you a 
comparison in a moment, but we are going to tell you how the bill 
does it. 

Mr. Rivers. 24 months is all they can get. 

Secretary Jackson. 24 months under our bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. This is the present law, as to what they could 

et. 
. Now these are the key provisions with respect to the bill concerning 
the contracts. 
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First of all, as I have advocated, contracts are mandatory for all 
Reserve officers who have completed 2 years of active commissioned 
service, with certain exclusions—the doctors, dentists, and veterinar- 
ians, and a few others. 

There is also the requirement of payment upon completion of con- 
tract and release from active duty. 

There is no payment if 20-year or disability retirement is earned or 
for a contract under which an officer is released for cause. 

There is a provision for readjustment pay recoverable if the re- 
leased officer subsequently reaches retirement. 

This we feel is an important checkmate against the possibility of 
a person who would see a large sum of money—about 2 years’ pay— 
at a period of time, and deliberately leave active duty and then 
arrange to come back and earn his retirement and have both. 

Payments are of two kinds: 

First, readjustment: 2 months per year under contract, paid at the 
rate of grade held upon the completion of the final contract, with a 
maximum of 2 years. Second, breach of contract: in the event an 
officer is permitted to continue and the Government breached that 
contract, 1 month’s pay and allowances for each year the services 
cut short the contract. 

In other words, if he had a contract for 6 years and he had served 
4, he would get 8 months’ basic pay for the 4 years served under 
contract, and additionally, he would get 1 month’s pay and allowances 
for each of the 2 years that the service did not allow him to continue. 

Mr. Rivers. That would be a terrific talking point to the junior of- 
ficers, wouldn’t it? 

Secretary Jackson. Oh, yes. That is really what this is beamed at, 
Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. Now, as we were developing this program—and 
again I think the point, I am quite sure, was raised by this committee. 
The members said, “Well, now, that is fine down the road for the man 
that is just coming in, but what about the man who, when this bill is 
enacted, if it is, and Congress sees fit to enact it—what about the man 
who has already gotten in 8 or 12 years? How does that help him?” 

So as a result of that inquiry, the department worked out this 
proposal for your consideration, of doing equity to the man who 
is on duty when the bill is passed. 
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And the law will provide, if passed, that a person on active duty 
prior to June 30, 1959—this date is not necessarily firm, but as a 
talking point. A member who has been on active duty from 1 through 
10 years will receive a half month’s basic pay of the grade held upon 
release for each year served, and if he has in addition served more 
than 10 years, 2 month’s basic pay of the grade held upon release 
for each year of the 11th to the 18th year in service. 

If a man has been on 12 years and he is involuntarily separated be- 
fore he gets a contract, he would get 9 month’s pay. 

If wat on, he will have to get a contract at 12 years for what- 
ever is decided, up through 14, with the same terms. 

If he has been on for 10, he would get a contract for 4 and at the 
end of the 14th year point, the same thing would develop. 

Now there has also been proposed in the statute, which is not a 
transitional period, the same rate of pay for enlisted reservists. But 
this is permanent, And, of course, these contracts do not apply to 
the enlisted men. We don’t have the problem of retention and we 
don’t have the problem of involuntary separations. 

But should it happen that the services refuse to continue an enlisted 
reservist on active duty, that is the way they woyld be protected. 

Mr. Suatinsuek. Mr. Jackson, could I see that chart again? 

Secretary Jackson. Surely. 

Mr. SxiatrnsHek. I have reference to the provision on substandard 
performance. Could you tell the committee what that contemplates? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes. 

In the event that the individual who is separated has performed on 
a basis that does not meet the minimum requirements prescribed by 
the Secretary and is determined substandard, he would get instead 
of 2 months’ pay, one-half month’s pay for the entire period of 
service performed prior to June 30, 1959. 

This does not refer to the man who is out for cause, but a man who 
when the boards have gone over the promotions certify that this man 
is substantard and has not been performing up to the minimum re- 
quirement, but has not performed in such manner as to warrant a 
court-martial or other administrative discharge. 

Mr. StatisuEK. Is there any such standards right now? 

Secretary Jackson. The law prescribed that the standards will be 
established by the Secretaries of the Department. 

Mr. StatinsHek. In other words, this is prospective. After the 
enactment of this law, then they would set up standards, presumably. 

Secretary Jackson. This is—yes, they would set up standards. 
But this is not unknown to the present law. 

In the Regulars we have a similar—I think it is similar language. 
if I am not mistaken, for unsatisfactory performance of a Regular 
who is separated. 

Mr. Bartrmo. We have a similar—we have something that I think 
could be categorized as similar. I think the Secretary is correct. 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. What I am trying to point out here is that assum- 
ing a situation where you haye had a Reserve officer on active duty for 
15 years and I assume, therefore, that he has performed satisfactorily 
or you would not have kept him on extended active duty, and then 
prospectively after enactment of this law a board, or whatever means 
a develop, will determine that his performance in the past 16 years 

as been unsatisfactory. 
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Therefore, you will arbitrarily, if you will, give him half a month’s 
basic pay where his contemporary will be getting 2 months’ basic pay. 

T can’t understand that. 

Secretary Jackson. Well—— 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Well that is in fact, what will occur under the 
provisions of the law. 

Secretary Jackson. The suppositions you make are a little hard to 
arrive at the conclusion. 

We have to have a determination that the man’s performance at the 
time of his separation is substandard. 

Now that isn’t to say it has to have been substandard throughout the 
whole tenure of his performance. But in the last few years of the 
service, he may have done the minimum, with a view that he is going 
to get out and he is going to get this money and nobody can do any- 
thing about it. If he keeps short of court-martial conduct, he is in a 
safe haven to just rest on the oars and be guaranteed of this. 

Mr. Rivers. Twenty years, after twenty years. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Eighteen. 

Mr. Rivers. Twenty years. 

Secretary Jackson. Depending on what the terms of his contract 
are, if he is under contract. 

Mr. Rivers. Under the law now, if you serve 18 years now you have 
it made. 

Secretary Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. All he has to do is keep his pulse going until 20. That 
is a fact, isn’t it? 

Secretary Jackson. That is right. I think what Mr. Slatinshek 
was referring to was the fear that a man would serve, let us say, 15 
years and then he would be involuntarily separated. 

Mr. SuatinsHeEK. Right. 

Secretary Jackson. And that he would be deprived of this amount 
{indicating}. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Not that amount. The increased amount, the 2 
months for the service subsequent to the 10-year point. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes. 

, Mr. StatinsHeK. When, in fact, his service must have been satis- 
actory. 

Mr. Rivers. That 18 years there is 1 up to 18, or 1714. Because once 
he finishes 18, the law protects him. 

Secretary Jackson. That is correct. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. Rrvers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. I think Mr. Slatinshek is referring to the man 
between 10 and 18. 

Mr. Rivers. I think so. 

Mr. Winsreap. What about a man that has as of now 16 years’ serv- 
ice, that he just completed it. You have a record that that has been 
either satisfactory or unsatisfactory up to this time, do you not ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. StatinsHex. That is my point. 

Mr. WinstKap. You do have that ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes. 
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Mr. Winsteap. Therefore, if he comes along from now on and stays 
short of a court-martial, he would still receive that 16 years’ full pay 
and then be cut back as to one-half of this reduction for the last 4 years 
he served or for the tenure of service that was substandard; is that cor- 
rect? If it isn’t, the staff member is exactly right. 

Secretary Jackson. I think where the substandard would be in ef- 
fect, Mr. Winstead, is here: Where this man has been passed over twice, 
and he is going to be separated involuntarily. 

But if that board certified that he not only doesn’t qualify for pro- 
motion but, in addition, they have made a finding that as of then and 
in their determination his performance as they review his record in 
considering him for promotion since the last time he was seen is un- 
satisfactory—and that would be a board determination—then they 
would not give him, if the law were so passed, the full 2 months. 

Mr. Wrwysreap. But he would get full pay for the period of time 
which was satisfactory without a doubt. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. No. 

Mr. Winsteap. Then you are throwing that thing wide open, then. 

Mr. SiatTinsHEek. He would not; is that correct ? 

Secretary Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. SutatrnsHeK. That is my point. 

Mr. Winsteap. Of course, you have to have some authority in there, 
but you are throwing it wide open. 

Mr. Rivers. The bill clearly states a half a month’s basic pay for the 
grade held from 1 to 18 years. That is what the bill says. That is for 
your substandard performance. If at the end of 16 years, the 
board says, “Right now you are not pulling your end of the oar; some- 
body else is carrying your load. Now we just don’t think you are 
good enough from now on.” Then you will compute the half of the 
month’s service based on the number of years served under the bill. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes. But the point that is being made by Mr. 
Slatinshek is that under this proposal if the man has passed 10 years 
and is separated, he would get 2 months’ pay. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. For the period over 10 years. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary Jackson. Unless it is found that he is unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary Jackson. And then he will only get the half month’s pay 
instead of the 2 months. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary Jackson. But that isn’t to say—if I gave the impression 
that he wouldn’t get the half month up through the 10th, he would. 
He would get a straight half month. 

Mr. SiatrnsHek. Mr. 
Secretary Jackson. Excuse me. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t think there is any disagreement on that. 
Secretary Jackson. Well, I thought there was. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. Well 








Mr. Rivers. He just get a half month. If you determine at the 
end of any period that he is not satisfactory, he doesn’t get anything 
but the half a month’s computation. 
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Mr. SiatinsueK. Mr. Chairman, my only point was simply this. 
The services keep these Reserve officers on active duty presumably only 
if they perform satisfactorily. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. StatinsuHeK. These officers have performed presumably satis- 
factorily. Yet, let’s say because of an unfortunate clash in person- 
alities an officer might os assigned to a duty station where his com- 
manding officer over a period of 2 years gives him a series of bad 
fitness reports. On the basis of this, the Board could then determine 
that this officer was then unsatisfactory. 

On the basis of that determination, that would retroactively wipe 
out all his previous good service. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what my point is. At any period of time 
when he determined that he is unsatisfactory, all the good reports in 
the past don’t help him, under this bill. 

Secretary Jackson. Well, this is an evaluation that the Boards 
make of his good conduct vis-a-vis his recent misconduct, to add up 
whether it is satisfactory or not. This bill doesn’t do anything about 
that but if the Board makes the determination, then under the bill 
this is what happens. 

But I presume we have to rely on the integrity of the Boards to 
make a fairdetermination. Ifaman has given valiant service through 
combat and the last year or so he is slowing down, certainly that ought 
to be taken into consideration, whether it is culpable or whether it is 
understandable. 

But-we do have to rely on the Boards. And what this is designed 
to obviate is the man who will deliberately say, “I got it made and 
I am going to coast along and they got to pay me 2 months when I 
get out on the next promotion Board.” 

Mr. SuatinsHek. Mr. Jackson, wouldn’t you immediately—would 
you have an administrative setup whereby you would recognize this 
situation and immediately sever the officer? You wouldn’t let this 
situation perpetuate itself and continue ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. That isn’t quite correct. 

In order to separate the officer there has to be specific cause, and he 
goes out under a shadow with a hearing as to determine whether the 
specific acts that he committed warranted involuntary, unfavorable 
discharge—un favorable separation. 

Now that isn’t the kind of man we are talking about. He does 
nothing overt. He has just slowed up. He has no incentive. He 
isn’t doing the work up to his full capacity. 

Mr. StatrinsueKk. Mr. Jackson, I don’t want to belabor the point, 
but I believe the services can arbitrarily return an officer to inactive 
duty any time they wish, without cause. In other words, I realize 
we havear.i.f. program. Of course, each year we review the situation, 
and that is the point when they would as I say, arbitrarily release the 
man to inactive duty. 

In other words, this situation couldn’t continue for a period longer 
than ar.i.f., because each year these Reserve officers are reviewed, that 
is their records are reviewed, is that correct ? 

Secretary Jackson. Well, I don’t assume that we would have a r.i.f. 
this year. When we had the r.i.f., the records were reviewed. As it 
became necessary to reduce forces, they reduced the least desirable 
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first. It doesn’t mean that the least desirable was a bad officer and 
could have been boarded or court-martialed. 

Mr. StatinsHEK. That is correct. But you certainly at this stage of 
the game would get rid of this officer who is a malingerer. 

Secretary Jackson. In the event of a r.i.f., naturally they would 
select those that are serving less effectively vis- a-vis the more effective, 
that are. 

Mr. StattnsHex. I think I made my point. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Jackson, I would like to carry this just a little 
bit further from this angle. With the reviewing of these officers 
oie A say, every year, in order to get their standards of per- 

ormance, how would you go back and try to evaluate—surely you have 
evaluated the source of his contract if he has fulfilled one contract pre- 
viously. You would not go back and revoke the evaluation that has 
been made on his other contract in order to pay him this basic pay ? 

Secretary Jackson. That is a very good point on two scores. 

Where we are in a contract and the man has served his 6 years and 
takes another one, that 12 months is in the bank. Nobody can take it 
away from him, unless as a penalty of a court-martial. 

But this isn’t directed toward the situation where officers are under 
contract. It is directed as the interim measure of a man who has 
served 13 years when this bill goes into effect. Under the bill, for 
satisfactory performance after the 10th year of service, he gets 2 
months for each year that he served. 

But if his number comes up and he is being separated involun- 
tarily, r.i.f., or passover or what, and it has been determined by a 
board of officers that his conduct is substandard, then instead of 
the 2 months for each of those years after 10, he would get one-half 
month’s pay for the 11th through the 13th year. 

Now it may be that in order to be certain that there is no injustice 
done, and certainly none is intended, that this committee would like 
to see the regulations that would implement this provision, because 
the law does not spell them out. It says, “According to regulations 
prescribed by the Secretaries,” I believe. 

Mr. Rivers. And I will say this. This is the first time you have 
used—of course, you have there in a black and white the transition. 
At the end of 20 years, at the longest, this thing will have been 
eliminated. 

Secretary Jackson. Oh, surely. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. We will say 20. Because it is from 1 to 10 or 11 
to 18 or whatever it is. So this is an interim measure for those people 
who are now on active duty, in this undetermined status. 

Secretary Jackson. And when the contracts get underway we 
won’t have a problem at all. Ifa man is unsatisfactory, we will not 
give him another contract. 

Mr. Rivers. The contract will take care of itself. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wamp er. You have a number of officers under contract even 
right now, is that right ? 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Wampter. In the Navy don’t they have a number of officers 
in the TAR program ? 
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Secretary Jackson. There are in the Marines some contracts, not 
of this type, but under the present limited provisions. In the TAR 
program, I don’t know. 

Mr. Bartrmo. May I answer 

Mr. Rivers. I have seen a lot of officers who thought they had a 
contract, but they were r.i.f.’d. 

Secretary Jackson. We don’t have any Reserve officers under con- 
tract now, except a limited number in the Reserves. If there be an 
exception to that statement, it would be the TAR. But I don’t 
believe it is the TAR program that has them under contract. Some- 
body here should know that. 

Commander Grant. Commander Tuttle can speak on that. 

Commander Turrie. I am Comdr. John E. Tuttle, head of the Offi- 
cer Plans Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Mr. Rivers, Say that again, Commander ? 

Commander Turrir. The officers in the TAR program, Mr. Rivers, 
are not under contract. We do, however, have about 500 Reserve 
officers under the active duty agreements who have been recalled to 
active duty, from an inactive status, and they are placed under an 
active duty agreement. Very small. 

Mr. Rivers. How long? 

Commander Turtte. They vary in period from 2 to 5 years, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that your understanding, Mr. Slatinshek ? 

Mr. StatrnsHek. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a good question, Mr. Wampler. Thank you. 

Secretary Jackson. Those are the contracts that are provided under 
the present law, which is not at all comparable to this type of con- 
tract, of course. 

Mr. Rivers. And out of 187,000, that is not many ? 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t know what the total number is. 

Was there anything further on this? 

Mr. Rivers. No, I think that is all on that. 

Secretary Jackson. Now this is the final chart on this subject and 
nearly the final chart of my presentation. 
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CuHart 6 
Contrast between present and proposed readjustment payments 























Readjustment payment 
Years service Grade Present Proposed 
(involuntar (voluntary 
release only) or involun- 
tary release) 
ERE Seeger. See ee Captain/lieutenant (0-3) _._..._..----- $1, 860 $6, 010 
a EL A Ae Sl AR ttn Major/lieutenant commander (0-4) _-_-- 3, 425 11, 257 
Sip addekaadeaahsorttiebuenbidnhbiane Lieutenant colonel/eommander (0-5) - 4, 410 15, 120 





I pointed out to you that this was the inequitable situation which 
we wanted to correct. I tried to point out the provisions of the bill 
that will do it. And I will now show the resultant comparable 
effect if this bill is put into effect. 

The captain/lieutenant, 7 through 10, that presently gets $1,860, 
would get $6,010. The lieutenant commander/major, 11 to 14, who 
now gets $3,425 would get $11,257. 

The lieutenant colonel/commander, through 14, who now gets 
$4,410 would get $15,120. 

We think this indicates pretty clearly the fact that the Reserve 
officers are treated equitably under this bill. 








SO 
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Now this is merely a summary of advantages the services would 
gain: increased quality and experience level of officer corps; in- 
creased combat effectiveness; reduction in training costs; greater 
return on training investment; reduced junior officers turnover. 

The advantages to the officer are that he can plan the future on 
the basis of definite terms of active duty. He has a greater security 
in contracts and readjustment payments. Permissive voluntary re- 
lease at the end of the contract. Increased financial assistance for 
transition from military to civilian life. 

I think one of the points you are all interested in, of course, is 
the 14-year point. And, of course, the man who is on active duty 
now, if he gets a contract up through the 14-year point, he has the 
opportunity to augmentation, a 6-year contract, or release with 2 
years’ basic pay, and we think that is the way it should be provided. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what was running through my mind. I was 
just talking to Mrs. St. George. If you have somebody on active 
duty now and he has 8 years, you give him a 6-year contract. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And when he gets to 14 years, he gets that—what 
is it, $15,000, if you terminate him ? 

Mr. SiatTInsHEK. No, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, may I explain? That chart that you have just 
shown—and you correct me, Mr. Jackson, if I am wrong—is predi- 
cated on the assumption that all the years would be contract years? 

Secretary Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I say. It would be projected 14 years 
in the future. 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. That is right. 

Secretary Jackson. This is what the objective of this is directed 
at. We have the transitional one. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. Which in the case you said. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. The man if he were left at 14 would get the 
money—he would get 12 months’ salary of the grade he held on 
release for the 6 years under contract plus the half months for 8 
years, or 16 months. And incidentally, he would get it for the first 
2 years, too, which doesn’t obtain on the contract. 

Mr. Rivers. But if this bill passes and he gets a contract, he will 
get a contract under this law ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It would have to be considered, it seems to me, of at 
least 6 years’ contractual relationship under the bill. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes. If a man has 8 years and the bill is 
enacted and the service wants him to stay on and they offer him a 
contract for 6. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary Jackson. At the end of 14 he goes out. 

Mr. Rivers, He gets 2 years’ pay. 

Secretary Jackson. He gets the benefit of the contract, which is 6 
years of satisfactory performance warranting a payment of 12 
months. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 
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Secretary Jackson. Then we go back to what he gained not under 
this bill—— 

Mr. Rivers. Under the old law. 

Secretary Jackson. Under the old law. 

Mr. Rivers. You pay him under the old law. 

Secretary Jackson. Under the old law at half a month. 

Mr. Rivers. So he would be considered under the transitional as 
well as the new law. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir; that is correct. That is the point 
I wanted to make. 

And this same plan, if they wanted to continue him on and he 
wanted to continue on to 20 years, would have to get a contract for 
6 years. 

Mr. Rivers. At the end of 20 years, then he would be computed at 
12 years under the new contract plus 8. 

Secretary Jackson. Under the 20 years he would get none of these 
benefits, but would get his retirement. 

Mr. Rivers. Just get his whole retirement? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. In the highest-—— 

Secretary JACKSON. Highest rate he held. 

Mr. Rivers. Satisfactorily. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Mr. Chairman, what about a man who, say, has his 
8 years and he gets a 6-year contract. That giveshim 14 years. You 
offer him another contract, but he decides he wants to go his own way. 
What does he get? 

Secretary Jackson. He gets just what I stated to the chairman. 

Mr. Morris. What basis would be used of determining, regardless 
of the amount? What he is trying to get at is what basis would you 
use ? 

Secretary Jackson. Well, this man under the contract—we are as- 
suming that he served for 6 years and completed it. He would get 
2 months pay for each one of those 6 years. That would be a year’s 


pay. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary Jackson. And then we would go back, he being an 8-year 
man—he would get a half month for each of those 8 years, which 
would be 4 months, or a total of 16. 

Now what 16 months would be for a colonel, I can’t say, but it 
would be quite considerable, I am sure. 

(Subsequently supplied for the record, $11,040.) 

Mr. Rivers. But the fact remains you consider him under two 
pieces of legislation, the old one and the new one? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir; in order to be fair in the transition. 
Because he had 8 years when this bill was enacted, when he couldn’t 
have gone under contract, but we give him credit for it. 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. I am not complaining about him not getting 
enough. I am trying to help protect him. But I am beginning to 
wonder whether we are giving too much inducement to get in and 
too much inducement to get out. If you want to find a way to en- 
courage him—if you want to have him put 6 more years in. 
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Secretary Jackson. Well, that is a problem we grapple with. Of 
course as the augmentation increases in the Air Force and the Army, 
and presently in the Navy, the need for, in the Navy particularly, 
continued Reserve officers after 14, is considerably diminishing. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. You see the point I am making! 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. We passed a lot of legislation which I supported 
to encourage them in every way we can to get this trained man in 
there and keep him in there. If you get it too attractive for them 
to get out after 14 years, I am afraid too many of them will take up. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, you operate all the time under the pro- 
visions of the new pay bill we passed last year. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And if you got a man who has been in 14 years, if he 
is a colonel or a lieutenant colonel—there are a lot of them in the 
Air Force. I don’t know whether they are colonel after 14 years. 
But lieutenant colonel, in all the branches of the service, the equiva- 
lent of lieutenant colonel, get a pretty fair salary under the new 
pay bill. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And it is incentive to improve their status and re- 
main on active duty. By then they have become indoctrinated and 
it has become a way of life to them whether they are a Reserve or not. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SiatrnsHek. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. In answer to Mr. Winstead’s question, I think 
this would probably be the analogy or the situation. At 14-year point 
he would get—let’s assume $11,000. If he continues for another 6 
years, he would then earn what amounts to the present value of an 
annuity payable immediately at the 20-year point, which would be a 
dollar amount many times greater than the $11,000. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. StatinsHEK. So this would be sufficient incentive to keep him 
on. In other words, he would like to stay on. It is just a case of his 
not being able to stay on. 

Mr. Rivers. If he stays on, this thing doesn’t apply to him. He 
gets retirement. 

Mr. SuatinsHek. That is right. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. In other words, he has enough incentive for that 
next 6 years not to be attracted by his lump-sum settlement after 
14 years to go outside and start something. 

Mr. SuatinsHEK. That is correct. 

Mr. Winsteap. That clarifies that point. 

Mr. Rivers. I think, Mr. Morris—did you have a question? 

Mr. Morris. Beg your pardon? 

Mr. Rivers. Did you have a question ? 


Mr. Morris. No, sir; I didn’t. I asked my question, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. I didn’t want to cut you off. 

Mr. Morris. Yes,sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Jackson. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wampter. I would like to direct this question here, just for 
clarity. There will be no contracts written under 6 years? 

Secretary Jackson. That is not correct, sir. 

Mr. Wampter. Could I get a little slant on that? Because it says 
here “called to active duty.” In other words, your call would be— 
the service could present you with a contract for 6 years, but there 
can be an agreement of less than 6 years. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wameter. And could the service say, “We will not offer you 
a contract for 6 years because you will come under this deadline, but 
if you will request this duty, that will not put you in where we have 
to give you this annuity here, or gratuity, why we will sign you”? 

Is there any such thing as that? It seems to me like there is a 
loophole there, that you could interpret this thing as the service 
dickering with the individual, saying “We will not offer you the 
contract under this because it will place you in this category, but if 
you will submit your request, we will accept it for a contract that is 
a little less,” 

Do you have such things as that ? 

Secretary Jackson. First off, the law provides specifically the con- 
tract may not be for more than 6 years. 

Mr. Wamp ter. Right. 

Secretary Jackson. It also provides, except in very limited cir- 
cumstances, that it may not be for less than 1. 

Mr. Wamp ter. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. Now, there is also the provision that nobody 
can benefit by these contracts unless they have had 5 years’ service. 

Now, I am not quite sure I get the example you want, because it 
would hardly be an inducement to a man to say, “Do you want to come 
under this, but we will rig it so you won’t get it.” 

Mr. Wampter. Let’s go to the 14 years. If a person comes under 
the 14-year plan to where he has pretty much a secure thing that he 
will get to finish his 20, and then we get him up to where the contract 
would either be for a 3-year period or a 2-year period to keep him 
under the 14, or he goes for a 1-year period and he goes for another 
6-year period. 

Now, the next time it could be on a yearly contract in order to keep 
him from getting into the 14-year bracket. That in itself wouldn’t 
be too much security, in my evaluation, for the man. 

Secretary Jackson. Well, that 14, Mr. Congressman: He doesn’t 
get any more security than he gets at 13, except a year more of this 
contract payment, except when he reaches 14 he can’t go on any more 
unless he gets a 6-year contract, or he goes out or gets a Regular 
commission. 

This is the point where if the service decides to keep him after 14, 
then they have to give him a contract that will carry him through to 
the retirement or else give him a Regular commission. 

Mr. Rivers. Give him another 6 ? 

Secretary Jackson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Secretary Jackson. I would like to state right here—I don’t want 
to deceive the committee. I made a statement which I would want 
to look at a little more closely. 
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The example that you gave: A man serves 8 years, has served 8 
years when the law comes into effect, to take, Mr. Chairman, your 
example. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Jackson. He then gets a contract for 6 and then he leaves. 

If he is told to go home, I am sure of my answer. 

But let’s suppose he says, “I don’t want to stay. You want me. I 
am refusi 

He will unquestionably get the 12 months, because that is what the 
law says, “Whether you want another contract or not, you get it.” 

IT am not certain if he leaves voluntarily whether he would get this 
one-half. I would have to reserve my answer to that degree on that, 
sir, because I hadn’t studied it out in that conontation. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you will look into that ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

(Subsequently submitted for the record :) 

Secretary Jackson’s statement on the readjustment pay of an officer who 
upon enactment has 8 years’ active service and receives and completes a con- 
tract for 6 years is correct. 

The officer who has served 8 years when the law becomes effective, and who 
is given a contract for and completes a contract for 6 years and then is volun- 
tarily released to inactive duty would receive %-month pay for each of the 
first 8 years of service completed prior to enactment, and 2 months’ pay for 
each of the 6 years of the completed contract, for a total of 16 months’ basic 
pay (sec. 3a H.R. 3369). 
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Secretary Jackson. Now, this concludes, except for a brief look 
at the cost figures, the visual presentation, which, as you see, the order 
of magnitude here for fiscal 1959 in the event that 1t was passed, 60, 
and so on. 

We have not attempted to translate into concrete figures what the 
savings would be 
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We think it is fair to say, in view of what has been shown here, 
that if we are successful in securing a sufficient number of these young 
officers to ship over for a reasonable time, we undoubtedly would 
make savings in procurement and training, and we undoubtedly 
would make gains in more effective operations which we think we 
can’t put a money value on. 

That, Mr. Chairman, concludes my presentation. 

Mr. Rivers. What are those figures, millions ? 

Mrs. St. Georer. Are they millions or billions? 

Secretary Jackson. Millions. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Oh. 

Mr. Rivers. So that first year, how much is that—$130,000 ? 

Secretary Jackson. I asked that, too. I thought somebody said 
$137,000. 

Commander Grant. $137,000. 

Secretary Jackson. $137,000. 

Mr. Rivers. Because I saw that point. I was going back to my 
grammar school 

Secretary Jackson. I didn’t try it. I had to ask somebody. 

Mr. Statinsuek. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. So, really, the cost of this thing doesn’t really get any- 
where until you pass 1961. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir, because you see if you give a contract 
and they stay on, you haven’t paid on it. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand. 

Secretary Jackson. That is why it is stated that way. 

Mr. Rivers. So it shouldn’t cause any terrific dislocation in the De- 
fense Department for those people who may be budget conscious at 
this time, because the full effect of this doesn’t take place until the 
contracts begin to run. 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir. This program has of course, as you 
know, the full support of the Defense Department, the full support 
of everyone of the services, and they are here to so certify, bk of 
course the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rivers. The Bureau of the Budget? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Statrnsuek. Mr. Jackson, may we have a breakdown of those 
cost figures by service and projected over the years we have indicated ? 

Secretary Jackson. We can get them. 

Mr. StatrnsHek. So we can insert that in the record ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Maybe the services have that, when they testify. 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t know. If they haven’t, I am sure they 
vill submit it. We haven’t gone over that detail with the services yet. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Planned readjustment payments under H.R. 3369, 86th Cong., fiscal years 1960-63 














| 
Army | Navy | Marine | Air Force 

| Corps! | 

Fiscal year 1960: | 
Colonel/captain (0-6) ___- i 0 0 | 1 | 0 
Lieutenant colonel/commander (O-5).___---------- 0 0 5 | 30 
Major/lieutenant commander (O-4) __......-...---. 0 0 32 36 
OCaptammieutenent (0-8) _.----... <2 So 0 | 0 | 91 | 156 
Ist lieutenant/lieutenant (junior grade) (O- CU 0} 0 | 158 378 
| UA NE ee Be Pa SEeees 0 $1, 100, 000 | $1, 95 3, 000 

Fiseal year 1961: it mt [ : if. 

Colonel OI CR i iia cia kt abana dactbocecdbel 0 | 0 | 1 | 0 
Lieutenant colonel/eommander (O-5)___.---___--- i) 0 0 15 
Me ajor/ lieutenant comm: —- EK pcredutuianhond 180 0 10 | 46 
Capta‘n/lieutenant (O-3) __..._..-- ss 87 0 141 | 196 
Ist lieutenant/lieuten: = aiaiee grade ) (O er 0 0 58 | 2, 181 
Te ceaieainahs $1, 092, “000 $1, 016, 000 | $5, 059, 000 

Fiscal year 1962: | | 
oe CUD O ee ccc cncecadecscn. 0 0 0} 0 
Lieutenant colonel/commander (O-5)....-......---. 0 2 1 | 5 
Major/lieutenant commander (O-4) - ...........-..- 162 276 4 | 40 
Captain/leutenant (0-3) -.............-.-......... 76 | 0 | 150 191 
Ist lieutenant/lieutenant (junior grade) (O-2) .......] 0 | 0 |} 92 | Ay 975 
ete ne = A elle Aaa 31, 168, 000 | $1, 686, 000 | $1 $1, 266, 000 | 00 | _ $5, 713, 000 

Fiscal year 1963: | | 
oo SS SO SE er ee 0 0 | 0 0 
Lieutenant colonel/eommander (0-5) ___--------- . 0 2 | 0 0 
Major/lieutenant commander (O-4) __....--....-.-- 154 338 | 0 | 41 
Captain/lieutenant (O-3).....-......---..-.-.------ 103 | 55 | 81 195 
ist lieutenant/lieutenant (junior grade) (O-2)_.___._- 0 0 | 136 | 2, 125 
OMe be bbddibdat dotdockgbkdteudes $1, 412, 000 $2, 777, 000 | | $1,074,000 | $7, 246, 000 





| | 





1 Revised to a gross basis, as are all other services. 


Mr. Rivers. Just be sure. 

Did you want to ask something ? 

Mr. Cuamper.atn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask Mr. 
Jackson this question. It may have been covered in your statement 
here and perhaps I missed it. 

Assume that an officer breaches his contract and doesn’t conclude 
his 6-year service for one reason or another. He forfeits his rights 
that he may have earned under this legislation; is that right? 

Secretary Jackson. He gets none of the benefits for the period of 
that contract, if during its term he leaves by his own volition. 

Mr. CHampBeriain. Yes. Suppose this officer is forced to breach 
his contract for some reason that is personal to him, has already had 
within renewal 

Secretary JACKSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. (continuing). Does he forfeit what he would 
have earned under the first 6 years ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. I am very glad you asked that. 

I think T touched on that. “But unquestionably if he has finished 
one contract, let’s say for 5 years and is otherwise qualified with the 





5-year service, he has entitlement—and that is the point I made to 


the chairman—then for 10 months’ pay. He doesn’t get it yet. 

Then he goes on with another contract and the situation then de- 
velops that you speak of. He gets none of the benefits of the second 
contract 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson (continuing). But he does get the first contract. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That isa vested right there ‘ 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

This is also true if he performed unsatisfactorily for that second 
contract. It couldn’t affect the amounts he would get that he is already 
entitled to by the completion of his first contract. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, now. 

Mr. Slatinshek, what do you have to say ¢ 

Mr. Startnsuek. Mr. Jackson, one question for the information of 
the committee. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you finished ¢ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. Siatmnsuek. At the 14-year point you will give an officer @ 
6-year contract, assuming you can’t augment him and assuming he 
hasn’t been severed. There is nothing, of course, that prevents the 
services from unilaterally breaking this contract, let’s say after the 
third year or second year. 

I am asking this question so that it becomes a matter of the record, 
as to what—has the Department of Defense considered the prospective 
policy in that particular area / 

In other words, there have been Reserve officer groups who have 
approached me and pointed out this deficiency and pointed out that, 
of course, with this weakness, if you will, in the law, the Department 
of Defense and the services could, of course, even though they have 
kept an officer on the 14-year point and given him a 6-year contract, 
after the second year simply sever him. 

Do you have any definitive policy in respect to your desires or in 
numbers or anything of that kind‘ 

In other words, we don’t want to give the committee the impres- 
sion that when an officer reaches the 14-year point and gets a 6-year 
contract, that he has any assurance of retirement ? 

Secretary Jackson. Now, before I answer your question, I would 
like to correct one of the premises that you started the question with, 
which I think was inadvertent. 

When they complete 14 years, you say we will give him a contract. 
Not necessarily. But assuming that we do—— 

Mr. SiatinsHek. All right. 

Secretary Jackson. Assuming that we do, the policy that is clear 
in the Defense Department is that you should not give this man a 
contract unless you contemplate carrying him over until 20 years. 
This is the policy. 

How it will be carried out: It is my opinion that in the Navy 
they will be very, very restrictive as to the number of Reserve officers 
that will be given these contracts, and I am certain if they give one 
it is with honest intent to carry them through. : 

In the Army, I think that will be considerably more for a long 
time, because of the posture of their Reserve vis-a-vis the Regular, 

But that is the purpose of the bill. And I can assure you that any 
devious proposal that we are going to keep you on and then let you 
off would be entirely disconsonant with the purposes and policies of 
the bill in the Defense Department. 
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Mr. Siatrinsuex. As a matter of fact, anyone who does get a con- 
tract at this point, all things being equal, by far the majority of 
these people will be given sufficient time on active duty to continue 
them to the 20-year point. 

Secretary Jackson. I would say as a matter of fact, barring some 
development, that is the purpose and intent, and by far the majority 
of them should. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. One other thing. - 

The whole bill is apparently predicated on the 20-year career for 
Reserve officers. Is there any thought given to the possibility of 
continuing this officer on beyond the 20-year point ? 

In other words, the language of the law, or proposed law seems to 
slant in that direction. Can you give the committee some idea in 
respect to that? 

retary Jackson. The language of the bill does slant in that di- 
rection, but I don’t think it was put in there to have a bearing one 
af or another. 

think you do have a point here, that perhaps—if I may be per- 
mitted to address myself to it for just a moment. It says all people 
who are continued on active duty voluntarily will be given contracts. 

Now, we take a man who goes through his last contract and he 
reaches retirement. Should we have to give him a contract? 

My answer to that is “No.” There is no occasion or need for it. 
To that degree, as to the technical requirement, I think the law should 
be changed because it has no purpose. 

* Now, as to what the policy is on carrying them on beyond that, I 
think that is a service matter which would meet their needs and per- 
haps you would want to ask the services that. 

Mr. Rivers. You think there should be some sort of a contractual 
relationship beyond that ? 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir, I do not. 

As the law now says, if they reach retirement technically under this 
bill, they would have to be given a contract. We never intended that. 
And I don’t think it is indicated. Because they get no benefits from 
the contracts now when they have reached retirement. 

This was the desideratum they were seeking and lacking that they 
were getting very substantial money. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. But having gotten there, they can’t be separated 
now without their retirement unless for cause. 

The point Mr. Slatinshek makes was: Do they propose to let them 
all stop at 20 years. That is a service question that I don’t know what 
the policy is on. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. But it isn’t contemplated that you would im- 
mediately retire him at. this stage of the game ? 

Secretary Jackson. I can say to you that this bill never contem- 
plated that one way or the other. 

Mr. SuatinsHek. One further question, Mr. Chairman. 

This subject I understand had been reviewed by the Reserve Forces 
Policy Board. Could you give the committee an idea as to their 
reaction to this proposal ? 

Secretary Jackson. You want to speak to that, Admiral Mc- 
Quiston ? 
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Admiral McQuisron. Yes. 


Mr. Rivers. Come and give the reporter 

Admiral McQuiston. I am Rear Admiral McQuiston, the military 
executive of the Reserve Forces Policy Board. 

This Board had a special meeting on this particular subject and 
had a great part in the formulation of this piece of legislation and they 
are for it. They have approved it. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that what you wanted / 

Mr. SLATINSHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wampuer. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. StarinsHEeK. Would you give us a slant—this is information. 
How will it affect the various services, which one will be benefited 
the greatest and so forth ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. Well, I will be glad to answer your question if 
I can. 

Each one of the services will follow me, and I think there is some 
idea that all services may not need to use it in exactly the same way, 
because it is flexible. 

But I think that perhaps the services could tell you their plans for 
using it better than I. 

I could attempt it, but I think such information as I have is from 
them anyhow. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait just a second. 

I am going to be compelled to leave at this time. I may not get 
back before 12, when I ask the committee to run until. But if I don’t 
get back, Mr. Winstead, of course, will be in charge. He will an- 
nounce the meeting next week. 

We will meet next Wednesday after we finish today—in the big 
committee room ? 

Mr. SuatiInsuHeK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. (continuing). In the big committee room, and we will 
continue the exploration of this matter, 

I will turn it over to the able hands of Mr. Winstead and you 
continue. 1 am sorry I have to go, but I will burn the midnight oil 
on what I missed. 

Secretary Jackson. This completes my presentation anyway. 

Mr. Winsteap (presiding). I think, Mr. Jackson, to save time, 
probably I could discuss this privately with somebody. 

Secretary Jackson. I would be very happy to arrange it, if you 
wish. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. On this retirement at 16 years—I believe you said 
you would get figures and bring us up to date on that, just that point 
as to what retirement would be. If a man was offered a contract and 
refused to take it after he had his 16 years. 

Secretary JACKSON. 14 years. 

Mr. Winsreap. I mean 14 years. 

Secretary Jackson. I would be very glad to give you those figures. 
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(Subsequently submitted for the record.) 


Depending upon the grade held upon release to inactive duty, the officer who 
completes 14 years active duty under contract provisions after the effective 
date of H.R. 3369 would receive readjustment pay as follows: 


SSS BYORENS DS TER REE ERS awa ee at ee oe Paey eee ee $12, 240 
Te RONG AE OPIN ao its eh eh FHS a pte en eens 13, 200 
ge EEE, oe Rn nee Oe eee See, 14, 160 


Officers currently on active duty with less than 11 years’ service would receive 
reduced amounts, since service for the first through the tenth year of service 
is computed at % month’s basic pay for each year of active service instead of 
at two months basic pay for each year of service used in the computation of 
the above amounts. 

Mr. Winsteap. The reason I am concerned so much about that— 
I think I supported the Reserves, the Guard, and all of it as much as 
anybody, and voted for increased pay and for incentives to get these 
trained personnel in. ' 

I would rather it wouldn’t be too attractive for him to get out too 

easy. 
But here is the point that is worrying me. If they all choose to 
stay, however, you will fill all the top groups with military men to 
such an extent, of long tenure of service, you will have no place for 
these young cadets and promotions. a Or 

It is a problem, but I don’t think I should take the committee’s 
time on it. But I would like to discuss it personally with anybody. 

Secretary Jackson. I would be most happy to discuss it with you 
or anyone you wish me to. . pce 

Mr. Winsteap. I won’t take the time at this time. I wonder if there 
are any other questions of the committee ? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to ask a question because I 
think this presentation has been very clear, at least it has been to me. 
It appears to me at this time at least to be very excellent legislation. 

Mr. Jackson made a very clear statement. But I would like to ask 
unanimous consent at this point that this letter be introduced in the 
record and made a part of the record of these proceedings. 

I would like to read the letter. It is not very long and I will read it 
hurriedly here. 

The letter is addressed to me and signed by John Causten Currey, 
president of the Department of Oklahoma Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

It reads as follows: This is dated February 17, a few days ago. 

It says: 

It has been my privilege today to attend the hearings being conducted by 
Subcommittee No. 3, House Armed Services Committee. I had hoped to be 
present for discussion of H.R. 3369, with respect to active duty agreements for 
Reserve officers of the armed services. However, it now appears that it will 
be necessary for me to return to Oklahoma before the subcommittee can get to 
its discussion of this bill. 

I would therefore be deeply grateful to you if you could convey to the com- 
mittee, for record, the strong support of this measure expressed by the Depart- 
ment of Oklahoma Reserve Officers Association of the United States, at the last 
State convention and in the last regular meeting of the State executive council 
of ROA. 

I am sure that Colonel Carlton and Colonel Boyer will state the ROA position 
on active duty agreements in detail. For our part, we of the Department of 
Oklahoma, ROA, would like to make doubly clear that these agreements would 
have a lasting effect on the morale of the Reserve officers who are not on extended 
active duty. 
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Our present heavy dependence on Reserve officers to provide adequate leader- 
ship for our active armed services is in many respects a one-way street. We 
demand a great deal, and offer a minimum of protection in return. The bill 
introduced by Congressman Rivers as H.R. 3369 will do much to correct the 
inequities of the present situation. It will also help remove the lingering sus- 
picion that Regulars and Reserves still live under a double set of standards 
which differ in unnecessary ways—beyond the call of logic and order. 

With appreciation and best regards, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN CAUSTEN CURREY, 
President, Department of Oklahoma. 

I ask the committee to give that such consideration as it cares to 
wn would like permission, if the chairman please, to introduce this 
as a statement in the record. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Be glad to have it in the record at this point. 

We thank you very much, Mr. Jackson. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Appreciate your fine presentation. 

Who is the next witness? 

Mr. SiattnsHek. The next witness will be the Department of the 
Army, I believe. Department of the Army—— 

General Mather. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. General Mather, will you give your name and title? 

General Maruer. Yes. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. And proceed in your own way. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

General Marner. I do, sir; and with your permission I would like 
to read it. 

Mr. Winsreap. Fine. 

General Maruer. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am Brig. Gen. George R. Mather, Deputy Director of Mili- 
tary Personnel Man: iwement, ‘Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel, Department of Army. 

It is a pleasure to appear before this committee today to represent 
the U.S. Army, and to express our views on the Reserve officer active 
duty agreements proposal, H.R. 3369. 

A particular problem of the Army is to assure, each year, that a 
sufficient number of junior Reserve officers elect to remain on active 
duty after completing their 2-year tours of obligated service. Not 
only has the Army not been meeting its goals numerically, but we 
have also had litthke success in attracting the quality and skills that 
we need. 

For a number of years now, and for some time to come, the Army 
has and continues to anticipate that its worldwide commitments will 
be such that we can accomplish our missions only with the additional 
manpower offered by our Reserve officers. We depend heavily on Re- 
serve officers today and will continue to do so for the foreseeable 
future. 

The problem of retaining adequate numbers of junior officers has 
existed for a number of years. The nature of this problem is best 
shown on this chart. 
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CHART 1 


NUMBERS IN ACTIVE OFFICER OORPS TODAY 





FEASIBLE DISTRIBUTION 
90,000 


1 23.4 5 6 7 8 9 1041 12°13 1h 1516 17:18 19 20 21 22 23 2h 25 26 27 28 29 30 
YEARS OF SERVICE 


General Marner. Along the abscissa are shown years of service 
for retirement purposes; on the ordinate are shown the numbers of 
officers in thousands. The red broken line running across the face of 
the chart is a feasible distribution line of a 90,000 active commissioned 
officer corps. This is what we have on board today. 

This is not an optimum distribution, but represents the most. feasi- 
ble approach that we think is attainable in light of present con- 
ditions. 

In the lower portion of the chart in red is the actual distribution 
of the Regular officer corps today. 

In the blue, just above, is that of the active duty Reserve com- 
ponent as it exists today. 

Each vertical bar represents, then, a year group. 

The sum of the red and blue is shown by the profile of the 
solid colored portion and represents the actual distribution of the 
active officer corps as it exists today. 

As you can readily see, the primary officer personnel problems fac- 
ing the Army today is that of the “valley.” It exists in both the 
Regular and in the Reserve portions of the chart. 
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Primary goals for our military personnel management officers as 
well as our commanders at all echelons have been to decrease the rate 
of resignations of the junior Regular officers and to increase the re- 
tention rate of the young reservists. 

For this latter group, the desirable goal today is to retain 35 per- 
cent of those completing obligated service. This goal is shown by the 
red line at the third-year point on the chart. 

That is right here. This is the red line, and this is what we have 
obtained [indicating]. 

Surveys have been conducted to determine the reasons why officers 
leave the service. One of the reasons has been a desire for more pay. 
I am happy to say that the enactment of the Military Pay Act of 
1958 appears to have had a favorable impact on our retention rates. 

Other reasons for leaving the service have pointed up to the need 
to “personalize” our personnel management practices. Efforts in this 
area are under constant review and improvement. 

To this end, we have emphasized the necessity for assuring at all 
echelons that actions pertaining to assignments, leaves, quartering, 
counseling, promotions, and other services are conducted in such a 
way as to encourage continuation of a military career. 

Results of these efforts are shown on this next chart. 
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General Marner. This chart compares the retention rates for jun- 
ior officers over the past 3 fiscal years, by the various branches of the 
Army. In blue are shown the fiscal year 1956 rates, in red the fiscal 
year 1957 rates, and in purple the fiscal year 1958 rates. 

The Army has for some time tried to improve the status of all 
Reserve officers on active duty. From the 3-year term category agree- 
ment that we used in the years after World War II, we began con- 
version in late 1955 to the indefinite category. 

Our purpose was to offer qualified reservists, who desired to remain 
on active duty, an opportunity to serve in a status which we hoped 
would allow them to qualify for retirement at the end of 20 years of 
active service. 

This program, now virtually complete, is aimed at assuring career 
security. It is the outward evidence of the Army’s desire and intent 
to retain these reservists for 20-year careers. 

Surveys conducted in 1956 indicated an overwhelming preference 
for the longer indefinite category commitment. Even though we 
favor the proposal under consideration here today, with its shorter 
periods of agreed service, we intend to continue retention of qualified 
reservists on active duty for 20 years. 

In 1956, with the support of the Army, the Congress saw the need 
for providing some form of recompense for the Reserve officer who 
has to be released from active duty involuntarily. The result was the 
Readjustment Pay Act, Public Law 676, of the 84th Congress. This 
was a most needed piece of personnel legislation. 

The vertical bars represent the overall Army retention rate and 
follow the same color code. 

As I have said, the trend is upward. However, you will also note 
that the rates are lowest in those areas where technical requirements 
are the highest and competition from civilian industry the greatest. 

Furthermore, in achieving the rate of 21.2 percent in fiscal year 
1958, we had to approve virtually all those who requested retention 
so that we could practice no selectivity. 

(Chart 2 off.) 
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General Marner. Our trend is even better for fiscal year 1959—this 
next chart (chart 3 on) shows the rates for the first quarter of this. 
year. Our goal of 35 percent retention, which we have set for our- 
selves is based on the hope that we can encourage at least half of the 
eligible officers to request retention and that we can then achieve a, 
70 percent selection rate. 

(Chart 3 off.) 

In our surveys, we have found that about half of the Reserve offi- 
cers will list “assurance of career security” as the most important con- 
sideration in their minds when deciding whether to request continua- 
tion on active duty. That is, they want some assurance that they will 
be allowed to complete the 20 years of active Federal service needed 
to qualify for retirement. 

In spite of our efforts to increase retention of Reserve officers, it 1s: 
apparent that we need some additional incentive. In the light of our’ 
past experience, we project that over half of our officer losses in fiscal 
year 1960 will be of obligated tour officers declining retention on 
active duty. 

I believe that enactment of H.R. 3369 would furnish a considerable 
inducement in the form of increased readjustment pay for young 
Reserve oflicers to stay in the Active Army. I foresee the following 
effects : 

1. A large number of officers would elect continued service, thus 
perinitting increased selectivity on our part in designating officers for 
extended active duty. ’ 

2. More applications for continued service may be forthcoming in 
some of our shortage skill areas. 

Finally, I believe that enactment of H.R. 3369 will extend the 
Army’s efforts to insure that those Reserve officers who answer their 
country’s call in these days of protracted global uneasiness are fairly 
compensated for the interruption to their civilian lives. 

The bill allows the reservist to return to civilian life when he has 
fulfilled his contract with his retirement equity in his pocket and he 
does not have to be involuntarily released in order to collect this 
readjustment pay. 

This concludes my formal statement to the committee and I will be 
happy to answer any questions which you may have. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. General, we heard a lot about the improvement that 
has been made in the Army recently on raising the standards require- 
ments for the inductees. Have you also raised the standard for the 
officer personnel in line with that, or do you have to take most officers 
that you can get, as Mr. Jackson testified earlier ? 

General Marner. Mr. Chairman, we are continually raising our 
standards and our criteria for officers. 

That is inherent in an officer corps that over a period of years has 
been decreasing in strength. As you decrease in strength, your stand- 
ards of performance necessarily increases. 

So the requirements for promotion and the requirements for at- 
tendance at school are continually increasing. . 

Mr. Winsteap. Mrs. St. George, do ane alle any questions? 

Mrs. Sr. George. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make this one ob- 
servation. I will be very brief about it. 
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_This bill appears to me at least to be a definite step in the right 
direction. 

Now, philosophize for just a moment. 

It seems to be human nature for people who have followed certain 
categories, certain protocol, to more or less feel that people who have 
not followed that in some skilled endeavor in life are not quite as 
good as they are. 

We have just celebrated the birthday of one that I think is the 

reatest President perhaps that we have ever had, and that was Abra- 
1am Lincoln. 

He had very little schooling, formal schooling, and yet he was one 
of the best educated men of his day. He educated himself. 

I read a number of briefs he filed. I am a lawyer by profession. He 
was one of the best lawyers of his day and he had no training in any 
law school. 

Now, coming down to the point. 

There has been a feeling out through the country, and it is a 
feeling on my personal part that the Army, a great many of the 
officers of which of course have gone to West Point and have had 
formal training—that they have sort of considered the Reserve, be- 
cause they had not had the benefit of West Point and formal military 
training, as being less qualified or less entitled to certain privileges 
that go with the service of our country than they are. 

I would like to see that feeling dispelled. I would like to see a 
feeling in this country where our enaens have come into their own, 
because some of those men are men that we need, and we need badly 
in case of emergency, in order to present an efficient Army. 

And it seems to me that this is a step in that direction, to keep our 
Reserves from feeling that they are stepchildren to the Army. 

It is true that those who have been educated in a formal way have 
some advantages in some respects, but some of the ablest generals that 
we ever had, some of the ablest officers that we have, are men who have 
learned in the school—they have been graduates of the “University of 
Hard Knocks.” They have brains and they have skill. And they 
certainly ought to be given consideration. 

So it seems to me that this is a step in that direction. 

General Maruer. I couldn’t agree with you more, sir. 

And I would like to assure you that all our personnel policies are 
so designed that there is no discrimination between the Reserve or 
the Regular. 

Mr. Morris. I am glad to hear you say that. 

But there has been a discrimination, I am sorry to say, to some 
extent in the past. Because I know I have talked to a number of 
Reserve officers years ago, in which they said that in social life and in 

yhases of military life the Reserves were sort of looked down upon as 
being less than the Regular soldier, the Regular officer. 

And I am glad to see that that feeling is being dispelled and we 
are all getting on the same plane. 

All right. 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. Is that all, Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. That is all. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Mr. CuHampBer.ain. I have no questions. 
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Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wampter. I have one question. 

Out of the Reserve officers that are available. huw many of the 6 
months’ training officers do you get, particularly in that category? 
What is the percentage of those officers that you get that are being 
utilized in the service ? ; 

General Marner. All of them are being utilized, sir. It is a 
question of whether or not they are on active duty or go to duty 
with a Reserve unit. 

Now, the output of Reserve officers last year was about 14,000, from 
all of the colleges that produce these fine people. 

The Active Army requirements were in the neighborhood of 9,000. 

The means of selecting those who come to active duty for 2 years is 
a voluntary thing. In other words, we try to get our requirements on 
a voluntary basis and we have been able to do so. 

That means that some volunteers may not be able to come to 
active duty. But the balance of them are those who have the 6 
months’ requirement. 

Now, we do have provisions so that those people who either for one 
reason or another did not volunteer for the 2 years’ active duty but 
who subsequently during their 6 months’ active duty determine that 
they would like to run this race with us, can volunteer and if there is 
room we will bring them on active duty. 

Mr. Wampter. What percentage of requests do you get for them? 

General Matuer. I don’t have those figures yet, but we are making 
provisions so that that can be accomplished. 

Mr. Wampter. Thank you. 

General Maruer. Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Wampter. I am interested in those figures. I would like to 
see them. 

General Marner. If I may, I will get them and supply them for 
the record. 

Mr. Wampter. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Winsteab. Do you have questions ? 

Mr. StatinsHeK. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Winsteap. You heard some of my questions to Mr. Jackson 
about this 14-year man voluntarily getting out of the service. One 
thing that prompts me to make those statements and find a little 
more about this: I believe it was last year, I know a colonel who was 
involuntarily released from the Army. He was a constituent of mine, 
by the way. And I voted to give those benefits. But when he was 
released he received a lump-sum payment. 

Then we had paid him to get out. Then he enlisted, I believe, 
as a master sergeant with another bonus, and as a colonel going back 
to a master sergeant seemed to be very happy about it. 

I don’t want to get in that kind—you get the point I am making? 

General Marner. Yes, sir; very clearly. 

Mr. Winsreap. I believe you know I am strong for the Reserve and 
the guard. What we are trying to get them to do is bring them in 
and keep them in, the trained personnel. 

That is one point I am going to watch pretty closely. In other 
words, this is not a pension for somebody, unless he serves full tenure 
there or as long as he would like to serve. 
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I won’t stress that point further, but I feel pretty strongly about 
that point, and I illustrated one example which makes me feel that 
way. 

General Maruer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrwnsreap. And I supported both propositions. I supported 
the pay to get him in and I supported the pay to get him out, and then 
I supported the increased inducement to get him back in. 

But I won’t dwell on that point any longer. 

General Maruer. As you are well aware, Mr. Chairman, that is a 
definite feature of this bill. 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. I think this is a wonderful bill and I am for it 100 
percent. 

General Marner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrysteap. But I do want to get the best bill possible and get 
through with this thing once and for all the best we can, to preserve 
our reservists and build up the military organization. 

That is all I had. 

Mr. Sratrnsnek. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of record, there is a 
recoupment feature in the bill which provides that in the event he 
subsequently achieved retirement he pays back a portion of the money 
that was paid him in readjustment pay. 

Mr. Wivsteap. I was on the subcommittee last year and all that, but 
1 haven’t studied the provisions. 

Mr. CHAamper.arn. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Winsreap. Yes. 

Mr. Cuamper.atn. What portion does he repay? How does that 
work ¢ 

Mr. Statinsuek. It is deducted from the amount of money paid him 
each month. 

Let’s assume he is getting on 20-year retirement and he receives 
$200 a month. He would pay back an amount which projected on an 
actuarial basis would permit the recovery of the principal amount 
paid him in the way of readjustment pay over his life expectancy. 

In other words, let’s assume for purposes of discussion that it would 
be $50 a month. This $50 would Pe deducted from his $200 monthly 
retirement annuity. In other words, instead of getting $200, he 
would then get only $150. 

Therefore projecting that over his life expectancy, the Govern- 
ment theoretically would recover back the readjustment pay that had 
been paid him. 

If Lam wrong, I would like the general to correct me. 

Secretary Jackson. Only there is a maximum of 25 percent that can 
be deducted. Your figures came out to 25 percent. 

Mr. Suatrnsuek. Yes. The maximum deduction from each 
monthly annuity payment to the retiree would be 25 percent. In 
other words, if the readjustment pay that he is given was an amount 
which was quite high and the monthly retirement pay which he is 
getting would be relatively low, it wouldn't swallow the entire amount 
up. It would be limited to a 25-percent portion of it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Thank you. 

General Marner. And if I may add one more point. As a matter 
of practicality, I think that situation will very seldom arise, because 
this being a matter of knowledge to the individual when he is sepa- 
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rated and knowing that if he does subsequently qualify for retire- 
ment, that he will have to make this repayment, would probably at 
that time not elect to accept his readjustment pay. 

Mrs. Sr. George. That is a very good provision in the bill. 

Mr. Winsreap. I think so. 1 think that covers part of what I have 
been worrying considerably about. 

Well, thank you very much, General. We appreciate your pres- 
entation. 

General Maruer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. Who is the next witness 4 

Mr. SiarinsHek. Department of the Navy. Commander Tuttle. 

Commander Turrix. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Winsreap. Commander Tuttle, we are glad to have you. Do 
you have a prepared statement ? 

Commander Turtie. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 
If I may read from it. 

Mr. Wrysreap. Just proceed. 

Commander Turrie. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, the Navy is grateful for this opportunity to state to you its posi- 
tion in support of H.R. 3369, 

There is an urgent need for providing increased incentive for sig- 
nificant numbers of capable and energetic young Reserve officers to 
remain on active duty beyond their normal periods of obligated serv- 
ice. The proposed legislation is designed and expected to provide 
this additional incentive if enacted into law. 

Of the total active duty officer strength of about 70,400, there are 
approximately 37,300 Regular Navy oflicers on board. With the 
exception of a modest number of warrant officers and temporary 
officers who are permanent enlisted men, the remainder of the active 
duty requirement must be met with active duty Reserve oflicers. 
There actually are more than 25,000 USNR oflicers on active duty of 
whom about 19,000 are on obligated service. Approximately 18,000 
of these officers are serving in the grades of ensign and lieutenant 
(junior grade) and the remainder in the grade of lieutenant. All 
too few of the obligors will remain on active duty beyond their initial 
periods of obligated service. 

The Navy has within its career officer structure, which includes the 
best of the ex-Reserve officers who were eligible for, desirous of, and 
transferred to career status in the Navy, more than adequate numbers 
of well-qualified officers to fill present and anticipated future require- 
ments in the grades of lieutenant commander, the senior. Thus, for 
the greater part, the need for extended active duty of young Reserve 
officers extends only through the grade of lieutenant. 

There is a further need for small numbers of Reserve officers in 
more senior grades to serve in the Navy’s program for the training 
and administration of the Naval Reserve, otherwise known as the 
TAR program. The limited number of Reserve officers selected for 
this program can expect to qualify for retirement contingent upon 
their continued satisfactory service and the needs of the naval service. 

The foregoing brief discussion defines the area of most critical short- 
age of experience and, therefore, the area in which the Navy would 
expect to realize the greatest gain and improvement through favor- 
able action on H.R. 3369. 
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That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. I would 
be pleased to answer any questions I may. 

Mr. Winsteap. Thank you, Commander. Mrs. St. George, do you 
have questions to ask ¢ 

Mrs. St. George. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Commander, do you find difficulty in getting these reservists to stay 
on? I mean, is your difficulty as great as in the Army, or do you have 
to take everybody who wants to come in, or can you make some choice ? 

Commander Tutrie. We do experience difficulty. 

Our requirements are less than those of the Army because the pos- 
ture of our total active duty strength is considerably different. We 
are about 50 percent regulars and 50 percent reserves. But we do 
experience difficulty in keeping as many as we would like to have, as 
we feel we need. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Well, what I was really trying to get at: Do you 
have a choice in the field, or are you more or less obliged to take what 
comes ¢ 

Commander Turrie. We are more or less obliged to take what 
comes. 

Mrs. St.Grorce. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Mr. Morris, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Morris. No questions. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Mr. Cuampertarn. I have a question I want to ask of someone up 
heresoon. I cm as well ask the commander here. 

I happen to be a Coast Guard Reservist myself. As a matter of 
fact, I think I am the only Coast Guard Reservist i in the Congress. 
So naturally I am interested in how this is going to apply to the Coast 
Guard Reserve. 

Can you tell me if there is a Coast Guard representative in the 
room ? 

Mr. StattnsHeK. There is. They are scheduled as a witness. 

Commander Tutrie. There are Coast Guard officers here, sir. Iam 
not speaking for them, however. 

Mr. CHAmBeriArIn. Thank you. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Are they listed to testify ’ 

Mr. SuatrnsHeK. They should be on the list. 

Captain Sands is here, and I believe Admiral Ross. 

Mr. Wrwsteap. Fine. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. All right. 

Mr. Winsteap. Do you hav e a question ? 

Mr. Wampter. No, sir. 

Mr. Wrvsreap. Thank you very much, Commander. 

I believe our next witness is General Merrell of the Air Force. 
General Merrell, would you come around, please, sir. 

Do you have a prepared statement, General ? 

General Merrett. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Winsteab. Just proceed in your own way. 

General Merreti. Mr. Chairman, I am Brigadier General Jack G. 
Merrell, Deputy Director of Personnel Planning of the Air Force. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you in support of 
H.R. 3369. 

Passage of this bill would assist the Air Force immeasurably in 
solving the problem of retaining young Reserve officers beyond their 
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obligated active duty tours who have the background and are of the 
quality sorely needed by the Air Force. 

It is in the interest of alleviating this problem that I urge the 
committee support of the active duty agreement provisions contained 
in the legislation before you today. 

A few years ago it was possible to train a young officer to fill a cock- 
pit seat in a combat ready unit in a matter of 18 months from the time 
he entered active duty. 

Since the obligated tour at that time was 3 years, it was possible 
to get a year and a half of useful service from a combat-ready pilot. 

Now because of the complexity of current aircraft, it takes 2 years 
or more depending on the type of equipment before a pilot can be 
considered as a qualified combat-ready pilot. 

Because of this expanded training time, the Air Force recently in- 
creased its required term of service-for officers entering on active duty 
for pilot flying training. 

The obligated tour for pilots and navigators is now 4 years from the 
time that they complete basic flying training, which is accomplished 
in approximately 1 year. 

There is no doubt that the increased tour of duty will tend to reduce 
the number of young men who will request flying training. 

This action was considered essential, however, due to the loss in 
combat effectiveness and excessive training costs occasioned by the 
rate of turnover. 

The retention rate beyond their obligated tours for nenrated Re- 
serve oflicers with technical backgrounds is even lower than that for 
rated Reserve oflicers. 

Consideration is now being given to extending the Air Force non- 
rated officer obligated tour from 3 to 4 years. Each year of duty 
above the individual’s obligated tour which the Air Force can obtain 
from trained officer personnel tends to reduce the size of the annual 
oflicer procurement and the resultant training costs. 

The proposed active duty agreements and improved readjustment 
payments which would be provided by this legislation are designed 
primarily to assist in increasing the retention of well-qualified junior 
oflicers beyond their obligated tours. 

In addition, the bill provides that those officers who are retained in 
service as Reserve oflicers after completion of 14 years of commis- 
sioned service will be given an active duty agreement which would 
carry them to 20 years of service. 

While it is not possible to guarantee these officers retention until 
qualified retirement, any such officer who is released before qualifying 
for retirement will be given in addition to adjustment pay, 1 months’ 
pay and allowances for each year remaining in the contract when 
released. 

It is not possible to predict with any degree of accuracy the addi- 
tional retention which will result from this contractual arrangement. 

However, the Air Force does believe that the provisions of a finan- 
cial cushion against the possibility of involuntary release during the 
period of the contract and the opportunity to terminate his active 
service with a substantial bonus upon completion of a contract. will 
provide an incentive for Reserve sthicels to stay with the Air Force for 
a longer period of time. 
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Since the defense of the United States is dependent upon the effec- 
tiveness of its military forces, it is essential that the quality of the 
personnel that go to make up these forces be as high as possible. 

As stated in previous hearings before this committee, the quanti- 
tative authorizations of the Air Force are being met. 

The qualitative requirements are not. 

Passage of this proposed legislation would make service in the Air 
Force more attractive to the type of individuals the Air Force needs. 

The Air Force considers these active-duty agreements as an essen- 
tial device for increasing the retention rate of its junior officers. 

In addition to increasing the combat effectiveness of the Air Force, 
it provides the individual Reserve officer with a more reasonable re- 
muneration for services rendered should he be released prior to attain- 
ing retirement. 

For these reasons, the Air Force urges your favorable considera- 
tion of the proposed active duty agreement bill before you today. 
That eateeioe my formal statement, sir, and I will be glad to answer 
any questions you might have. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Thank you, General. I assume you are having the 
same problem as the other services are having so far as practically 
whoever applies for this. 

General Merrew. Yes, sir; definitely. We do not have much choice 
in selecting the type of people. We take about everybody that will 
apply. 

Mr. Winsreap. Do you have questions, Mr. Wampler / 

Mr. Wampter. No. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. St. Grorce. No. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. 

Mr. Winsteap. Thank you very much, General. We appreciate 
your testimony. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. The next witness is Admiral Ross of the Coast 
Guard. 

Admiral Ross. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee—— 

Mr. Winsteap. Do you have a prepared statement, Admiral? 

Admiral Ross. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Winsreap. Just proceed. 

Admiral Ross. 1 am Rear Adm. Richard M. Ross, Chief, Office of 
Personnel, at Coast Guard Headquarters and flag officer in charge of 
Reserve affairs, and I appreciate the opportunity to express the Coast 
Guard’s position in regard to this important proposed legislation. 

The Coast Guard has not had the occasion or necessity to reduce 
its officer strength by release from active duty of Reserve officers in any 
substantial number since 1954, and this was occasioned by the cessa- 
tion of hostilities resulting from the Korean emergency. 

As a matter of fact, the number of Reserve officers on active duty 
in the Coast Guard at the present time has been increased over the 
number who remained on active duty in 1954. Aside from the Officer 

‘andidate School graduates, who do 3 years of obligated active 
service and then are released at their own request, no Reserve officers 
have been released involuntarily except for cause since 1954. As a 
matter of policy and in compliance with present law, a specific number 
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of billets have been set aside to be filled by Reserve officers for the 
administration of the Reserve training program and this number is not 
likely to decrease in the foreseeable future. 

The Coast Guard therefore supports the proposed legislation as 
written. It is believed this legislation will provide the so-called career 
reservists with a measure of additional security which he does not now 
generally have and which will result in the improvement of morale, 
with the consequent benefit to the service concerned. 

Mr. Winsteap. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Mr. Chamberlain, I believe you being a Coast Guard reservist, you 
take him over. 

Mr. Cuampertatn. I am very happy to welcome Admiral Ross, and 
I am sorry I didn’t notice you here in the audience. I have no 
questions. 

Mr. WrinsvTeap. Questions ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. No. 

Mr. Winsreap. Any questions? 

Mr. Wampter. No. 

Mr. Winsrrap. Thank you, Admiral. 

Mr. Siatinsuek. The next witness is Lt. Col. R. H. Venn, U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. You may proceed with your prepared statement. 

Colonel Venn. Before I start, | want to correct my copy, to read, 
“Mr. Chairman, lady and gentlemen.” 

I will briefly state how the Marine Corps intends to implement the 
provisions of the bill being considered today and what effects can be 
expected if the bill becomes law. However, I will first outline how 
the Reserve fits into the Marine Corps officer structure. 

Present total authorized Marine Corps officer strength is 16,200. 
This strength has been used as a planning figure to project grade dis- 
tributions and determine future officer requirements by grade and 
category. 

Of these 16,200 officers, approximately one-third are reservists. 
They form the base for integrations into the Regular Marine Corps 
in numbers designed to stabilize the permanent Regular officer struc- 
ture. In addition, they fill the requirements for company-grade offi- 
cers—captains and below—which cannot be met any other way. 

Benefits accrued by the services from increased retention of Re- 
serve officers have already been explained in some detail. The Marine 
Corps would like to increase retention in order to reduce procurement 
and traiming requirements, costs and overhead, and to increase the 
experience level among company-grade officers. In addition, by end 
tiseal year 1964, the Marine Corps will lose some 1,140 company-grade 
temporary officers commissioned during World War II and Korea 
from enlisted grades. These officers can best be replaced by Reserve 
officers serving beyond obligated service. 

It is planned to increase the numbers of Reserve officers serving on 
contract and this increase has already begun. However, the buildup 
must. be steady and additional incentive to encourage applications for 
contracts is required. 

It is planned to build up the population of Reserves on contract 
from approximately 900 at end fiscal year 1959 to 1,700 at end fiscal 
year 1964. This plan forces procurement down to an acceptable level 
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and permits the retained Reserve officer to attain the experience level 
necessary to replace the phased-out temporary officer. 

The legislative proposal being considered today would help the Ma- 
rine Corps attain its planned retention objectives by furnishing an 
additional incentive to encourage applications for active duty con- 
tracts. 

The Marine Corps heartily endorses the bill now in hearings before 
this committee. 

This concludes my formal statement. 

Mr. Wrysteap. Thank you very much. Are there any questions 
by any member of the committee ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, thank you very much. We appreciate having 
you. 
~ Mr. StatinsueK. The next witness will be Col. J. T. Carlton, speak- 
ing on behalf of the Reserve Officers Association. He is accompanied 
by Colonel Boyer. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Glad to have you, Colonel. Do you have a prepared 
statement ? 

Colonel Cartton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. OK. Go ahead. 

Colonel Cartron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee, and 
being permitted to present our views on this most important piece of 
legislation. 

You will recall that when the Cordiner committee made its recom- 
mendations, a basic element in the report dealt with the problems 
relating to lack of incentives fer Reserve officers serving on extended 
active duty. This has been the subject of continuing studies because 
a majority of all the officers in the active duty forces are reservists, 
on extended active duty, in a tenuous and insecure position—a most 
undesirable state since obviously this affects the morale and efficiency 
of these officers, and their well-being affects the state of effectiveness 
of the entire active duty force. 

So important has this circumstance been that this element was re- 
moved from the Cordiner report, and both the Defense Department 
and this committee chose to deal with the problem in a separate action, 
apart from the pay bill. 

During this past 2 years, following the military debacle of 1957, 
familiarly known as the infamous “RIF,” the Nation has looked for- 
ward to a correction of the situation described above. The thousands 
of officers who have been, and are now, serving with the active duty 
force confidently are anticipating legislation to preclude the hardships 
and injustices which accompanied the enforced “reduction in force” 
of 1957. This anticipation is shared by the Regulars and particularly 
by the commanders who have great responsibility regarding the wel- 
fare and well-being of those under them. 

We in the Reserve Officers Association, knowing of the compassion 
of members of this committee for the r.i.f.’d officers, and being con- 
fident of the good faith and patriotic determination of those in the 
Congress to correct what is now a very bad situation, have commu- 
nicated to officers a genuinely felt optimism regarding changes of 
legislation in this field, and we have urged them to remain on active 
duty. 
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We approach these hearings optimistically, because we know what 
Congress has done in the past to improve the status of Reserve officers 
serving on extended active duty in times of nervous peace. 

As an example, prior to 1956, officers wlio were relieved from active 
duty were simply released, and were thenceforward on their own. 
But this committee recommended legislation which became the Re- 
adjustment Pay Act, providing a modest fund to bridge the gap of 
adjustment between prolonged military service, of up to 18 years 

The modest fund assured officers under the Readjustment Pay Act, 
however, is insufficient as an incentive for officers to remain in the 
military service during a period when civilian jobs are plentiful and 
civilian pay schedules are favorable—and when a r.i.f. may be hang- 
ing over their heads. 

This bill therefore arises from a definite need. We are convinced 
that, if properly administered, it will add stability to the officer 
corps, which is largely Reserve, and will raise the standards of 
efficiency of the active duty force which is largely led by Reserve 
officers, 

We believe that it will serve the highly desired purpose of encour- 
aging more of the younger officers to seek careers in the services, and 
thus will create the officer input which is so necessary if the officer 
corps is to maintain the highest possible degree of capability and high 
morale as well as strength. 

More important, of course, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, we are convinced that this legislation will serve the inter- 
ests of national security to which all other considerations are sec- 
ondary. 

So, we support the legislation as a whole. At this point, therefore, 
we should like to submit as part of our statement a resolution adopted 
by the Reserve Officers Association at its national convention. This 
resolution speaks for itself as representing the official and formal 
view of this association. 

And there is a copy of it attached there at the back, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we beg your indulgence to examine what we 
consider several weaknesses in the legislation as submitted. We de- 
voutly hope that this committee will see fit to make minor alterations 
in the bill before sending it forward, in order to eliminate what we 
consider “pegs” upon which could be hung future injustices. 

The bill provides that when an officer has completed 14 years’ Fed- 
eral active duty he will be given a 6-year contract, which contract if 
not. broken, will permit him to qualify for retirement after 20 years’ 
service. 

Naturally, due to treatment which has been accorded to our Re- 
serves in the past, we are somewhat critical as to how officers who are 
given 6-year contracts, after completing 14 years of active duty, will 
be treated. 

At the present time regulations promulgated by the services, re- 
quire the relief from active duty of any Reserve officer twice passed 
over for a temporary promotion. We are a little fearful that the use 
of the two temporary passovers might be the indirect. r.i.f. program 
of the future. 

Many of us believe that the system recommended in our resolution 
might be better than this 6-year contract for officers completing 14 
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years. However, we are perfectly willing to accept the 6-year con- 
tract provision and observe the results. Should this provision afford 
no protection for officers of 14 or over years of service we would then 
bring the matter to your attention, to see if the law can be amended 
along the lines of our resolution. 

In commenting on various features of the bill, we would like to 
invite your attention, starting on line 5, page 1, active duty agree- 
ments. There does not appear to be any provision, in regard to an 
officer who accumulates 20 years’ Federal active duty and who quali- 
fies for retirement to assure his retention on active duty. We believe 
that a new paragraph should be added by inserting after line 7, page 2, 
as follows: 

The Secretary of each of the services is authorized to retain on active duty 
without a written agreement any officer who has completed 20 years’ Federal 
active duty and who has qualified for retirement. 

We also call you attention to the position of a great number of Re- 
serve officers‘now on extended active duty, who have up to the present 
time completed 14 years’ Federal active duty but less than 18 years. 
Should not these officers be given an agreement. at this time, in order 
to have the service live up to the intent of this proposed legislation ? 

We would recommend that lines 13 through 17, on page 8, be elimi- 
nated from the proposed legislation. 

We canot see any justice or equity in requiring a Reservist to repay 
the money which he has received to rehabilitate himself. This provi- 
sion makes this a loan instead of a readjustment payment. We do not 
believe the Congress had any intention to require those who have been 
faithful, and spent many long years to qualify for retirement, to make 
repayment at a time in life when they will need their retirement pay 
in order to exist. 

It is our belief that the proposed bill will induce many of our better 
qualified Reserve officers to make a career of the service. With the 
changes we have suggested, and assuming that it is properly admin- 
istered, it should have a great appeal to any young officer. He can 
readily understand that he has a reasonable chance of qualifying for 
retirement, or if he fails to qualify that he will receive a sufficient 
emolument to enable him to start his own business or to provide him 
sufficient funds until he can be rehabilitated into civilian economy. 

In conclusion, we recommend that the following provisions be in- 
serted into the bill: 

1. That the Secretary of each of the services be authorized to retain 
on active duty without a written agreement any officer who has com- 
pleted 20 years’ Federal active duty. 

2. That all officers presently on active duty with more than 14 years’ 
Federal active duty be given a contract to carry them to retirement 
age. 

3. We recommend that a provision requiring an officer to repay his 
readjustment payment be eliminated from the agreement. 

We sincerely believe that these amendments will improve the bill 
and provide incentive for our younger officers to stay on active duty. 

We wish to thank the committee for the privilege of appearing 
before you today. 
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(The resolution is as follows:) 


RESERVE RETENTION CONTRACT 


Whereas it is to the interest of our country to attract and retain our better 
qualified young Reserve officers on extended active duty ; and 

Whereas the uncertainty of how long these officers will be able to serve has 
been responsible for a large majority of these officers leaving the service; and 

Whereas the Defense Establishment has introduced legislation entitled, “A 
Reserve Retention Contract Bill”: and 

Whereas the proposed legislation is binding on the officer but not on the 
Government; and 

Whereas there is no economy involved in eliminatin, officers with 15 or more 
years of Federal active duty and there is involved a morale detriment when 
these officers are compelled to enlist to complete their retirement time: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Reserve Officers Association of the United States in 32d Annual 
Convention assembeled at Atlantic City, N.J., this 27th day of June 1958, That 
national headquarters recommend amendments to the pending legislation as 
follows: 

(1) That the contract be binding on the Government as well as the officer ; 

(2) (a) That the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 be amended by adding the 
following paragraph: 

“There is herewith created an extra number of officers in grade. Any officer 
who has accumulated fifteen or more years of active duty and who is to be re- 
lieved from active duty due to a reduction in force may be transferred to extra 
number of officers in grade. Officers on active duty serving as extra number of 
officers in grade will not be eligible for temporary promotion” ; 

(b) That the Officers Authorization Act of 1954 be amended to provide that 
officers serving on active duty as extra number of officers in grade will not be 
charged to the allocated space as authorized by this act; 

(c) That the Pay Readjustment Act of 1956 be amended to provide that time 
in the AUS counts the same as time in the Reserve and this amendment is 
retroactive to the effective date of the act. 

Approved by the national convention at Atlantic City, N.J., June 27, 1958. 


Mr. Winsteap. Thank, you Colonel Carlton. 

Now, that last statement : 

We recommend that a provision requiring an officer to repay his readjust- 
ment pay be eliminated from the agreement. 

As I said—I don’t have to tell you fellows, I supported the Re- 
serves and all that all the way down the line. You think that may 
be touching upon what I have been hitting on all the time; is that 
right ? 

Colonel Cariton. Will you permit Colonel Boyer to comment on 
that ? 

Mr. WrinsteEap. Yes. 

Colonel Cartron. Of course, he is very familiar with all of the 
background of that situation. 

Mr. Winsreap. I would like to talk to Colonel Boyer quite at length 
on all details of it. I think you understand what I am driving at, 
don’t you, Colonel ¢ 

Colonel Borrr. I do. But I don’t think that that will be any in- 
ducement. for a person to get out of the service, the point that you 
raised. He has more at stake in staying on active duty and qualifying 


for his retirement than he has in getting off active duty. Because, 

let’s say, that he is in the grade of a colonel when he gets his 20 years. 

F He might be a colonel in the Reserve or lieutenant colonel on active 
uty. 
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Well, he would have at that time in his life somewhere close to $750 
a month coming to him the rest of his life, assuming that he had had 
30 years for pay purposes. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. If he stayed on for the 20 years. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. Now, if you talk to any insurance com- 
pany, or say that he is age 45 or 50—go to any insurance company and 
try to buy an annuity that will pay him that much money every 
month for the balance of his life, he will have to put up several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

So there is a much greater inducement to stay and get his annuity 
than there is to take the small payment that he would get to rehabili- 
tate himself. 

Mr. Winsteap. I think you would be just as interested as I am in 
his seeing that we don’t write into law some provision that doesn’t 
make a good law here, to protect the reservists, and at the same time 
not just set up something to his advantage altogether. 

Now, what would be }.is retirement if he takes his 14 years? I be- 
lieve you said it would be $750 per month if he continued from 14 
years to 20 years for retirement. 

Colonel Boyer. Well 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Suppose he gets out and goes into the Reserve, then 
what would his retirement be? 

Colonel Borer. First, he won’t get his retirement until age 60. __ 

Mr. Wrinsteap. That would be a considerable consideration on his 

art. 

Colonel Borer. That is right. Second, he wouldn’t have the same 
amount of retirement pay. His retirement pay would drop—— 

Mr. StattnsHeK. $200 a month. 

Colonel Borer. Yes. 

Mr. Wrwsteap. In other words, you feel like the very point that I 
am driving at is very adequately taken care of in this law, in this 
legislation ? 

Colonel Boyer. That is right. 

I would also like to make this point, that those individuals who 
receive the readjustment pay, or whatever we call it, and who die or 
who fail to stay active in the Reserve and qualify for retirement— 
they are forgiven. They don’t have to pay it back. So, why should 
we charge these people, in the latter years of their life when they need 
it to live on, a high price for being faithful to the country ? 

Mr. Wrvysteap. The only point I was interested in: Not carrying a 
man along for 14 years and then giving him several thousand dollars 
to get out. I have just gone through this situation where you pay 
them to get in and pay them to get out and encouraging them to re- 
enlist and to do otherwise. I think from what I heard here this 
morning, probably this istaken care of. I just want to be certain that 
we don’t give an incentive to a man who has a business or profession 
out here and decides he will stay 6 more years and still be young 
enough to get out with a considerable lump sum of money and then 
get in the Reserve to build up his retirement. 

I think from what you say you have probably taken care of that, 
but I have not studied the bill and I just wanted to be certain that that 
is taken careof. I think from what you said that that is taken care of. 

Colonel Boyer. I would also like to make this point. From an econ- 
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omy standpoint, the commander who has his 14 years in—the Govern- 
ment isn’t saving any money by letting him go, if he completes his 
20 years. So from the economy standpoint, it is economical to keep 
him on. 

Mr. Winstep. Colonel, I am wanting to keep him. 

Now the next question I am worried about : [f we do do this, whether 
they will keep him or not, after his 14 years. I am worried about that. 

And then t am also wondering if they do keep him, whether or not 
then later on they will have to automatically turn him out or some- 
thing to make way for these younger fellows who come from the 
academies and the NROTC schools. 

I understand that doesn’t affect this bill. I am still for it. And I 
am interested in the protection. I think that is taken care of. 

Colonel Boyer. I think Colonel Carlton pretty well covered that in 
the statement. Because when we look back at the way they kicked 
them in the teeth in 1950, 1953, 1954, and 1955 

Mr. Winsreap. I agree with you. I am 100 percent with you on 
that score. 

I think the point I have been hitting at—as I said, I went through 
this thing with you all the way. I had not studied the provisions of 
this bill too closely. I just wanted to be certain we didn’t go overboard 
on that score. 

Colonel Cartron. Mr. Chairman, let me make one other comment if 
I may. Weare in touch with these Reserve officers overseas and in 
the active-duty forces. We have chapters in all these active-duty 
bases, and particularly our chapters are very strong in Europe. 

I visited over there last fall and I talked to a great many com- 
manders. Now these military commanders are not in favor of impos- 
ing upon these men the obligation to take back any readjustment pay. 
In the first place, they want to keep these officers, all of whom are good 
officers. And these officers want to stay. They don’t want to get out. 
I talked to any number of young officers who raised the question, 
“What chance have I got to stay if I go ahead and stay now? Iama 
young man. I can get out. 1 got a good job offered to me. But if 
I can stay 20 years, I am willing to stay and make it a career.” 

But I don’t believe that this provision about the paying back of the 
readjustment pay—I have no reason to believe that it originated with 
any military commander who deals with these men, who wants to keep 
the officers. 

Mr. Winsteap. I don’t know whether I am familiar enough to know 
just what you are talking about. Are you talking about the readjust- 
ment ‘pay back in case he voluntarily gets out at the end of 14 years? 

Colonel Caruron. No; we are talking about the officers who are 
being r.if.’d and who get a readjustment pay to rehabilitate them- 
selves. 

Mr. Winsteap. Oh. 

Colonel Cariton. Who subsequently go into the Reserves and at 
the age of 60 retire. At the age of 60 they may be drawing $200 
«a month and paying back this readjustment pay out of that. 

Mr. Winsteap. Let me say to you, frankly, no one is stronger for 
this bill than I am. That was one of the points that bothered me. 
So that is why I brought it up. 
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Colonel Borer. Could I stress, the second recommendation of Col- 
onel Carlton’s, about those officers presently on active duty. 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes, sir. Any information you can give there we 
want to have. 

Colonel Borer. We feel, and a great many of the oflicers in the field 
feel, that unless there is some provision in there like that, that all 
officers who are presently on active duty with more than 14 years— 
that they will not be given a contract. So indirectly under this bill 
it becomes a r.i.f. 

Mr. Winsteap. Frankly, that is what has been happening, in my 
opinion. They like these young ones and you can see the reason for it. 

But when a man starts getting 14, 16 years, and almost comes to 
retirement—sometimes I think it is because of the cost of the thing. 
Because, after all, the retirement cost and everything will eventually 
be charged up to the military. But it is not right as far as I am 
concerned. Regardless of what the cost would be, if we are going to 
have a military program, we must have one, and we must give our 
ona as near as possible the same consideration that our Regulars 

ave. 

And I am one of those who think we have to have Regulars and 
reservists. I think this bill will go a long ways in doing just that, 
if we can get certain safeguards. 

Colonel Caruron. Let me make one other comment, too, Mr. Chair- 


man. The Reserve Officers Association believes in high standards . 


for all officers and we are not seeking to keep any officer on duty who 
is not performing up to standard. 

As I said a moment ago, all the commanders that I have talked to in 
the field make no differentiation between Reserve officers and Regulars 
on their staffs. These Reserve officers who are on active duty now 
are good officers and they demonstrated their ability over 10, 12, 14, 
15 years. They want to keep them. And they want to stay. They 
don’t want to get out, no matter how much money you pay them. 
‘They want to work. 

Mr. S.iatINnsHEK. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Surely, go right ahead. 

Mr. StatinsueKk. The Reserve Officers Association has indicated 
its opposition to the repayment of this money in the case of individuals 
who retire under title 3 of Public Law 810. 

What is your position in respect to the problem the chairman raised, 
about people who reenlist, of course, and then, of course, go on to 
voluntary active-duty retirement, that is, retirement from the active- 
duty force? What is your position in respect to repayment in that 
situation ? 

Colonel Cartton. Go ahead. 

Colonel Boyer. Well, actually the problem comes up on the ques- 
tion the chairman raised on that. But it is still defeating the purpose 
of the bill. 

The purpose of the bill is readjustment and rehabilitation. And 
we are making it a loan. So from the standpoint of justice, we 
shouldn’t require a man to repay something that we have told him, 
“This is the money that you have to get out and rehabilitate yourself.” 

Now this man who rehabilitates himself by enlisting in the Regular 
services as an enlisted man in the Army and the Air Force—the Navy 
won’t accept him—does have a real readjustment in two or three areas. 
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No. 1, he is immediately taking a position that wil] pay him a whole 
lot less money than he has been receiving. 

‘I don’t know whether anyone here back in the depression ever had 
to readjust their living to a lower income, but it is harder to adjust 
from a higher income to a lower income than it is from a lower income 
to a higher income. 

In addition, he also has the social readjustment to make, which is 
in one way, I think, making him earn his retirement. A man whose 
wife has been accepted in officers’ circles and all of a sudden he is in 
the enlisted circles has a tough readjustment to make. So there is a 
tremendous readjustment in there to be considered. 

Mr. Siatinsuek. In other words, you feel that the readjustment 
compensation, although perhaps the readjustment situation is not so 
severe as his civilian contemporary in view of the fact he is gomg to 
get, retirement, nevertheless there is a readjustment problem and this 
money would compensate in a sense for this reduction of income and 
the change in the social status, et cetera? 

Colonel Boyer. Precisely. 

Colonel Carutron. Mr. Slatinshek, I think the answer to your ques- 
tion is not to r.i.f. these officers who have had a great number of years. 
I think it was demonstrated in 1957 that the services didn’t reall 
save any money. If they had let him stay on, an officer who had 1714 
years—if they just let him serve his other 214 years and not paid the 
readjustment pay and not paid the reenlistment bonus, the travel time, 
the pay that he got as an enlisted man, the hospitalization, care, food, 
and everything else, the Government would have made money. 

They all agree that these were pretty good officers, and if they just 
would have let them stay on and retired them under title 1, it would 
have been more economical. 

So the answer to your question is we shouldn’t have to face this 
problem if we had dealt with this problem, 

Now an officer who is not cutting the buck, Mr. Chairman, should 
have charges brought against him where he can answer the charges 
and if they are proved, be released from the service. 

But bringing a man’s record up before boards and looking at the 
paper and deciding to let him go, creates a great many problems. 

Mr. Winsreap. The only fellow that concerned me too much was 
the fellow who had nothing in his way and was offered a 6-year con- 
tract at the end of 14 years and because he had an advantage to go out 
here in some private industry or somewhere else and do better—I just 
didn’t want to give him too much advantage, to take advantage of this 
extra 6 years in the first contract, when we are doing all that to help 
and to help the service. 

I didn’t want to give him too much advantage. He could say, “To 
heck with you, I have had my 14 years, I would be better off to take 
my lump sum and go out in private industry,” and you can’t do any- 
thing about it. That is the only man I have been hitting at. I don’t 
want to turn him too much footloose to take advantage of what we are 
giving this bill and then let him for his own welfare proceed. 

I will be talking privately with you about all that. 

Colonel Boyer. He has a long ways to go. 

I would like to elaborate just a little on what Colonel Carlton said. 
Under the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 where these contracts 
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were authorized for 5 years, the payment wasn’t very great. If the 
contract broke in the first year, they got 3 months. 

The Navy and Marines were the only ones who used it. The Army 
and Air Force never used any of the contracts. 

But in the hearings on the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952—and 
it came out in the bill, that an officer who was involuntarily separated, 
except in a case of a general demobilization, would go before a board, 
or at least that was the intent. 

Well what happened is that the records had been placed before a 
board. 

We think that it ought to be awfully clear in this bill that these 
officers who are placed before a board, or the records, rather—that 
they have a chance for personal appearance when they are fighting 
for their lives. Because otherwise, they just 

Mr. Wrvsreap. In other words, you don’t want to give some boards 
records and kick him out. If you have to r.i.f. him again—which we 
may do. I am sick and tired. I have been through it with two 
administrations. This is off the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Winsteap. These boys who are under a 6-year contract—the 
service may not have a choice. They may have to cut this thing back. 

Of course, you can’t blame somebody for finding every way they 
can to justify getting these fellows out. But you are trying to protect 
the men in case a thing like that happens again, that every man will 
have a fair chance if he has a good record. 

Colonel Boyer. In other words, he might serve under some officer 
who didn’t like the cut’of his hairand he could ruin him. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Yes, sir. There might be exceptional cases, but 
that individual is entitled to his day in court. 

Coolnel Boyrr. If he has gotten lazy, it will come out in the hear- 
ings. He should have his day imcourt. 

Mr. Winsreav. Do you folks have any questions? 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Just one question that has been in my mind ever 
since we have been talking over this bill. 

On page 3 of your statement, Colonel Carlton—— 

Colonel Cartron. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. You say: 
at the present time regulations promulgated by the services require the relief 
from active duty of any Reserve officers twice passed over for a temporary 
promotion. 

Now isn’t it a fact that under this bill if we do get a great many 
more Reserve officers staying in the service, which of course, we hope 
to have, we are going to have a good many high-ranking officers there. 
It is going to act as a roadblock. And isn’t it for that reason very 
possibly that a lot of officers through no fault of their own will be 
passed over twice? That is what disturbs me. 

Colonel Cartron. Oh, yes, indeed. 

We realize that you have to have attrition in order to have pro- 
motions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That is the point. 

Colonel Caruton. You have to have officers going out in order to 
bring in these officers. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. To bring them in. Especially in peacetime. 
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Colonel Caruron. Now Colonel Boyer. 

Colonel Boyrr. Mrs. St. George—— 

Mrs. St. Georce. Yes. 

Colonel Borer. We are not raising this question on permanent pro- 
motions. Two passovers for permanent promotions in the Reserve 
under ROPA 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Yes. 

Colonel Boyer (continuing). Or two permanent promotions under 
the OPA for the Regular services. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. That is all right. 

Colonel Boyer. Unless a person has gotten up to a certain grade 
and a certain number of years of service, he is out. 

But under temporary promotions, there is no provision of law that 
because a man gets two temporary promotions he will pass over. 

Now, the Army has alleviated it to a great extent in the last 6 or 8 
months. Because what they are doing now: when their Reserves— 
when all officers on active duty come up for a temporary promotion, 
the Board makes three decisions. 

The best qualified, and they are the ones to be promoted. The fully 
qualified, and those who are found fully qualified are not a passover. 

And then those that are not fully qualified and that is a passover. 
And two of those puts them out. 

But you see, you have to remember this: When you are competing 
for temporary promotion, you are competing with the Regular services 
because the slots are becoming fewer. And all things being equal, the 
average Regular officer, irrespective of whether he is a better officer or 
not, generally builds a better record, because he is trained from the 
start to watch his record. The Reserves oftentimes don’t do that. So 
based on paper records, he shows a better record. 

So we didn’t want this to become a provision whereby they could 
give two temporary passovers and out a man goes. 

Now, if it is on the permanent passovers, that is the law. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Boyer. There is no objection to it. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. There is that danger. 

Colonel Borer. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this question. 

As my remarks just a few moments ago would indicate probably, I 
am very, very strong for the Reserves, both the Regular and the Na- 
tional Guard. 

I think that perhaps the greatest strength of our defense lies in a 
good, strong Reserve. 

But I am a little perturbed about the language you used here for 
amendments. 

Now, I am for those amendments right at the present time. I think 
that amendments along that line are in point. But I call to your 
attention this: your summation there—— 

Colonel Cariton. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. You say: 

Ro roman we recommend that the following provisions be inserted into 
the bill: 

1. That the Secretary of each of the services be authorized to retain on active 


duty without a written agreement any officer who has completed 20 years Federal 
active duty. 
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Now, it is true that would not be mandatory because he is authorized 
only todoit. He wouldn’t have to do it. 

No. 2 says that— 

All officers presently on active duty with more than 14 years Federal active 
duty be given a contract to carry them to the retirement age. 

That is mandatory, apparently, because it says, “they be given.” 

Now, a man unfortunately, we all know, might be a good man and 
a good oflicer, with 14 years’ service, and unfortunately the poor fellow 
might become an alcoholic or he might become for some reason or 
another—he might get out of character and he might get to where he 
didn’t care what happened- He might lost his efficiency and his good 
standing. 

But under this language here, the Secretary would be required 
to give him another contract. 

Now, couldn’t that be modified by saying that all qualified officers, 
or something in there that would not force upon the Army or upon 
us unqualified people ? 

We don’t want people in there just giving them a pension. We 
want people in there who are rendering a service. 

Colonel Cartron. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but any Reserve 
officer or Regular officer, or any officer serving, we feel should be 
required to cut the buck for the entire time of his service. 

If he has had 19 years and 11 months, he should be able—we should 
be able to expect him to render the same high degree of competent 
service that last month. 

This problem that was raised—— 

Mr. Morris. I am sure that is your purpose. 

Colonel Carton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And I am for it. I am for your purpose there. But 
I think we ought to be careful in the language we use so as to not go 
overboard and do something in trying to help the Reserve that might 
actually be injurious to our service. 

Colonel Cartron. Yes. These are principles and not intended to 
be technical language. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Colonel Cartton. Mr. Morris, only—you take over. 

Colonel Boyer. I was just going to say along the same line that 
we didn’t draw this up for legal language to be used, but just 
showin 

Mr. iii: Showing the principles involved. 

Colonel Boyrr. Yes. 

The other point I wanted to make is this. This, and in all of the 
laws, the statute books today give the services full authority to get 
rid of anybody for cause. So anybody that developed the habit you 
mentioned: in the first place, he ought not to be on active duty right 
now. He ought to have been up before a board and they should have 
got rid of him. If they do get rid of him for cause, he doesn’t get 
anything. 

Mr. Morris. I think we probably ought to use the words in there 
“separate for cause.” 

Colonel Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Or something there to show it wasn't the intention 
of Congress to just keep them on. 
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Colonel Borzr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Just in order that they could retire at some time. 

Colonel Cartron. Mr. Morris, you know this problem of sloughing 
off in the last years of service is a human frailty and is not one ex- 
clusively held by Reserve officers. 

Mr. Morris. It certainly isn’t. It is true all through life. I 
didn’t mean—— 

Colonel Cariron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I didn’t mean to make any such inference. 

Colonel Cariron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. As a matter of fact, I doubt if there is as large a per- 
cent among your fine group as there is among society generally. 

But we do know that unfortunately that happens. A person will 
lead a good life and an exemplary life for many, many years, and 
then something will happen in his life to cause him sadness or weak- 
ness of some kind and he wiil change his character. 

Mr. Winsreap. Is that all, Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrvystreap. Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wampter. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to address this question here. In your conferences 
with the different branches of the services and going over it, say 
th’s proposal you have here, that all officers on active duty with more 
than 14 years would not be accepted, what was your reception with 
the active military establishments when you proposed such a proposal 
as this? 

Colonel Caruron. Well, I don’t know that we have talked to them 
specifically about this thing. 

We have expressed some apprehension that this bill could be used 
as a means of getting rid of all officers who had over 14 years, or a 
great many officers who had over 14 years. 

We merely—we raised this point, in order to try to raise a little 
insurance against this bill, with the 14-year provision, that is the 
i4-year cutoff, crossroads, or whatever you choose to call it, might 
not be used merely as a r.i.f. 

A great many officers who are serving with the active duty, over- 
seas and elsewhere, fear that this is going to mean a r.i.f. of a great 
body of officers who have 14 years’ service. 

Mr. Wampter. I can see no difficulty here from this standpoint. 
You take a person who has been—say he had 17 or 16 years’ service, 
who have been lost to the service or released to inactive duty 

Colonel Cartton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wampter (continuing). He possibly just last year would like 
to have been retained at that time under such a contract as this, if 
possible. 

Here he sees a 14-year officer receiving the gains he couldn’t even be 
included in. And then in addition, when you get to 14 years and 
above, you are getting pretty high up the ladder, and naturally you 
are going to cut down on your personnel, and if it isn’t probably 
prorated within the personnel complement itself, within that, you 
are going to get very few of these 14-year people. You will be overly 
complemented in that one field, if they don’t take precautionary 
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Colonel Cartton. I talked to an awful lot of captains who had 12 
and 14 years. 

Mr. Wameter. Sure. 

Colonel Caruron. Particularly in the Air Force, in the European 
theater. 

But Mr. Wampler, that point about the officers who have—who 
have been already r.i.f.’d 
Mr. Wameter. Sure. 

Colonel Cartron (continuing). Officers who were released prior to 
1956 didn’t get any readjustment pay, and a lot of them were very 
unhappy about it. 

Occasionally we get a letter from them, “Isn’t there something you 
can do about getting us readjustment pay ?” 

Well, of course, the effective date of the act was 1956, and it is one 
of the sad things of life that you just don’t make those things retro- 
active. 

Mr. Wamp ter. I certainly appreciate the consideration given Re- 
serve officers here, and I can certainly see where it is going to bolster 
military establishments all over, with the proper approach. 

I certainly hope they can work out those discrepancies, because 
most of the mail I know we are receiving right now is from the dis- 
contented officers before June of 1958. I would hate to get back into 
a discriminatory thing as far as they are concerned. 

Mr. Winsteap. Is that all? 

Mr. Wameter. That is all. 

Mr. Winsteap. Any further questions / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Wrinsteap. We appreciate you gentlemen coming here. We all 
are interested in the same cause. 

I believe this concludes all the witnesses we have. 

Mr. SiaTiNnsHEK. I have statements from the American Legion and 
the Jewish War Veterans and a letter from the National Guard Asso- 
ciation they would like to be inserted in the record, if it please the- 
chairman. 

Mr. Winsteap. Without objection, you will insert them. 
(The statements referred to are as follows :) 





STATEMENT OF Dr. W. J. DANFORTH, CHAIRMAN OF THE AERONAUTICS AND SPACE- 
COMMTITEE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE THE HoUsE ARMED SERVICES. 
SvuBCOMMITTEE No. 3 IN Support oF H.R. 3369. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I would like to express the- 
appreciation of the American Legion for the opportunity to testify at these hear- 
ings. The American Legion supports H.R. 3369 because we believe its provi- 
sions will do much to strength the officers’ corps, both Reserve and Active. 
Further, we are of the opinion that this bill, if enacted, will alleviate some: 
apparent inadequacies in this Nation’s treatment of its Reserve officers. Last. 
year term retention was a vital part of the legislation introduced to provide the 
career-incentive needs determined necessary through long study by the Cordiner-: 
committee. At that time the American Legion had already prepared its testimony 
in support of this needed legislation to benefit Reserve officers. The legislatiom 
was needed then and it is needed now. 

Mr. Chairman, in these times of continued world crisis, one of the most valu- 
able assets of the United States of America is the Reserve Officer Corps. This 
has been proven time and again throughout the history of our Nation. 

During the Korean war, to cite a recent instance, 600,000 reservists, many of 
them officers, were recalled from civilian life to “beef up” our forces fighting 
international communism. Many of these officers had outstanding records of: 
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service in World War Il. By the time the Korean war ended some of them 
had as much as 15 years on active duty. They decided to remain in the service, 
seemingly assured that their service to the Nation would be appreciated enough 
that they would be allowed to make a career in the Armed Forces. Such was 
not the case for many of these fine men, for in 1957, with the issuance of the 
so-called reduction-in-forces order, a number of highly qualified officers were 
detached from the services. 

Mr. Chairman, the reductions continue now, and we find many more w orthy 
officers have fallen victim to involuntary release from an Armed Forces career. 
We believe, Mr. Chairman, that such treatment of these officers under present 
law is quote harsh—indeed unfair. 

‘Term retention contracts such as those offered in H.R. 3869 are long overdue. 
The officers called to active duty need some measure of assurance that they 
and their families will be secure. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said about the need for highly qualified officers 
in the Armed Forces. As our technological pace quictens in the tield of military 
science, even more qualified men will be needed for careers in the services. For 
the most part, these officers will have skills which are in great demand by private 
industry and for which private industry is willing to pay well. Thus, in the 
tinal analysis, the miiltary, in order to retain good men in positions of responsi- 
bility will need to offer some sort of career inducements to young men eligible 
for Reserve officer commissions. Certainly, the treatment of some Reserve officers 
over the past few years is not the sort of treatment which young men thinking 
of «a career in the service would like to be accorded. 

The American Legion expresses its support of the foliowing provisions of 
this bill and urges their adoption : 

To make contracts mandatory rather than permissive for Reserve officers on 
active duty after the {first 2 years of commissioned service. 

To accord such officers completing contracts 2 months’ basic pay for each year 
served under the contract. 

To pay the Reserve officer relensed involuntarily 2 months’ basic pay for each 
year he has served under the contract, provided his service was satisfactory. 
And in addition to this, the involuntarily released officer under contract would 
be paid 1 month’s basic pay and allowances for each year of the uncompleted 
contract. 

As a transitional measure for those presently on duty and eligible for con- 
tract who may be separated involuntarily; and for those who have served 
on active duty for more than 10 years, 2 months’ basic pay per year beyond the 
10-year mark. 

To offer a Reserve officer with 14 years satisfactory commissioned active 
service a regular commission or a contract to carry him to retirement eligibility 
or be released from active duty with appropriate readjustment pay. 

To offer a Reserve officer who served 12 years satisfactory commissioned serv- 
ice under contract, if related, the equivalent of 2 years’ basic pay as would a 
Regular officer with 14 years’ service if involuntarily released. 

One of the most important elements of the Cordiner Committee report was 
the lack of incentives for Reserve officers serving on extended active duty. It 
is indeed gratifying that the distinguished chairman of this subcommittee has 
seen fit to introduce this bill in an effort to offer some incentives and by so 
doing raise the morale of those officers first and most frequently affected by 
reductions in forces and other cuts in the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the belief of the American Legion that our Reserve officers 
deserve a measure of scurity for their services. It is our hope that the humani- 
tarian principles which inspired this bill will be recognized for their true worth 
by the Congress of the United States—both for the indiivdual good and well- 
being of our Reserve officers and for the Nation. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT BY BERNARD WEITZER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, JEWISH WAR 
VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA FOR SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, HousE 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTER, FEBRUARY 24, 1959, H.R. 3369 


On behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity of presenting our views in favor of H.R. 3369, which will 
greatly help to insure our national security. 
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Your committee is well acquainted with the fact that the Reserve officers of 
our Armed Forces are a very large segment of the officer corps in our Defense 
Establishment. In the present world situation today and for many, many years 
to come, Reserve officers must continue also to be a very important segment of 
this officer corps. Consequently, it is vital that such Reserve officers he of the 
best quality and have a high degree of morale. 

Any young officer, upon completion of his 2 years of obligatory service, and for 
that matter, many of the higher ranking Reserve officers, can find in the treatment 
which has been accorded to Reserve officers in the last dozen years, innumerable 
deterrents which would weigh against a decision to continue his career in the 
armed services. The Cordiner committee report reflected the shortcomings only 
too well. The legislation of 1957 abated many faults. 

H.R. 3369 is a further major step in the right direction, for it will lend a large 
degree of certainty in assuring the Reserve officer that good performance will 
enable a Reserve officer to expect continuity in his military career at least to 
the point of 20-year retirement benefits. Without such legislation as H.R. 3369 
provides, the attractive employment possibilities in industry will be a constant 
magnet to draw from the Reserve Officers Corps the most capable and the 
better trained individuals. Likewise, the lack of this legislation will cut down 
the number of men who will volunteer to continue after their 2 years of obligatory 
service so that selection of superior individuals will be impossible. 

I hope your committee will give favorable consideration to the suggestions 
made by the Reserve Officers Association of the United States in essence if not 
in the form in which the suggestions were proposed. 


NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., February 23, 1959. 
Hon. L. MENDEL RIvERs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, Committee on Armed Services, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Rivers: The National Guard Association of the United States is not 
directly concerned with H.R. 3369, a bill to amend title 10 United States Code, 
, with respect to active-duty agreements for Reserve officers, and for other pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, we consider this legislation a significant milestone in the 
matter of attempting to establish some stability in the active-duty forces for the 
vast numbers of Reserve officers who are, and have been, loyally serving their 
country for an extended period of time as members of the active forces. 

We join with the Reserve Officers Association of the United States and those 
other orgnnizations who have a direct interest in the welfare of Reserve officers 
and the Armed Forces in supporting the general purposes of H.R. 3369 and we are 
convineed that, properly administered, the provisions of this legislation will 
increase the efficiency of the active Armed Forces and lend a heretofore unknown 
stability to the career of active-duty Reserve officers. 

In order that the proposed legislation might be clarified and strengthened we 
suggest that: 

(1) The Secretary of each service be authorized to retain on active duty 
any officer who has completed 20 years of active Federal service ; 

(2) Those officers who have completed 14 years of active Federal service, 
but less than 18 years, and who are qualified, be extended an active-duty 
contract for that period of time that will provide stability in such cases up 
to the 20-year term ; and 

(3) The provision requiring Reserve officers to reimburse the Federal 
Government for rehabilitation allowances received be striken from the bill. 

With the foregoing changes we believe that the bill, if enacted, will be greatly 
improved and a long step in the direction of providing equality and fair treat- 
ment for our Reserve Officer Corps. 

Sincerely, 


WILuiaM H. Harrison, Jr., 
Major General, AGC, Mass ARNG, President. 
Mr. Wrnsreap. Now, the committee will meet next Wednesday at 
10 a.m..iu the regular commitice room to take up the bill for reading 
and-ame dments. 
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Mr. Suatinsuek. A sectional analysis. With representatives of the 
Defense Department. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Yes. 

We stand adjourned. 

Mr. StatinsHeKk. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, February 25, 1959.) 


House or ReprEsENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 
Washington, D.C., Wednesday, February 25, 1959. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., the Honorable L. Mendel Rivers 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. I will ask the committee to come to order. Mr. Jack- 
son, will you and Mr. Bartimo come forward. We want to begin the 
sectional analysis of the bill. 

Have a seat, gentlemen. When we get to these sections where the 
membership of the committee have some questions which are per- 
tinent to that section of the bill, then we will explore those areas 
where there may be some questions or some misunderstanding or some 
further testimony. 

When the committee adjourned on Friday under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Winstead, I think we had concluded with the testimony of 
everybody that applied; is that correct, Mr. Slatinshek ? 

Mr. StatrnsHexk. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, there aren’t any existing or unheard witnesses 
who applied? 

Mr. SvatinsHeK. None of record, sir. The National Guard Asso- 
ciation has filed a simple statement which we will include in the rec- 
ord but they don’t wish to testify. 

Mr. Rivers. Is it definitely understood now that everybody who 
has applied has been given opportunity to be heard on this bill? Is 
there anybody remaining who desires to be heard? There is none. 
Now we will start with the analysis of the bill. Mr. Slatinshek, you 
take up there. 

Mr. StatinsHex. Mr. Jackson, I assume Mr. Bartimo will speak 
in your behalf in connection with the section-by-section analysis of 
the bill? 

Secretary Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. StatinsHEK. I will read the section then—and if Mr. Bartimo 
will proceed to explain it. 

H.R. 3369. The title: 

To amend title 10, United States Code, with respect to active duty agreements for Reserve 
officers, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 

That section 679 of title 10, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 


$679. Active duty agreements. 


(a) Before ordering a member of an armed force under his jurisdiction to 
active duty (other than for training) as; Reserve officer with his consent for 
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a period of three months or more, or before retaining him on active duty with 
his consent for such a period, the Secretary concerned shall make a standard 
written agreement with that member requiring him to serve for a period of 
active duty that the Secretary considers is necessary to meet the needs of that 
armed foree, but not more than six years. An active duty agreement may not 
be made in time of war, or of national emergency declared by Congress or the 
President after July 1, 1953, and an active duty agreement already in effect 
terminates at the beginning of a war or such an emergency. 

(b) Subsection (a) does not apply— 

(1) to an officer of the Medical Corps or Dental Corps of the Army or 
Navy; 

Mr. Rivers. Before you get to the word “emergency”—now this bill 
is an amendment to the existing act; is that correct ¢ 
. Mr. Barrrwo. Yes, Mr. Chairman; if I may at this time make a 
statement on that point, I think it will be clear as I analyze the bill 
throughout. 

Mr. Rivers. Do we have to say this bill shall be known as anything 
or just say this bill is an amendment, or whatever it is. What do we 
call it? 

Mr. Barrimo. I think for a short name, “Term Retention Act,” 
might be suitable, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s work that in so it will have a name in the future. 
Go ahead. 

Mr. Barrimo. I think it will be helpful for the committee and for 
future people who are going to implement the bill to have preliminary 
this statement, as you have indicated, Mr. Chairman, this bill is based 
on two present laws. One is what is called the active duty agreement 
law—sections 679 and 680 of title 10. 

Very briefly, in layman’s terms, this particular law, these two sec- 
tions of law, provide as follows: (1) they make contracts with mem- 
bers of the Reserve components permissive; (2) the contracts should 
not exceed more than 5 years. This is, generally, in layman’s terms 
what section 679 provides for. 

Now, section 680 of title 10, again very briefly, provides that 1 
month’s basic pay, special pay and allowances, for each year of the 
unexpired term of the contract. Let me give you an example to pin 
that down. Let’s suppose that X, a Reserve major, has a 5-year con- 
tract. Iam talking about present law. He completes 3 years of that 
5-year contract, at the end of which time he is involuntarily separated. 

Under the terms as I have briefly explained them, he would get 
1 month’s pay, special pay and allowances, for each year uncompleted. 

Mr. Rivers. For each unexpired year of his contract 

Mr. Barrimo. Yes. Now this is the first bridge on which this 
legislation is built. 

The second one is referred to as the “Readjustment Pay Act.” This 
was enacted as Public Law 676 of the 84th Congress and it was ap- 
proved on July 9, 1956. 

Mr. Rivers. Did it have a title? ' 

Mr. Bartimo. It did not have a title as such—I will give you the 
title of the bill: “To provide a lump sum readjustment payment for 
members of the Reserve components who are involuntarily released 
from active duty.” 

Mr. Rivers. Now this bill seeks to supersede those two laws to which 
you referred, known now as sections 679 and 680. 
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Mr. Bartrimo. Of title 10, and this particular bill which I have just 
referred to, which is Public Law 676 of the 84th Congress which we 
refer to as the Readjustment Pay Act. 

Mr. Rivers. And it seeks to supersede those provisions of the law. 

Mr. Bartrmo. I think that would be a correct way to describe it. 

Mr. Rivers. Or implement it, which is it ? 

Mr. Barrio. I think more accurately we could say that this 
present legislation under consideration—— 

Mr. Rivers. Proposed legislation. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Yes; this proposed legislation modifies these two laws 
I have mentioned. 

Now in layman’s terms, let me take about a minute to explain what 
this second bill really does. This is generally what it provides. We 
are not going into “nuts and bolts”—it provides that members of the 
Reserve components who are involuntarily release from inactive duty 
with at least 5 years of continuous active duty, are entitled to a lump 
sum readjustment pay at the rate of 1 month’s pay for each year’s 
active service ending at the close of the 18th year. 

Let me pin that home, Mr. Chairman. Three points really stand 
out. One, the man must be involuntarily released; two, that he must 
have had at least 5 years of continuous active duty; and three, the rate 
of pay is one-half month’s basic pay for each year completed. 

If we bear those points in mind as we go through this analysis, we 
can see how this particular proposed legislation was developed and 
what was the intent of the drafters and the policy of the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. With that statement, I will let you go ahead. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Having that in mind, the first clause Mr. Slatinshek 
read, 679(a), in layman’s terms provides that a member of an armed 
force must be given a standard active duty agreement by the Secretary 
concerned before he may be ordered to active duty, other than for train- 
ing, as a Reserve officer with his consent for a period of 3 months or 
more or before he may be retained on active duty with his consent for 
such a period. 

Each agreement must require the Reserve officer to serve on active 
duty for a period of up to but not more than 6 years, in accordance 
with what the Secretary considers to be the needs of the Armed Forces. 

However, agreements will not be made in time of war or national 
emergency and those agreements that are already in effect terminate 
automatically at the end of a war or emergency. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you going through the whole bill ? 

Mr. Bartimo. We should go through the whole bill in that fashion. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we know that, don’t we? Didn’t the Secretary 
give us all of that ? 

i a Bartimo. He did generally but as we go on, I think you will 

n 

Mr. Rivers. I think it would be better if you would confine your ex- 
planation to sections and portions of the proposal, rather than to give 
us the whole package now, because we are going to have to rehash it 
mag boy * Don’t you think so, Mr. Slatinshek ? 

Mr. SiatinsHek. As you wish, Mr. Chairman. I thought perhaps 
if we could go over it quickly, then I would suggest that we go over 
each section as it is contained in the bill and perhaps summarize it. 
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Then if that section has a question, then we will raise a question. 
That would give us continuity. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you want him to continue to rehash the bill / 

Mr. StatinsHeK. Yes. Instead of reading it, however 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, let me ask one question here. I want 
to proceed with expedition as much as possible and I wouldn’t do 
anything to prevent that and I certainly would bow to the wish of 
the chairman. 

But I do have one amendment to offer at a certain place in the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. We will get to that. 

Mr. Morris. Now the question is: Shall I offer that or suggest it at 
the time we reach that or can we go on through the bill and then come 
back fora minute? What are your wishes? 

Mr. Rivers. I think your amendment will be in order when we go 
into executive session to write the bill, but you may bring your idea 
to the attention of the Department at that time. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Mr. Statrnsuex. Mr. Chairman, with your indulgence, I will have 
Mr. Bartimo proceed with a general explanation of each of these sec- 
tions, trying to make it as concise and brief as possible. 

Mr. Rivers. What you are doing is reviewing this for us. Don’t 
make it too full. We havea pretty fair idea. 

Mr. Bartrmo. It might be well to point out in this section, Mr. 
Chairman, that has just been read and I have explained, it differs 
from the old law in that it excludes enlisted men from mandatory 
contracts. 

The other key feature is that it requires a maximum contract of u 
to 6 years. Remember the old law had 5 years. Now section (b) 
which I believe Mr. Slatinshek would like to read-—— 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Rather than go through these by reading as we 
started out, I suggest that you go ahead and simply summarize them, 
hitting them very briefly. 

Mr. Rivers. These are those to whom it does not apply / 

Mr. Bartimo. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and the following 
persons are excluded, the mandatory contract feature would not apply. 

We can summarize it as follows: The medical officers, including 
doctors and dentists and also veterinarians of the four services. 

Mr. Rivers. We better call them physicians and dentists because 
they all are doctors. I tried that one time and couldn’t get by with 
it. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Now the fourth subsection states, and here, Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to pent out a necessary change in the bill in order 
to bring in warrant officers. 

In drafting this bill we neglected at certain points to include war- 
rant officers. As you heard from Judge Jackson, the policy of the 
Department of Defense was to treat warrant officers and commissioned 
warrants the same as commissioned officers. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me get that straight. Warrant officers as such, 
are not commissioned officers, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. SxiatinsHex. That is right. 
Mr. Rivers. You have to refer to commissioned warrants. 
Secretary Jackson. We have commissioned warrants and in other 





services, the terminology is not commissioned warrants. I would 
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like to make the record very clear here we are talking about Reserve 
warrants only. 

Mr. Rivers. Are there both commissioned and noncommissioned 
warrants ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. We intend to include them all and there was 
through perhaps inartful language here in the present form an indi- 
cation that they might be excluded because the words “second lieu- 
tenant” and “ensign” are used which are not normally applied to 
warrants, so we are suggesting, sir, that the bill submitted to you 
be changed so it will be clear that it does not exclude Reserve warrant 
officers. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, Mr. Slatinshek, we will make that 
correction right now. 

Mr. Barrio. May I also state here that a similar change must be 
made in other sections of the bill. We won’t belabor this point but 
with your permission—— 

Mr. Rivers. We will be consistent throughout. 

Mr. Bartimo. We will work it out with Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Rivers. Very well. 

Mr. Bartimo. Going on to section 2(b)(5) of the bill. This pro- 
vides that. an officer who is hospitalized or under investigation or has 
court-martial charges or board proceeding pending before him is also 
excluded from a mandatory contract. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute, what about being hospitalized 

Mr. Barrimo. If you know a man is going to be retired for physical 
disability, we can see no need for making a mandatory contract with 
such an individual. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. You don’t bar a man though who might survive and 
be eligible ? 

Mr. Rivers. We better explain that hospitalized. We will look at 
that closely when we get to it but make a note as to that. 

Mr. Morris. A man against whom a charge is pending might be 
absolutely innocent and his innocence is established or they fail to 
establish his guilt, he certainly ought to be entitled to the contract 
after that Naa tele established. 

Mr. Bartino. Both your point and the point Mr. Winstead raised 
are taken care of in another section of the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. We will take care of all of that when we start writing 
the bill. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Section 2(b) (7) merely applies the terms of this—— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now, did you skip (6) ¢ 

Mr. Bartirmo. I am sorry. Section 2(b) (6) provides that an officer 
who is authorized by the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary con- 
‘cerned to serve on active duty in connection with a special project or 
assignment or to serve on a board is excluded. 

This exception is subject to such policies as the Secretary of Defense 
may prescribe. This will insure strict control of these special assign- 
ments. Let me give you an example. 

Mr. Rivers. Would that come under the Reorganization Act? 

Mr. Bartrmo. It comes under the powers of the Secretary of De- 
fense under his general powers of direction authority and control of 
‘the military departments and agencies in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we gave him authority under the Reorganization 
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Act, Mr. Secretary, to have certain people under the direct control of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs. 

Secretary Jackson. That is correct. I would like to point out 
that this addresses itself to exclusion, if this bill is passed it will be 
mandatory on the Secretary of Defense to give contracts to all. 

Mr. Rivers. To those people under special assignment ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. These are instances where he would not be 
required. These are exceptions, but as pointed out, even under these 
circumstances he might be so inclined, but it is to correct abuses. <A 
man comes on for a special project of a couple of months and goes 
back. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we want the record to show that abundantly. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Passing on to section 2(b) (7), Mr. Chairman, it ap- 
plies the terms of this proposed legislation to the Coast Guard and 
also provides that the regulations which are worked out with the 
Coast Guard, by the Coast Guard and Defense should be as near uni- 
form as possible. 

Mr. Rivers. We dothat for all ? 

Mr. Bartimo. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Because under an emergency the Coast Guard comes 
under armed services’ jurisdiction. 

Mr. Bartimo. The next section is what we call the “notwithstanding 
clause,” and this provides that a person who has not completed at 
least 2 years of active duty as an officer may be given a regular agree- 
ment to serve on active duty as a Reserve officer for a period of at 
least 1 year beginning at the completion of the first 2 years of active 
service. 

Let me explain that. Supposing that when this proposed legisla- 
tion becomes law, you have a —— officer who has a 3-year contract. 
The Marine Corps, for example, has what they call the ROTC officers. 
He already has a contract for 3 years. This merely means that during 
the first 2 years of his obligated service under this ROTC contract, 
they might want to sign him up for an additional period of time. 
This would allow the Marine Corps or the service concerned to do this. 

In other words, if you have a real good man, you might not want 
to take the chance of the 2 years going by and not signing him up. 
You might want to induce him to ‘take one of these contracts. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, the Marine Corps goes to these fine schools like 
the Citadel and VMI and the other outstanding military colleges 
and takes a certain quota of their graduates who have the ROTC 
commission which is to serve 3 years in the active service under con- 
tract; isn’t it? 

Mr. Barrio. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And this permits him while on that 3-year tour of 
duty, if the man shows peculiar aptitudes which the Marine Corps 
likes, they can tender him a contract for what duration, any duration, 
they want? 

Mr. Bartimo. Up to 6 years, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But any duration they want. 

Mr, Bartimo. Any duration up to 6 years, The next section is 
section 2(c) of the bill and this provides that active-duty agreements 
may be made with an officer who has completed less than 14 years of 
active service, as an officer, if that contract would expire after the- 
officer has completed 14 years of service. 
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What this really does, Mr. Chairman, can be spelled out by this 
example: Supposing at the time this bill becomes law, you have a 
Reserve officer who has 13 years and 2 months service, 

Now as you remember from Secretary Jackson’s explanation earlier, 
at the 14-year mark, you must do one of three things. Either give 
him a 6-year contract which would take this man to retirement, 
augment him as a Regular, or send him home. 

We want to be sure that we don’t have a hiatus at the 14-year mark, 
that you have a man go beyond these 14 years, because of these. three 
eh Ea So this section would grant us permission to make a 
contract for less than 1 year in the case of the individual who has a 
little more than 13 years’ service. 

Mr. Rivers, Well, I don’t want to discuss this section right here 
at this time because that is going to occupy a lot of discussion in the 
committee, so we will get you out of here, but I don’t want to discuss 
it now because it will be discussed at length. 

Mr. Barrimo. All right. Section 2(d) of the bill provides in effect 
what I have just stated, that is an officer who completes at least 14 
years of active service as an officer shall be given one of three choices, 
released from active duty, appointed as a Regular officer, or given an 
active-duty agreement which would take him to retirement. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you should put “1”, “2”, and “3” there so it 
would be easy to read. Don’t you think so, Mr. Slatinshek ? 

Mr. SLAtTrnsHEK. Yes. 

Mr. Barrimo. Would you like me to restate that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Barrimo. I will say it this way: This particular section requires 
that an officer, a Reserve officer who has completed 14 years of active 
service 

Mr. Rivers. At least 14 years? 

Mr. Bartimo. Fourteen years of active service as an officer, shall be 
given one of the following: (1) released from active duty; (2) ap- 
pointed as a Regular officer; or (3) given an active-duty agreement 
which would take him through to retirement. 

Subsection (e) of section 2 provides that agreements are subject to 
such policies, procedures, and controls as the Secretary of Defense 
may prescribe for the Armed Forces under his jurisdiction, or by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the Coast Guard when the Coast Guard 
is not operating as a service in the Navy. 

The controls prescribed by the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury must be as uniform as practicable. Subsection 
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r. Rivers. Well, let’s get this straight for the record, and I want 
Mr. Van Zandt and Mr. Slatinshek to check me on this, As far as 
the organic setup of the Coast Guard is concerned, the armed serv- 
ices have nothing to do with that anyway. We just direct the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to make whatever we do for the Armed Forces 
applicable to the Coast Guard and, in times of emergency, the oper- 
ational part of the Coast Guard is all that is under the jurisdiction of 
the Navy. Isn’t that right? Under the organic setup they have 
nothing to do with that. 

Am I right, Mr. Van Zandt, it is just for operational purposes? 
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Mr. SiatinsHek. To make the answer for the record accurate and 
precise, we have Admiral Ross of the Coast Guard here who could 
address himself to that question. 

Admiral Ross or Captain Sands. 

Admiral Ross. As I understand it, it is the way you stated it. 

Mr. Rivers. It is only for operational purposes. 

Admiral Ross. The De artment of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; the Department of Defense. You are very much 
a ag of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Bartimo. I might say regarding your question that we work 
very well with our sister service, the Coast Guard, in working out this 
implementation. We turn now to subsection (f) of section 2 which 
provides that agreements which terminate at the beginning of a war 
or national emergency do not operate to prevent the officer concerned 
from being retained on active duty without their consent. 

Now, we turn to section 3 of the bill. 

Mr. Morris. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. My present intention 
is, when the proper time comes, to offer an amendment and I wanted 
to wait until he finishes this particular section, but it refers to No. 1 
there on page 4. Now I would like to ask some questions of the Sec- 
retary or of the present witness to clarify my own thinking and to 
present to the committee, if this is the proper time to do it; I would 
like to ask some questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Wouldn’t it be better if we let him complete his state- 
ment and then propound these questions to the Secretary ? 

Mr. Bartimo. I think it would be better. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s let you complete your statement and then we will 
get into this. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. How much more explanation do you have? 

Mr. Bartrmo. Well, I think we can make it very short, but I think 
when we get to section 3, we should, if I may suggest, sir, take some 
time in explaining it because even some very erudite lawyers have 
found it a very tricky section to understand. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we are not going to rush this thing out of the 
committee. If we are here until next Tuesday, we are going to take 
the time. 

Mr. Barto. Section 2, Mr. Chairman, is the section which amends 
what I call the breach of contract provisions that I mentioned pre- 
liminarily. 

It amends section 680(b) of title 10 of the United States Code which 
provides for the so-called breach of contract compensation for the Re- 
serve officer who is released before the expiration of his agreement, by 
excepting from the right to receive such compensation to those Reserve 
oa who are released for failure to meet prescribed efficiency stand- 
ards. 

Present law doesn’t have such a clause in it and, of course, the rea- 
son it doesn’t is because it was at the rate of 1 months’ basic pay for 
the uncompleted part of a contract where he was released. 

Mr. Rivers. At the present time I want to ask both you and the 
Secretary if the consideration of the full committee yesterday on the 
hump legislation with which I am sure you are familiar, has altered 
your thinking on this bill as to make a consistent application for both 
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Regulars and Reserves as nearly as possible when they are removed 
from active duty, and at the proper time we will want to go into that. 

Secretary Jackson. You are referring to the amendment for con- 
structive service, sir, in the hump bill 

Mr. Rivers. I am referring to the whole bill and to the contract 
as to the liquidated amount payable and the formula for arriving at 
that as contained in the bill which the distinguished and able gentle- 
man, Mr. Kilday, who is such a genius on these matters, got through 
the full committee yesterday, because I think it is going to bring up 
some questions, and I just wondered if you had any different thinking 
as a result of what the committee did yesterday ? 

Secretary Jackson. No, we think our bill is compatible with what 
the hump bill contains. 1 haven't the details of the constructive serv- 
ice as I understand the amendment but this is something a little bit at 
variance with what we are talking about here. These people in the 
hump bill are being separated involuntarily now or would be in cer- 
tain instances in spite of the fact that all of the time they were get- 
ting up there they had a statutory guarantee that they would not be 
separated except for cause, so I understand that the committee in its 
wisdom has determined that there should be some sort of fair treat- 
ment for having been deprived of that which they were guaranteed. 

I understand that is the philosophy. This is not quite comparable 
to what we are considering here. 

Mr. Rivers. We will go into that very fully Ister on. 

Mr. Barrimo. Mr. Chairman, we now come io section 3 which as I 
have previously stated, is a little complicated and gets tricky. 

Mr. Rivers. That is page what ? 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Page 3 of the sectional analysis. 

Mr. Barrimo. That is on page 5 of the bill, line 13. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, yes, I couldn’t see for looking. 

Mr. Bartimo. Let me try to explain it. I think this might be help- 
ful, sir, for people who are trying to understand this bill in the future. 
First of all, as I have said, section 3 amends present law which is 
referred to as the readjustment pay law. That law currently pro- 
vides 

Mr. Rivers. If the committee will bear with me, under our Ram- 
seyer rule analysis, if you will turn to page 3 of what Mr. Slatinshek 
has compiled here, we can follow the expanation better. 

Mr. Barrimo. Maybe I should begin again, Mr. Chairman. This 
particular section of the bill amends what we refer to as the readjust- 
ment pay law which was Public Law 676. In order to understand this 
section 3 which is a bit tricky, let’s first of all set the groundwork for 
some general rules and I think we can follow what the intent of this 
language is. 

First of all, the old law provided, as you will remember, that a 
member of a Reserve component must be involuntarily released, must 
have had 5 years of continuous active duty before he was entitled to 
the one-half month’s basic pay for each year served. 

This rule still applies. However, it is modified by the following 
rule: That an individual, a member of the Reserve components, upon 
reaching the 10-year mark, would have the one-half month’s basic pay 
increased to 2 months’ basic pay for service performed beginning at 
the end of the 10th year and through the 18th year. 
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Mr. Rivers. Now the bill that Mr. Brooks got through last year 
Which was not taken up by the Senate just changed your formula 
from a half month’s to 2 months’ and you, in substance, are following 
that philosophy here, isthat right? = 

Mr. Bartmo. I think that your statement is correct, but it has some 
exceptions which I will explain in just a moment. 

Mr. Rivers. Isee. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Barrruo. With those two general rules, we have gone on and 
added the following rules namely that a Reserve officer who is given 
a contract is entitled to 2 months’ basic pay for each completed under 
that contract. He must have completed the entire contract to get the 
2 months’ basic pay. , 

Another feature—— 

Mr. Winsreap. Let me ask a question there. You are talking about 
a 10-year man now? 

Mr. Bartimo. No, sir. I think we must have these rules in mind 
to find the effect. 

Let me just go back hastily. The present law does not change the 
old law which was one-half month’s basic pay, if a man is involuntarily 
separated and provided 5 continuous years of active duty. That is 
still in effect. 

However, at the end of the 10-year mark this same individual 
will instead of getting one-half month’s basic pay, will get 2 months’ 
basic pay from the 11th year through the 18th year. Now mark 
these words well if I may say that: There are exceptions to that rule, 
but if you have those rules in mind as we move on to the next point, 
I think you will see how this legislation has evolved and what it is 
intended to do. 

The next point being 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bartimo, you might call to 
the attention of the committee the fact that actually the problem is 
divided into two areas. The problem actually could be more simply 
approached if you would approach it from two perspectives. 

ne, you are treating officers who are presently on active duty and 
who have, in fact, in excess of 10 years of active duty and then all 
other officers, and Mr. Bartimo was directing his remarks generally to 
the group that had in excess of 10 years. 

Mr. Barrio. Yes. May I ask this, Mr. Chairman, if I may be so 
bold as to say. Will you hear me out until I finish because—and I say 
that from experience—every lawyer, and you are all erudite legislators, 
who has looked at this section piecemeal without having the complete 
picture, has come out confused. What I am seeking to do here is to 
give you the complete picture so that we will know what the bill does 
and then if we ask questions on the basis of that, I think we can all 
understand the bill really does. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. Bartrmo. We now come to the next point and that is the other 
feature of this proposed legislation which mandatorily requires that 
every officer after the law is enacted, and after the 1-year grace period, 
must have a contract. 

What happens to this man? Tf he gets a contract, let us say, for 5 





years and he completes the 5 years, this man would get 2 months basic ’ 
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It is important to note that this is what we term in the vernacular, 
“money in the bank” for the officer. Even if he voluntarily left at 
the completion of the 5 years, this man would get 5 years credit at 2 
months pay per year. 

Mr. Rivers. Now I am not completely plain on that, myself. I 
might be kind of opaque, that is generally understood, I am confused, 
but let’s get it straight. A man has completed 10 years and he comes 
under your other formula. Now he has completed 14, is that what you 
are talking about 

Mr. Barrio, No, sir, I am not. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, then go ahead. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Would you be good enough to give me your example 
and I think I can tell you what the outcome is but if I may just 
complete the two other 

Mr. Rivers. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Bartimo. Now let's take the point which you are referring to 
which is really the next point. Let’s assume that this bill becomes law 
and the man has at that point 14 years of active service but this par- 
ticular man does not have a contract, it is during the interim period 
before the services get around to making a contract for him. 

Mr. Rivers. That isthe 1 year. 

Mr. Bartimo. That is the 1 year. Now let’s suppose that this man 
at the end of 14 years decided he wanted to leave the service, he had a 
big job on the outside and he wanted to leave. The question is under 
this bill what would this man get? Now you remember the first rule 
I stated was that the man must be involuntarily released if he does 
not have a contract. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Bartrmo. This man is such an individual. So this particular 
man in my example would get nothing under the present bill. 

Mr. Rivers. That is if he voluntarily leaves. 

Mr. Bartimo. Right. Now, let’s take the same man involuntarily 
separated. 

Mr. Rivers. Without a contract. 

Mr. Bartimo. Without a contract. You remember the rule. For 
the first 10 years he gets one-half month’s basic pay and at the com- 
pletion of 10 years through the 14th year he would get 2 months’ basic 
pay for each of these 4 years. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Bartimo. All right, now let’s take a third example. Let’s sup- 
pose this same man now . 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute now, iet me interject this. For 10 years 
he gets half a month. From 10 through 14, whether or not he leaves 
voluntarily or involuntarily, he gets 2 months. 

Mr. Bartrmo. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, if you say no, I understand it. _Now 
ahead. 

Mr. Winsteap. To the extent he had had 15 years, you would give 
him a 5-year contract; if he had 17 you would give him a 3-year con- 
tract. But tothe extent he has 14, you would give him 6. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Yes. Let’s take the same example and I think it is 
important, let’s say that the man completed 12 years before he was 
given a contract and then he was given a contract of 1 year. There- 
fore, at the end of the 1 year he would have had 13 years’ active service. 
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Let’s suppose that this man has had 13 years of active service, and 
wants to voluntarily get out. What would he get? The rule of invol- 
untary separation is changed immediately when this individual signed 
a contract and, therefore, once he has signed a contract, he would not 
be bound by the involuntary separation rule and he would get one-half 
month’s basic pay for the first 10 years. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, that is basic. 

Mr. Bartimo. That is basic. 

Mr. Barrimo. Under the example that I gave, I said that the rule 
changed once the man came under contract, and as I began to say, 
under this example, he would receive one-half month’s basic pay for 
the first 10 years. 

Beginning at the 10-year mark, he would get 2 months’ basic pay, 
even for the 2 years that he wasn’t under contract. This is a very 
tricky part of the law. Now I think we have covered the three 
examples. 

Mr. Rivers. You have covered through 12 years. Now let’s get to 
the 13th. 

Mr. Barrio. In the 13th year he would get the 2 months because 
that was under contract and was completed. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Let me ask a question. I can’t see where a man would 
get a l-year contract. Surely you would give him two, or four, or 
something else. 

Mr. Bartrmo. I think you are right, Mr. Winstead, I merely used 
that asanexample. I used that as an example to show how the appli- 
cation of the general principles which I stated would differ, once a 
man was given a contract and he completed it. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. You illustrated with 12 or 13 which was 1 year, 
which we wouldn’t have. Could you give us an example of what we 
might have, so we can follow it? I could follow it maybe if you would 
give us an example of what we would have, but I can’t picture a 1- 
year contract after 12 or 13 years. 

Could you think of an example that would actually occur? 

Mr. Bartrmo. Well, it is possible, of course, that you might have- 
this example. It probably wouldn’t be the most popular one. I 
merely gave that illustration because I wanted to be sure that you: 
understood the change of the general principles and their application, 
once an officer got a contract. 

Mr. Winsteap. I can see how it changes but I still don’t understand 
just what it would do. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Let’s take another example. Let’s take an example 
that once the bill became law an officer had, let us say, 8 years, is that 
a fair example, 8 years of active service? Now at the 8-year mark 


this man was not given a contract. We will take two examples. First,. 


he was not given a contract and, let’s say, this particular officer wanted 
of ’ Pp 


to voluntarily leave. The question is how much would he get under- 


the terms of this bill. 

Now let me just refresh your memory about the general rule. The 
general rule, you will remember, was that a man must have had 5 con- 
tinuous years of active service. He must have been involuntarily sep- 


arated, and at that da he would get one-half month’s basic pay for- 


»ach year complete 
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Our man has 8 years. The bill becomes law. The general rule would 
apply. If he voluntarily wanted to leave, this man would get nothing. 
Now let’s take the same man who is involuntarily separated at this 

oint. This man under the general rule would get one-half month’s 
basié pay for each year served which would be, of course, one-half 
month’s basic pay multiplied by 8. 

Now let’s take it one step further and say he is then given a contract. 
He has got 8 years of active service and the Department concerned 
gives him a contract, let us say, for 5 years. Let’s say that this same 
individual completes 3 years of that contract and then he is involun- 
tarily separated. What does this man do? 

Mr. Rivers. Could I ask one question right there? After 8, and 
up to 14, under this proposal, can the Department give him any kind 
of contract they want? It is only after 14 that they have got to give 
him the equivalent of what remains between 14 and 20. 

Mr. StatinsHek. Or sever him or augment him. 

Mr. Rivers. I just wanted to get that straight; 14 is the magic 
number where they have to consider all the way. 

Mr. Barrimo. Right. Would you like me to proceed on the 
example? 

Mr. Wrnsteap. I have followed you as far as you have gone. He 
has 2 remaining years, he has served 11 years. That is as Far as you 
have gotten now. “ 

Mr. Barrio. Let’s suppose in this example that the man is in- 
voluntarily separated. 

Mr. Winsreap. At 13 years. 

Mr. Barrimo. What does he get? He has 3 years under contract 
completed, thus he gets 2 months basic pay for each of the 3 years. 
For the 2 years uncompleted he would get what we refer to as 
“breach-of-contract pay” at the rate of 1 month’s pay and allowances 
for each of the 2 uncompleted years. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the “money in the bank” you are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Barttmo. You could say that for the 3 years he has completed. 
Now for the balance of the time 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. That is 11 years. He has completed 11 years now. 

Mr. Barrimo. That is correct, he has completed 11 years. Now for 
the first 8 years that he served without a contract, he would fall under 
the general rule and get one-half month’s basic pay for each of those 
years. Now let’s take it one step further again. Let’s suppose that 
this man, the same example, had 8 years of active service. He is 
given a contract for 5 years and he completes the contract. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is 13 years. 

Mr. Bartimo. Thirteen years. And, let’s say at this particular 
point he wants to voluntarily leave. He, of course, as I have pointed 
out earlier, having completed a contract, and this is what we referred 
to as “money in the bank,” 2 months of basic pay multiplied by five. 

Because he has completed a contract, he comes out of the general 
rule that. you must have been involuntarily separated for the first 8 

ears and he comes under the rule that having completed a contract 
e now has also 8 years at the rate of one-half month’s basic pay. 
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Mr. CHamperuarn. Mr. Chairman, we have had all of these ex- 
amples here. Now could we ask the question as to the reason behind 
this differing treatment, why do you do it ¢ 

Mr. Bartimo. Why do we give the man who has completed a 
contract different treatment from the man involuntarily separated, 
that is the question ¢ 

This is a point that the committee may want to give further con- 
sideration. The rationale was that the man who voluntarily wanted 
to get out before he tied himself down to a contract, should not re- 
ceive remuneration because a man who voluntarily was going out 
evidently had a better situation than he thought he had as a Reserve 
officer. 

This is the philosophy that the Congress applied in law on the books 
today. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I have a few hypothetical questions 
that I think will clear the matter up for me. Assuming today a man, 
a Reserve officer, had been on active duty for 8 years. He was not 
given a contract and assuming all of this happened after this bill 
became law, he would draw 4 months, wouldn’t he? Say, the Govern- 
ment decided they were not going to give him a contract. 

Mr. Bartimo. If he were involuntarily separated. 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me, he was addressing liimself to the inquiry 
of Mr. Chamberlain who asked why the difference of why a man who 
had left at the end of the period and we were talking about the 
philosophy behind it and was saying the Congress in its judgment 
decided that and that is why I went off on a tangent. I didn’t want 
tostop you. Youcan have all of the time you want. 

Mr. Bray. Well, talking about the 14-year breakoff period, say : 
person is now in the service and served 15 years and is involuntarily 
dropped because they would not give him a contract. Now he has 
been in 15 years; what is his situation ? 

Mr. Bartimo. According to your example, Mr. Bray, he has had 
15 years and he is involuntarily dropped after this bill becomes law. 
Under the general proposition I stated, he would receive one-half 
month’s basic pay for the first 10 years and 2 months’ basic pay for 
the next 5 years. 

Mr. Bray. Now, of course, the same thing would apply at 16 years 
and 17 years. Now we come to more than 18 years. Let’s assume 19 
years. 

Beyond 18 years the understanding is that he will continue to finish 
his 20 years, if his work is satisfactory. Now you are not going to 
tender him a contract. He automatically has that contract, doesn’t he ? 

Mr. Barrimo. Yes, he does, Mr. Bray. As you know the law re- 
quires that once a man has completed 18 years, assuming that he is 
satisfactory, he would be given the opportunity to go through to 20 
years and get his 20-year retirement. 

Mr. Bray. Well, we have already assumed that he has a contract, 
so this contract would not affect those people beyond 18 years, would 
it? 

Mr. Bartrmo. I think that isa fair statement. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. It would give them increased pay at the end. 
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Mr. Bartimo. No, I think Mr. Bray is right. This man who has 

completed 18 years would be allowed to go through to his 20 years. 
r. Rivers. Under this bill? 

Mr. Bartrmo. Yes. 

Mr. Winsreap. If he voluntarily dropped out at 19 for some good 
reason, he would get more compensation. It would affect him to 
that extent only. 

Mr. Bartimo. Yes, but the bill has a limitation of not more than 2 
years’ pay. 

Mr. Rivers. In any event. 

Mr. Bray. Now this is merely your opinion of how it will operate. 
Is that going, in your opinion, to deter the Government from keeping 
that person that is, say, now 16 years on beyond the 18 years? Do you 
think it will be any more difficult under this situation? I know it 
would be just your opinion, but, say, the officer who has completed 
16 or 17 years, ‘do you believe it is going to be any more difficult for 
him to get a contract for 3 than it would be to go on and let him go 
beyond the 18 years, or do you have any opinion on that subject ? 

Mr. Bartrmo. Well, my own opinion, and I would think that this 
would be a good question for the Service representatives that are 
here, but in my own judgment, I don’t think the situation would 
change any because of this bill. If the Services have need for a man 
who has had 16 or 17 years, I am sure that the fact that there is now 
involved here a contract will not make a difference. This man is 
needed. The needs of the Service require him. I am certain that 
they would not look to the fact that he 1s going to probably get retire- 
ment, if they let him stay on. I don’t think this enters into the picture. 

Mr. Bray. I think you clarified the situation for those that do not 
have or will not get a contract, you know very well. I will address 
you this question, perhaps it should not be addressed to you and maybe 
not even to this legislature. 

But there are situations arising in certain branches of the Service 
whereby a person will not even be allowed to continue his Reserve 
commissions up to get a title III, I believe it is. Title IIT is 20 years, 
but not in active duty, isn’t that title IIT? 

Mr. Bartrmo. Well, title III of Public Law 810 is what we call 
not active duty retirement but the inactive duty retirement. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I was thinking, I always get mixed up 
between those two titles. Say title III. It has been brought to my 
attention recently in certain branches of the Service that people will 
not be able to finish the Reserve commission to get a title III. Now we 
were assured here earlier that if the people could get that under 60 
years of age they would be allowed to continue their Reserve com- 
mission and finish under title ITI. 

But now I do not know whether it was because of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, or the respective Service, there are people who 
say that now you cannot continue, say, beyond 55 or 58, even with 
Reserve commission and that will eliminate their possibility of retire- 
ment. Now I don’t know whether anything ought. to be put in here 
or not, but that is certainly a breach of faith. 

Mr. StatinsHeK. Mr. Bray, Mr. Chairman, may I answer that? 
The question you asked affects the Reserve Officer Personnel Act and I 
understand this committee will conduct hearings on that particular 
problem in the near future. 
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Mr. Bray. To me that is one of the worst breaches of faith; but a 
few years ago I asked that very question and I was told that they 
would be allowed to, regardless. For instance, say that they are 
under the rank you know of colonel and would be forced to retire 
at 55. 

The understanding used to be they would be able to continue the 
20 years if it took place before 60, but now the services tell me that 
the Department of Defense is forbidding them to continue. ‘That is 
the worst breach of faith I have run into. 

Mr. Bartrimo. Your fine counsel has hit the nail on the head, Mr. 
Bray. That will be before this committee in the near future. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t want to dictate to you people, but I don’t want 
to wait 2 years and 7 days for you to get a bill over here, because I 
think I can assure you a long time before you do that we can legislate 
onourown. That is not said to you, but some of the boys over there 
who held this bill up for 2 years and brought it to us on the 26th day 


of July—no, they weren’t able to bring it to us on the 26th day of July.. 


They said they would be able to bring it to us 10 days after we adjourn. 
We always love that great service. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we are going to try to get this bill out today if 
humanly possible. You think the military puts out directives, you 
ought to see my directive. We are going to try our best to finish the 
work of this subcommittee by the adjournment of this session of the 
Congress. 

This afternoon Mr. Vinson has asked us to get out another bill; 
finish this bill; tomorrow take up public works of the Army, do that 
this week; meet morning, noon, and night. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Mr. Chairman, I think such a rushed order is why 
we are meeting so many problems. I am not too sympathetic. 

Mr. Rivers. But he doesn’t talk to you. He gives me the direc- 
tives and I have to take them and I have to ask the indulgence of you 
fine fellows to help me, and Mr. Vinson says you have to help, and that 
goes for both sides of the aisle. Let’s see where are we now ? 

Mr. Bartrmo. I think, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. I think we can start at the beginning now and start 
getting these questions. Is there anything else you want to say, Mr. 
Bartimo? 

Mr. Bartimo. Mr. Chairman, let’s quickly rush through some of 
these other sections, bearing in mind the time factor here. The top 
of page 4, the first section which reads: 





A person who is released from active duty at his own request other than an 
officer who has at any time completed an agreement under section 679 of title 10, 


United States Code— 
This is where I think there was a little confusion, Mr. Chairman, this 
is the provision which, in effect, says release must be involuntary 


except for an officer who has completed a contract or agreement. 
We have given examples on that. The next reads as follows: 


However, such a person is entitled to (a) receive readjustment payment under 
this section even though he is also entitled to pay under section 680 of title 10, 
United States Code. 


This merely is an additive feature. It allows what is referred to as 
“breach of contract pay” to be added to whatever amounts he would 


get under the readjustment pay provisions. 
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Mr. Rivers. Well, this will avoid any decisions by the Comptroller 
General or make the intent of Congress explicit. 

Mr. Bartrmo. I think that is correct if we have been clear in what 
we mean this to be. 

Mr. Rivers. It is not that the Comptroller General does not try 
to follow it, but it saves any conjecture. 

Mr. Bartrmo. The next section, Mr. Chairman, merely states that 
anyone who has received severance pay must elect to receive either 
the severance pay or to receive the readjustment pay under this section, 
but not both, and this provision is a normal feature. 

Section 4 is another provision which reads : 

Under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary concerned or the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, as the case may be, there shall be deducted * * * 

This section states in effect that if an individual receives compensation 
under this law and later goes on and becomes entitled to retirement pay 
he should reimburse amounts that he received in the way of readjust- 
ment pay at the rate of not more than 25 percent per month and, as 
Mr. Slatinshek so well pointed out the other day, it is based on his 
life expectancy. 

This is a feature of the bill which we think is fair. As you remem- 
ber from the examples given by Judge Jackson, it is possible that 
one of these Reserve oflicers may have $15,000 of readjustment and 
breach-of-contract pay. We think it is only equitable that with such 
a large amount of money, if he is fortunate enough to go on and 
get retirement pay, there should be some adjustment there. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question there. Assuming 
this Reserve officer, as I have been using the hypothetical case, is re- 
leased. He has 15 years and he is artes. | He wanted to go ahead but 
they cut him off. Then that would be one-half month for the first 10 
years and for the next 5 years, 2 months, so altogether he would receive 
10 months and 5 months, or 15 months’ pay altogether. 

Then you say later when he retired under 810, they will take money 
out, 25 percent each month. 

Mr. Barto. Well, actually, sir, let’s say that this man does retire 
under title 3 of 810 and let’s say his retirement pay is $200 per month. 
If he has received this readjustment pay under this formula, he would 
have 25 percent of that $200 deducted, gaging it on a period of time of 
his life expectancy. 

Therefore, instead of the $200 per month he would receive $150 per 
month, deducting $50 per month. 

Mr. Bray. We knocked that out of the bill for those involuntarily 
dropped from service. We knocked that out; they didn’t have to pay 
1t back. 

Mr. Barrio. I think you had a good reason for doing it then. 

Mr. Bray. Well, I think we have a good reason for it now. I don’t 
know how the rest of you feel but I intend at the proper time to make 
a motion to strike that part of the legislation. 

Mr. Bartimo. May I address myself to what I believe is a good 
reason for changing It now! Secretary Jackson touched on this. At 
the time you didn’t do it—that, is under the old law—you were dealing 
with one-half month’s pay. 

Now if you should enact this bill, you are, in effect, quadrupling 
that pay. I fear, and this is my own judgment, that the American 
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people would look with a jaundiced eye at a Reserve officer who is able 
to accumulate as much as $15,000 and then go on to also get retired 
pay. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Are you talking about the man you involuntarily 
release or the man who voluntarily gets out? I brought that point 
up the other day and I can’t get straight on the man who wants to say, 
“T don’t want any more,” and giving him $15,000. 

T am the only fellow I know of who feels that way. If you are 
going to rip him out and say, “We can’t use you any more,” I think he 
is ina different category. 

Mr. Barrio. I think, Mr. Winstead, your point was very well 
taken and I think it is a point that is important and certainly should 
be considered. 

Mr. Wrysteap. I haven’t found anybody else who would agree with 
me but you. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Jackson. 

Secretary Jackson. Mr. Chairman, if I may, with regard to the 
desirability or nondesirability of the policy I would like to be heard 
at the time when it is proper to be heard on that. 

May I ask at this time, Are we considering a proposal to delete this 
section? At that time I would like to be heard, sir, with regard to 
that to present the Department of Defense’s position on it from a 
policy standpoint. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness one further 
question. 

Now, the person who doesn’t go ahead and retire, he never pays that 
back, a dime of it, does he ? 

Mr. Bartimo. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. A man has just served 10 years and that would be 5 
months’ pay. He never pays any of that back, but the man that does 
go ahead and retires, say, he goes ahead and not only takes that 20 
vears but 30 years or 35 years, but that was his active duty time, then 
he does pay back, but the other man does not. 

I am not trying to throw any philosophical ideas into the matter, 
but that is rather interesting. Does he pay interest on this money, 
too, this Reserve officer who has to pay it back at retirement; does he 
pay interest on it, too? 

Mr. Bartimo. There is nothing about interest in this bill. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Mr. Bray, he will, of course, be paying back the 
principal amount which would include whatever tax he paid on it. 
In other words, assuming that he had received $10,000 and paid $2,000 
taxes on it, he would be paying back on the principal of $10,000, 
when, in fact, he had pocket money of $8,000; that is in consideration 
of your question. 

Mr. Bray. And are you going to be able to—let’s say he draws 
later Veterans’ Administration compensation for injuries. Are you 
going to be able to take that out of his check? 

Mr. Bartimo. Well, we have a feature in the bill, sir 





Mr. Rivers. I would like if possible for Mr. Bartimo to conclude 
his statement and then we can go along with these inquiries. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Very well, Mr. Chairman, I think there are only 
two more sections of the bill and I think I can go through those in 
the next 3 or 4 minutes. 
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Section 4 exempts from the requirements of active duty agreements 
members who on the effective date of the bill have not completed 
their obligated service or have not served the full term of their exist- 
ing active duty agreement. 

However, the exemption ends when the particular obligated pe- 
riod or agreement ends. 

Section 5 makes permissive rather than mandatory during the 1- 
year grade period that I have already referred to, the granting of 
active duty agreements. That, Mr. Chairman, completes the section- 
by-section analysis of the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Slatinshek, what is your idea from now on? 

Mr. SiatinsueK. Well, sir, 1 think perhaps we could begin con- 
sidering the various recommendations of the members and some of 
the witnesses in respect of changes to the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. What would be the most orderly procedure? 

Mr. SuatinsHek. The Reserve Officers Association had three rec- 
ommendations. Perhaps we could hear them and I think perhaps 
they will incorporate some of the ideas that the members have 
expressed. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that satisfactory with the committee? 

Mr. SiatinsHek. That is just a suggestion. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that satisfactory with the committee? Very well, 
let’s do that. 

Mr. StatinsHek. Colonel Carlton and Colonel Boyer, would you 
come forward and present the committee with your recommendations ¢ 

Colonel Caruron. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, in these 
three points which we make, the National Guard has submitted a 
statement supporting us on these points and so has the American 
Legion in a written statement. 

Now I think the other day, Mr. Chairman, in the former state- 
ment which we submitted to the committee that we made these points 
fairly clearly and for the sake of the record, I would like to repeat 
these points and to comment very briefly on each one of them. 

The first was, we recommended that the Secretary of the services 
be authorized to retain on active duty any officer who has completed 
20 years of Federal active duty. Now that was merely for the point 
of permitting the service to retain officers who were particularly out- 
standing and who had particular outstanding competencies. 

I don’t think that point needs any particular elaboration. 

Mr. StatinsueK. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt here ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. The Department of Defense has no objection 
to that proposal, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. This just gives you discretionary power as to that. Go 
ahead. 

Colonel Cartron. The second point we made wus that all officers 
presently on active duty with more than 14 years of active duty be 
given a contract to carry them to the 20 years of service. Our feeling 
about that is, there are thousands of officers who have served in World 
War II, through the Korean war, up to now, who have demonstrated 
abilities both in wartime service and in peacetime service who should 
be given special consideration at this time. 

We know from our own experience and observations and commiuni- 
cations with many of these officers that they have been very badly 
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shaken since 1957, and they feel the sword of Damocles hanging over 
their head. There is great apprehension among this large group of 
officers as to the possibility of this bill being used upon which to base 
an automatic r.i.f. for all of them, that is, officers who have served 15, 
16, 1714, up to 18 years. 

We think that an officer who has in excess of 14 years should be re- 
leased only on cause or demonstration of lack of fitness. The fact 
that they have been in, we think, is evidence that they are competent 
officers. 

Mr. Rivers. In other words, the philosophy behind that is, since he 
has completed 14 years- 

Colonel Caruron. More than 14. 

Mr. Rivers. Fourteen or more, that it is presumed that that service 
has been satisfactory, and you give him credit for satisfactory service. 
Henceforth, the only way he may be removed is for cause ? 

Colonel Caruron. Yes, sir; that is it essentially. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the philosophy behind it ? 

Colonel Carton. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SuatinsHek. I would like to clear that up a little bit or ex- 
plore the idea. What you are saying is, you would like all of these Re- 
serve oflicers who have in excess of 14 years of service to be given a 
contract, in fact. Now you don’t wish to actually inhibit the services 
if they tind in the housekeeping of their organization they must nec- 
naka cut back on numbers that they couldn’t eliminate some of these 
people. 

However, they would have the additional protection of the penalty 
provisions of the contract. In other words, in addition to the fact that 
he has a contract he would have the additional protection that is in- 
herent in the contract itself, that is for those years not completed, he 
would get, in addition to his regular readjustment pay, the liquidated 
damages provided in the law. 

Is that essentially correct ? 

Colonel Cartton. Yes, that is essentially correct, and this bill would 
not inhibit the services from cutting back if the international require- 
ments permitted it. They could do it under this proposed bill. 

The only thing we wanted to dow as protect these officers who were 
led to believe they were going to be kept on for 20 years. That is a 
fact, Mr. Chairman. Many of them have indefinite categories, Mr. 
Chairman. They were given indefinite categories on the theory that 
we want to keep you now until you can. qualify for retirement and if 
te will stay, we will give you an indefinite category. Could Colonel 

oyer comment ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, Colonel Boyer, go ahead. 

Colonel Boyer. I would like to make this fact—— 

Mr. Rivers. Colonel Boyer is one of those people we will not let 
retire. 

Colonel Boyer. I would like to point out this fact. The way this 
is presently written, it practically is an open invitation to make a 
r.i.f. In other words, all they have to do is refuse to give contracts 
to any of these officers who are presently on active duty with more 
than 14 years. 
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Mr. Rivers. Wait now, let’s get it straight, Mr. Secretary. What 
about that hiatus period? After that hiatus period is over they have 
to give the contract, don’t they ? 

olonel Boyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Am I right? 

Mr. Bartrmo. Mr. Chairman, on that you are correct; we have a 
1-year grace period. 

Mr. Rivers. You are speaking about the grace period ? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. After this 1 year if they fail to give con- 
tracts then it becomes a r.i.f., and these people now presently on 
active duty are not given the same protection as these people coming 
up after this law becomes effective and are given a 6-year contract 
and they get 14 years. You remember in 1957 thousands of these 
officers had more than 17 years. In fact, Mr. Brooks tried to get the 
Defense to furnish him with the figures of the number of people who 
had more than 17 years, 16 years, and 15 years. He never did get 
those figures. So we don’t want to be party to a piece of r.i.f. legisla- 
tion, so we are a little fearful from the things that have been done 
in the past that this may be just a means of getting rid of every Re- 
serve officer on active duty who has more than 14 years service at the 
time they give them the contract. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, how do you propose that we can guarantee that 
won’t happen by legislation ¢ 

Colonel Boyer. Well, the proposal with reference to the amend- 
ment whereby all qualified Reserve officers presently on active duty be 
given a contract to carry them to their 20 years we think would solve 
the situation and would not become an open r.i.f. piece of legislation. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. You know I feel strongly about that. I think this 
just will be a r.i.f. program unless we do something strongly. We just 
got through with a bill yesterday, spending $314 million to take care of 
the Navy and Marine Corps, letting out certain officers just within 
those branches of the service. In the years to come we are going to 
face that again. I don’t know whether we can say they must take 
everyone of them, but if we don’t write something into the law and 
say at least some of them or some percentage of them, I don’t think 
there is any question but what at 14 years if we have a cut-back in a 
few years—lI just don’t know how to write it. Frankly, I don’t know 
whether we can say they must take every one of them who are quali- 
fied. We may fill the top categories and you know I am in strong sup- 
port of the Reserve program, but I don’t want it to wreck the overall 
oP strength of the Military Establishment. If we don’t say they must 
take all of them can we find language in there somewhere that gives 
the protection you are trying to give them, and yet have leeway to 
take a sufficient number of the qualified Reserve officers and have 
some protection? I don’t know what language we need there. 

Mr. Rivers. I think Mr. Jackson and Mr. Bartimo have expressed a 
philosophy as to that. 

Mr. Winsteap. Can you do with the language? 

Mr. Rivers. Before you go to the telephone, Mr. Jackson, let me 
ask you, is money the only consideration that would keep us from 
considering that? Why wouldn’t attrition take care of the proposal? 

Secretary Jackson. The Secretary of Defense is on the wire to talk 
to me about another point that has come up. If you grant me indul- 
gence of a few minutes, I will be right back. 
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Mr. Rivers. Just give him my regards. 

Colonel Carttron. May I comment on that, Mr. Chairman? What 
we are seeking for these officers, remembering that these officers are 
the ones who bore much of the brunt of the fighting of World War ITI 
and the Korean war, we think they are entitled to special considera- 
tion, we are trying to give them the benefit of the penalty provisions 
which they would be entitled to if they were given a contract. Now, 
we are assuming that the services are constantly carrying on a pro- 
gram of eliminating the incompetent officers or the officers who fall 
by the wayside insofar as their attention to duty and other require- 
ments. 

Mr. Rivers. You are speaking as to removal for cause. 

Colonel Caruron. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, the next thing I am concerned with, Mr. Bartimo, 
is why can’t you provide the committee with the numbers so involved, 
from 14 to 20 who will be on hand after this law becomes effective, 
assuming it is enacted, and the amount of money involved. Do you 
think you could do that ? 

Mr. Barrio. Yes, sir, we will, Mr. Chairman. We will supply 
that for you. 

Mr. Rivers. We might tell you if you don’t supply it we don’t re- 
port out anything until you do. 

Colonel Anpverson. A question, Mr. Chairman: You say the amount 
of money involved. That would have to be based on certain acquisi- 
tions. 

Mr. Rivers. We could say there are now on the rolls in the Marine 
Corps so many Reserve officers who will be on hand after this law 
becomes effective who had 14 years service. There are so many in 
the Army and Air Force and Coast Guard with 14 years service. 
I would think the Army probably has more than anybody. Would 
that be hard to get? Let us take into consideration the attrition, 
is that a good word? So taking into consideration attrition, the re- 
moval for cause and the presumption that they have done a good job, 
is that an impossible request, Mr. Slatinshek ? 

Mr. StatrnsHEK. No, sir; included in that, of course, is the variable 
which the general has reference to, the prospective planning on the 
numbers that they would retain. 

Mr. Rivers. That would be a wholesale cut-back in the overall 
ceiling of the services and the whole defense, wouldn’t it? We 
could make provision for that. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Wampter. I would like to ask would the retention percentage- 
wise of the Reserve officers be in the same proportion after they hit 
the 14 yearsasitisnow? Isthat the anticipation? 

Mr. Bartrmo. Mr. Chairman, this particular question I think is 
more properly addressed to the services who know the situation. 
However, since you have asked that, I think that my statement is 
correct. We have asked the services this question. Whether be- 
cause this bill might become enacted into law it is going to make a 
difference in we with respect to retention of the Reserve officer 
who reaches the 14-year mark. I think it is safe to say, and it is 


a correct statement that as the needs of the services demand this 
man’s service, he will be retained. This bill should not affect. that. 
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One additional point for your consideration as a committee. In deal- 
ing with this point I think it is most important to bear in mind 
what Mr. Winstead has so aptly pointed out several times: What 
effect will an amendment of this type have on your Regular structure 
which is the hard core of our military professional person and this 
is in no way to derogate from the fine services of the Reserve, and 
also bear in mind what the Navy has had to do in its hump bill to 
meet what they call stacking up at the top. These points I think 
you have to consider. 

Mr. Winsreap. In connection with that, if we could get the per- 
centage of officers—here is what runs through my mind: If we had 
the percentage of officers at the present time in all of the establish- 
ments, then we might be able to write into the law some protection 
to those Reserves even though the military might do it anyway. Just 
assume it would. But it would help their feelings and improve the 
morale of this whole thing if we could write into the law that you 
must give them this consideration but by no means exceed certain 
percentages in that somewhere it seems it might reach a point of ad- 
justment in there to take care of the whole situation; I don’t know 
whether that would work or not. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the colonel has been trying to say something. 

Colonel Borer. Go ahead, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. I am perturbed about this whole thing as all of the 
committee is perturbed and I had asked these gentlemen to submit 
what they thought would be a proper amendment to cure this and 
here is their language, and up to this point at least I agree with it, 
that we could strike out lines 13 and 14 at page 4 and insert this 
language: “All qualified Reserve officers presently serving on ex- 
tended active duty who have completed more than 14 years and less 
than 20 years’ Federal active duty will be offered a contract expiring 
on the date on which he completes the minimum service required for 
retirement.” 

Now, I think that would get the job done and I feel very deeply 
that if that isn’t done, or some similar language is put in this bill, 
that there will be a r.i.f. or at least great danger of a rif. 

Mr, Winsreap. And you cut out a great number of them because 
you said more than 14 years’ service, you didn’t say 14 or more, you 
said more than 14, and you have cut out the great mass that I pointed 
out a number of times. If you took 14 years you would have a great 
number, but if you took above 14 years, you are eliminating a great 
number of officers. 

Mr. Rivers. Colonel, what do you have to say about that ? 

Colonel] Boyer. Well, I think this would do it. I want to point 
out another point, that this only is going to affect the next 414 years 
or 514 years, because most of these over 14 will have 1414, so that 
will carry them up to 18 years. 

Mr. Rivers. This bill doesn’t have to worry about that. 

Colonel Boyer. It is the twilight zone between 141% and 18 that 
are affected. There are a tremendous number of these Reserves that 
will come off this year because they have completed 20, they will come 
off next year because they have completed 20. It is just a question 
of giving a little time here, and in this 314-year period we will be 
through with them. 
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Mr. Rivers. Secretary, that wouldn’t bankrupt the Department, 
would it? 

Secretary Jackson. I am sure it wouldn’t from a financial stand- 
point, bankrupt any situation, but in spite of the position of my good 
friends, Colonel Boyer and Colonel Carlton, I would like the oppor- 
tunity to present the Defense Department’s views on the matter quite 
aside from the money implications, if I may. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, of course, we have to take into consideration the 
effect on the overall personnel and the morale of the other services, the 
other people involved, and what other factors do we have to consider. 

Secretary Jackson. Well, in the first place, Mr. Chairman, I know 
it is not intended but I think the apprehension of some of the mem- 
bers of the committee that there will be wholesale reductions in force 
is not warranted. You heard the general from the Army testify 
here that it was their intention to use this new bill very lavishly in 
continuing the men who are qualified on to retirement. This I be- 
lieve is a true statement and I don’t think that there is any doubt 
about it. It is true, as the colonel has said, that some of these men 
were probably given the impression that they could continue on and 
it is the intention of the Army to see that they do continue on. 

I do not think this obtains in the other services and I think they 
were frank to say that, but the point that Mr. Winstead made I think 
is a very important one. If we are mandated, so to speak, to take 
on some X number of officers in ranks of major, lieutenant colonel 
or wherever they may be, it seems to me it is going to result in a 
very serious condition about stuffing the billets where we are before 
other committees being very seriously criticized. I spent 5 hours 
with the Appropriations Committee yesterday and the question of 
inflation of grades was one of them. I think also that we must con- 
sider that the services have to plan their intake commensurate with 
their needs for officers. I think that it is very likely in the Army 
and it is the men in the Army that I think this is directed toward, 
that every officer practically without exception who is well qualified 
has already been considered in their personnel planning down the 
line to go to retirement. They have made that statement or sub- 
stantially that statement and I think it is true, I have made the 
statement here that it is the policy of the Defense Department that 
anyone who is selected for a contract, it will be on the basis that 
there is an honest intent to continue them through. It seems to me 
if we are forced into this situation it might well be that some of the 
officers that they did not plan for and are forced, that they would 
indeed separate them with the penalty money. I don’t think it is 
a sound personnel practice. I think the Navy is in a situation where 
beyond 14 they have very, very limited billets for Reserve officers 
because of the high proportion of Regular officers so that the De- 
partment of Defense’s position is as I have stated it, and I again 
state that we have no doubt that the situation where it has obtained 
undoubtedly that these fine officers were given the impression that 
they would: be carried on, they will be carried on, and if they are 


given a contract short of some .very unusual situation they will be: 
carried on to retirement. That is our position. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, in effect, wasn’t that the same position 
that the Defense Department took when we considered the 18-year 
proposition ? 
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Secretary Jackson. The 18-year proposition gives them asafe haven 
when they reach there. 

Mr. Rivers. But that was not a proposal by the Defense Department. 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t know where it originated. 

Mr. Rivers. I think they didn’t think of that, so that didn’t bank- 
rupt the thing in mind, body, or state, so it might be that we could 
consider reducing that down to 17 years. I would like to hear your— 
I don’t want to cut off the members of the committee because I have 
done most of the talking, but I say this: I would like to hear your 
suggestion about the attrition idea in the event of such an amendment. 

Secretary Jackson. Well, it seems to me that it would put a penalty 
on taking steps through attrition or otherwise to remove these officers 
because we would have to pay a month’s pay and allowances in each 
instance the contract was not performed. I think the serious problem 
would be blocking up the higher grades and stalling the promotion 
flow because of what might be an excess of numbers in the higher 
brackets. I would like to add, if I may, that the situation that has 
been proposes in this bill is designed to take consideration of the man 
who has been on for 14, 15, 16 years, in the event that he was not given 
a contract because we have recommended an increase from one-half 
month to 2 full months after the period of 10 years and it was designed 
toward those men that are on a longer period of time. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I had in mind from a standpoint of personnel 
numbers, as they approach the end of the 20 years, they are gone any- 
way, you don’t have to keep them, and every day or every few days 
there must be great numbers of people attaining the 20-year legal limit 
and, of course, they are gone ani they are off the table of organization. 

Secretary JACKSON. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. What I had in mind about the whole attrition idea 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add, I believe the Secre- 
tary hit the nail on the head when he said blocking promotions. That 
is a very compelling matter involved in military services. I am very 
aware that that is a real problem. Many times, though, that is very 
much injuring our country. I happen to know of an instance of a 
lieutenant colonel, engineers, who I served with for a short time in 
World War II. He was a very capable engineer, but they wanted to 
promote people so they let him out. He objected strongly. The Gov- 
ernment gave him a job at 50 percent more working also for the mili- 
tary within 30 days after he left. Of course, somebody, some major 
who had been there for 10 years or so did help him to be promoted to 
lieutenant colonel, but it did cost our Government—he is working for 
the Government right now, 50 percent more as a civilian engineer than 
what he was getting, so in the end our Government lost and somebody 
got a promotion. Tate mentioned this several times, I don’t believe 
with you; if we did go into this we would have to hold up this bill, 
but most of the Reserve officers today who are there 14 years—this 
applies to the Army, I do not know about the other services—are 
people who have some specialty that is pretty seni needed. Almost 
everyplace, and I have visited installations abroad, the conversation 
was brought up, not by the Reserve officers, but by the commanding 
general as to Rte badly they were going to be affected by certain 
officers being released. At one place it was a full colonel and he held 
a very high position, that is a very responsible position in a matter of 
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intelligence, I can’t go into detail about it, but he said that that man 
could not be replaced, but anyway they couldn’t keep him on and they 
had to r.i.f. him. 

It seems to me like some comprehensive study, or at least some 
study, should: be made as to taking a certain dale that are needed. 
Now, I don’t like for anybody to be forced into something they don’t 
need. I am not trying to minimize the situation, but if they could 
have a number, »!! say between 14 and 18 years of service that wanted 
to remain and take those out and make them excess officers—that situa- 
tion is going to take care of itself in 6 years because they are going 
to be out, a nonpromotion list, I think it would serve the Government 
and it would take care of most of—well, all of the problems that we 
are confronted with now from a Reserve oflicer standpoint and the 
Government-need standpoint, and I know that has been talked about 
informally because it has been discussed with me informally, as to 
that possibility. I couldn’t answer as to that because we would have 
to get the Defense Department policy. But assuming there are 7,000 
of those officers, you could place them on a nonpromotion basis, take 
them out of the line so they wouldn’t be holding up anybody else and 
the problem will adjust itself in 4, 5, or 6 years entirely, so it will not 
be a permanent load and we would remove a hump. And it would not 
be expensive. 

Mr. Rivers. Didn't the full committee defeat such a proposition as 
that on the hump bill yesterday ? 

Mr. SiatinsHEeK. Yes. It was Mr, Bennett’s recomimendacion, in 
fact, that was voted down, on the theory that there were in fact no 
positions or no jobs to be filled. 

Mr. Bray. The reason for that was that in the Regular services those 
men are getting their retirement now. I know the Navy let a captain 
out who had been a professor of mathematics and physics at one of 
the outstanding universities of the United States on that subject at 
17 years and 9 months because he was holding up promotions. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, might I ask the Secretary just one or 
two broad questions ? 

As I understand it, the reason for this proposed legislation was the 
dissatisfaction of the public generally and most everybody who is 
familiar with the problem on the r.i.f. in 1957 and this legislation is 
peaposed as an anti-r.if. bill. Would you say that it is in fact such 
a bill? 

Secretary Jackson. Well, first of all, the bill has two objectives, and 
one of them is as you have indicated, to cure the inequity in the event 
of involuntary separation of a Reserve officer, and I tried to demon- 
strate in my presentation what he gets now if he is involuntarily 
separated, as opposed to what he would get under this bill, and I think 
it was pretty dramatically shown that it is a very liberal broadening 
of the consideration that he is getting in readjustment pay in lieu of 
his retirement when he is not permitted to go forward. 

Mr. Morris. I undesrtand that phase of it, but still, is it designed 
to be an anti-r.i.f. bill or not ? 

Secretary Jackson. Well, I don’t think it is designed to preclude a 
necessary reduction in force, no, sir. 

Mr. Morris. That is what I am afraid of. I am afraid you are 
going to get back to the proposition that the reserves are going to be 
treated, I think, as really stepchildren. 
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Now, to be frank about it, I feel they have been. I don’t know what 
the answer to it is. I don’t impugn your motives, Mr. Secretary, or 
anyone else’s he 28. It is just the system we are operating on. I 
think we have got to change that system in some way or they are, in 
fact, going to be continually treated as stepchildren. I think that is 
really our program. 

Secretary Jackson. I think our bill hardly bears out that we pro- 
pose to treat them as stepchildren, because a man can say to his service, 
‘I am quitting,” and at the same time, even though they want him, 
and this Reserve officer may receive 2 years of basic pay in the grade 
that he leaves. If the Regular says he is quitting he gets nothing if 
he resigns. 

Mr. Morris. But he has a permanent status, that is the difference? 

Secretary Jackson. But if he wants to leave voluntarily, as the 
example I have given of the reservist, at the end of his contract, if the 
same man after 14 years because of business or hardship or otherwise 
says to the Secretary, “I would like to resign,” he goes home with 
nothing except his acquired leave and the reservist under this bill 
would go home with 2 years additional pay. 

Mr. Morris. Well, to that extent I think the Reserve is in a better 
shape than the Regular, of course, to that extent, but the security or 
permanency of a very vital professional for the defense of our Nation 
is what we must be concerned with. 

Secretary Jackson. That is why we have afforded opportunities for 
a Regular career. This is something basic in the considerations of our 
Armed Forces, a career force augmented by Reserve forces. That is 
the basic consideration. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me say this: We want to meet again at 2 o’clock. 
It looks like we are not prepared to start marking | up the bill, Mr. 
Slatinshek. 

Mr. SLaTINsHEK. I think we have heard all of the objections other 
than one other. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to take up the ship loan bill and get that 
out of the way first thing at 2 o’clock and then go again on this bill. I 
think we have not handled all of the things that can be done under the 
proposals and the proposed amendments, and so we might have to 
adjourn consideration of this until we have completed what the chair- 
man has directed we do. How would this afternoon suit you, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Jackson. I will be at your service at whatever time you 
suggest. 

Mr. Rivers. I think it will take about 30 minutes to finish the ship 
loan bill. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. At the most. 

Mr. Rivers. I would say we would not need you before 2 :30. 

Secretary Jackson. I will be here. 

Mr. Wiwnsreap. Before we adjourn, Mr. Chairman, if at all pos- 
sible I would like to know percentagewise your Reserve officers and 
Regular officers, if you can get that information by the time we 
meet. I can’t think clearly until I know something about that. 

Secretary Jackson. Commander Grant has just advised me we are 
talking about approximately 30,000 officers in the over-14-years serv- 
ice group. 
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Mr. Rivers. Don’t you think by percentage it would be on sound 
ground ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. It would be difficult to administer it. 

Mr. Winsreap. We could blanket in those whose services were 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Rivers. If we were to select one which would be the easier 
to administer, the Morris idea or the Winstead idea. 

Mr. Winsreap. The Morris idea would probably cover my idea. 
I just hope we can get those figures. 

Mr. Rivers. Not if you go on a percentage basis. 

Mr. Morris. I certainly have no pride of authorship, that is all. 
I just want the better bill. If it is better all right. We just want the 
best. bill we can. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s let the ROA finish. 

Colonel Cartron. I think I can do this in 2 minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man. On this second point, for the record I would like to clear this 
point. 

We are not seeking primarily to protect the individual officer 
although that is a secondary objective. What we are seeking to do 
is to keep for the services these officers who are good officers and who 
we know from our visits in the field have demonstrated their fit- 
ness and are occupying billets. This is not increasing any billets in 
the service. This is keeping those cificer) in jos they are now filling 
not only satisfactorily but many of them in a very outstandin 
manner. Secondly, we feel strongly if you don’t give this specia 
consideration to these older officers that it is going to be discouraging 
to the younger officers whom we are trying to attract to a part-time 
military career. We are not referring simply to the Army either. 
We were apprehensive about the statement made by the Navy the 
other day that no Reserve officer will be needed above the de 
of lieutenant. I don’t know how we can attract a man into the Navy 
if we say, “You can never be a lieutenant commander if you are a 
Reserve officer.” 

Mr. Rivers. He would keep his Reserve membership during his 
inactive status. 

-Colonel Cariton. Nevertheless, the Navy witness, in his statement 
the other day 

Mr. Rivers. I think it is a fallacy, and I have the same feeling 
talking myself, that we will always have a large volume of Reserve 
officers on active duty. That is something over which we have no 
coatrol, Mr. Secretary. And to tell a young man that there is always 
going to be a large group of Reserve officers on active duty is some- 
thing none of us can conjecture. 

Isn’t that correct? The law requires that anyhow. 

Colonel Cartson. In the Reserve; yes. 

Well, I think you understand my point. Now, the third point I 
would like to make is this: Our relationship with the service is very 
exemplary. I have no question to raise whatsoever about the intent 
of Secretary Jackson or the officers who testified before this committee, 
but you know there is a large turnover in the military services. Now, 
in 1955, when we were having hearings on the Reserve Forces Act, 
the statement was made by all of the defense witnesses that as the 
Regular services were cut back the Reserve forces were going to be 
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increased, and last year one of the service Secretaries stated before 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee that he had never heard 
of that policy. So I am just making the point that you cannot rely 
upon Mr. Jackson. He may not be Assistant Secretary 4 years from 
now. Somebody else may be in there and unless you bind it by law 
you cant’ depend on it being carried out. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I can answer you quickly. I would rather live 
by law than by Executive order, and I think if we have our rights 
delineated by law we know where we stand. 

Mr. Morris. I was not impugning the motives of the Secretary or 
anyone else but we don’t know who the policymakers might be in the 
future and unless we write into this something that will protect the 
Reserve we don’t know what will happen to them in the future. 

Discussion off the record. ) 
Yolonel Caruron. Now, Mr. Chairman, do you want me to make the 
third point for the record ? a 

The third point that we are asking, of course is that this provision 
be dropped from the bill that the readjustment payment be recaptured 
by the Government or recovered. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that? 

Colonel Cartson. That the readjustment payment be recoverable by 
the Government or repayable out of retirement pay. I don’t think we 
need belabor that point. I think the point pretty much made itself in 
the hump bill, H.R. 4413, where hans is a provision that would 
yay severance pay to Regular officers and there is no proposal in that 
bil to require them to pay it back and I think it is a point that pretty 
much makes itself. 

Mr. Rivers. You mean as a result of the action of the full com- 
mittee yesterday ? 

Colonel Cartron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You think the full committee resolved that yesterday ? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr, Slatinshek, what do you think ? 

Mr. Suiatinsueck. Yes, sir; it is in the bill. It provides for com- 
pensation. 

Mr. Rivers. I will ask the Secretary if that changes his thinking. 

Secretary Jackson. I think if I may have the benefit of about 2 or 
3 minutes it won’t be necessary for us to take your time this after- 
noon as long as this point has been brought up. 

No. 1, with regard to the hump bill the situation is not analogous, 
but the principle is the same. As I have stated, these men who reach 
the 20-year mark Regular officers were entitled by law to continue for 
26 or 28 years. This is being chopped down for purposes that are 
perfectly understandable but they are being given in lieu of that 
guarantee some remuneration because the Government didn’t in effect 
keep up its contract. Now, what we are talking about here is a dif- 
— situation I think entirely and we are opposed to the deletion of 
this, 

One of the reasons I think has been bothering Mr. Winstead. A 
man who says I do not want to continue even though you want me, I 
will take my $15,000 and go home, goes home. Shortly after, he 
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reenlists, a reenlistment bonus, goes on to 20 years and if he has 
been in office so long he will then retire at the highest grade in office 
and have his $15,000 and also have his retirement if this provision is 
not in the bill. I would like to point out, sir—— 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think that he should have that? __ 

Secretary Jackson. I do not. That is why we are asking that this 
remain in the bill, . 

Mr. Wiysteap. May I interrupt to this extent, though? It seems 
to me we are going to make—if we are considering what this man gets 
it would be better to cut it out at first rather than take it out of his 
retirement pay. 

Mr. Rivers. I can’t see how a Regular who serves 15 years and a 
reservist who serves 15 years should be quite differently—— 

Secretary Jackson. That is what I was coming to. 

No, 1, the Regular who voluntarily quits gets nothing, and I was 

inting out how in this bill we give special consideration to a reserv- 
ist who under a contract quits. 

Second, if a Regular under readjustment pay goes out and com- 

letes an active duty sufficient to get retirement, he not only pays it 
ee at one-fourth, he gets no money whatsoever out of his retire- 
ment until the whole money is paid back for the period in question, 

Mr.. Rivers. I think the ROA is not trying to justify that, they are 
trying to protect the man who involuntarily leaves. They are not 
trying 0 justify the fellow who walks off with 15 years and $15,000; 
are you 

olonel Borer. That is not only true, but if it is possible to take a 
policy of every Reserve officer on active duty today who comes under 
the category that Mr. Winstead and Mr. Jackson mentioned, I would 
make a venture, because our correspondence indicates it that there 
wouldn’t be one-tenth of 1 percent of an officer who has more than 14 
years, who if given the opportunity will stay on active duty and 
com lete. 

r. Rivers. I think that.is a fair statement. I don’t think there 
would be many of them, and I wouldn’t defend a man who wanted to 
walk off at 15 years with 15,000 bucks. I couldn’t do that. 

Colonel Borer. I want to get this into the record. I think I made 
this point the other day, but it is confusing. They are confusing 
what readjustment pay is. This is to first induce an officer to stay 
on duty for a long period of time and then help him to overcome 
the handicap of putting 14 years in the service against his classmate 
who went in the business world and that small amount, even if it 
goes to $14,000, will never do that. So that is for one purpose. Now, 
what they are doing is making a loan and I am surprised in their 
magnanimous way of thinking that if anybody died his widow would 
have to repay it. They are forgiving the repayment of anybody who 
dies but insisting that people who live and stay faithful and reach age 
60, and most of them are going to be retired under title ITI, they are 
insisting that those people pay it back and it doesn’t look right. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, let’s meet at 2:30. 

Secretary Jackson. May I just finish what I had to say and then 
I won’t be needed. I hadn’t quite concluded. 

I wanted to make the record clear, Mr. Chairman, that with regard 
to involuntary separation in the Regulars if a man is passed over 
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twice and involuntarily separated under the OPA and gets his sever- 
ance pay, if that individual does get back in some manner and works 
out 20 years or more, he gets no retirement whatsoever until the 
entire readjustment pay in the period under consideration is paid 
back. Now, I would like to make one more point and I won’t presume 
on your time further. Mr. Slatinshek made the point of what might 
be considered a double payment because if a man, say, at the end of a 
year has been paid and then gets the $15,000, it does up his income tax 
very considerably for that year, and yet under the recoupment plan 
he is to pay it back if he retires. We would suggest that we might 
explore the recoupment being cut down to the net amount that he re- 
ceives, deducting the additional amount that was required by getting 
the large amount in a calendar year. 

Mr. Rivers. After payment of taxes, after adjustment of taxes. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes. So that whatever additional tax he had to 
pay because of this payment would not be returned to the Govern- 
ment, but the net that he receives. This we think would be equitable. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Winsreap. What about if we write into the law that you must 
take him if he has more than 14 years’ service and he becomes a 
Regular then, would that same rule apply to him after he becomes a 
Regular, if he was then thrown out as a Regular, would you still 
have the amount deducted just like a Regular officer would or would 
he go back and get some provisions of this bill. I don’t know what 
we would run into there. Suppose we write into the law that those 
who have had 14 years or more than 14 years’ service, that if they 
so desire we must take them in as commissioner officers. He serves 3 
years and then he should be expelled from the service like the Regular 
officer you are talking about whom you say would have to pay back 
his entire amount on retirement, would this reservist come under that 
same category after he is made a Regular? 

Secretary Jackson. The reservist under the assumption of the 
necessary contract to carry him through to retirement would be get- 
ting readjustment pay only in the event that he was separated vi sal 
he got to retirement. That is the only way I can see this would be- 
come a problem. In this case this man would also get breach of con- 
tract pay for the years uncompleted under the contract. 

Mr. Winsteap. With the Morris amendment here as to the man 
who has 14 years service, he becomes almost the same as a Regular 
under that. Would he suffer the same penalties if he got blanketed 
in as a Regular under the Morris amendment and then served 2 years, 
and then dropped out, would he still have to pay the same penalty or 
would he have the same protection ? 

Mr. Rivers. He would get 20 years to start with. 

Secretary Jackson. This man would come under the same clause. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s start again at 2 o’clock. 

Colonel Caruron. Mr. Chairman, can I just ask one question as a 
matter of information? I think it is true and maybe Mr. Slatinshek 
can answer this, that a Regular who is separated can draw his sever- 
ance, go into the Reserves and when he reaches age 60 retire under title 
III and, as a matter of fact, don’t many of them do that? 

Mr. StatrnsueK. They can. However, they are required to nav 
back the amount of severance pay that was given the~ 
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Mr. Rivers, We will meet again at 2 o'clock. I don’t know when 
we will go into executive session, but I don’t think we want to cut off 
any discussion, Mr. Secretary. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned to re- 
convene at 2 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Slatinshek, you take over. 

Mr. Siatrinsnuex. Mr. Chairman, if I may anticipate the chief 
problems that are bothering the committee at this particular point in 
the bill, I think they relate to two points, one the recoupment feature 
in the bill, and the other the cutoff point, 14 years, the action to be 
taken by the Department and if we could perhaps confine our dis- 
cussion to those two areas, if we could clear them up, it would go a 
long way toward dissolving policy on that. 

Mr. Rivers. Who is here from the Department ? 

Mr. SLaTINSHEK. Secretary Jackson indicated he was sure the com- 
mittee was aware of defense policy and he didn’t feel there was any 
need for him to come back, but if the committee needed him he would 
be glad to come back. 

Mr. Rivers. Will he be back at 2:30? 

Mr. SuatinsHeK. I don’t know. However, Commander Grant is 
his alter ego and she can speak on that. 

Mr. Rivers. Commander Grant, you can come up and sit in that 
chair there and you can speak for the Secretary. 

Mrs. St. Georcr. I am sure the commander can do extremely well, 
probably knows all about this and wrote the bill. 

Commander Grant. No. 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t have the 5th amendment, but if you need 
any help you just call on the Chair. 

Mr. Suiatrnsuex. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Jackson is here now. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. I am awfully glad the Secretary came in 3 min- 
utes late because I made a remark I am just as glad he didn’t hear. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you gentlemen who represent the Reserves like 
to come closer so you can be heard. We are all in the spirit of co- 
operation and that is the animus in which we want to approach 
this thing, Mr. Secretary. We realize this is not an easy task to 
resolve. This is something that has to be done and we want to be 
sure to approach it with that in mind. Now, Mr. Statinshek has ob- 
served that there are really two areas of the greatest disagreement 
and misunderstanding, whatever you want to term it. 

Mr. Slatinshek, you may proceed. 

Mr. StattnsHeK. In an effort to expedite the hearings on this I 
feel that we should direct our discussion to two areas in the bill which 
apparently have not yet been resolved policywise as far as the com- 
mittee is concerned. One has to do with the recoupment feature. 
In the bill, of course, as you know we would require that any retiree 
prospectively would pay back up to a quarter of the amount of his 
monthly annuity to reimburse the Government for the readjust- 
ment pay he had received under this bill. Could you give us your 
views on a possible compromise that would modify this recoupment 
feature and except the title III people. In other words, if this re- 
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coupment feature applied to all retirees other than title III, what 
would the Defense policy on that be? 

Secretary Jackson. Well, I would like to answer the question in 
the framework in which it was presented, in the event that this was a 
necessary compromise, because our position is on the record, and I 
would ie like to state that I would not want to feel if there were a 
favorable indication that this meant the first step and the next move 
was with regard to title II. Frankly, we feel very strongly about 
title II. We think if the recoupment were removed the Government 
actually could in some instances be duped by people who were maneu- 
vering to take their money, come back, and get on active duty. 

We do not feel as strongly about title III. That isn’t to say that I 
have changed the policy as enunciated here, but as between the two 
certainly the equities are not parallel. The man who gets out at a 
young age and uses his money to get into some business and performs 
his inactive status training to get points and then 20 or 25 years later 
is asked to deduct from that to pay for something he got 24 years be- 
fore is not the same as the situation in title IT. 

Mr. StatinsueK. To clarify the record, title II has reference, of 
course, to voluntary retirement from the Armed Forces, the retire- 
ment paid beginning immediately, whereas title III retirement to 
which we allude is the Reserve retirement which is payable at age 60, 
and the question was whether or not Defense would have any serious 
objection to permitting title III retirees not to repay the amount 
whereas it would apply against title IT retirees. 

Mr. Rivers. Just a second. Then that would be consistent with the 
observation of Mr. Bray and Mr. Winstead and also Mr. Morris about 
writing into the law provisions so that there can be no question of 
misunderstanding when the administration comes into effect. The 
Secretary made this very fine statement that the Army, for instance, 
had no intention of circumventing the intent of Congress or any other 
branch of the Department of Defense and wherever we can, I think 
we should make it as plain as possible under the statute what the 
Congress means so there will be no area for possible misinterpretation, 
The Secretary assured me of that. 

Secretary J AcKSON. I certainly do, although what I have said does 
not have reference now to the continuance on with contracts which 
is the second point, as I understand it. But it does indicate what our 
compromise or retreat position is with regard to requiring the re- 
coupment against this pension earned under title III and I think I 
can state that to be a position which the Defense Department would 
subscribe to under these circumstances. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t think we ought to talk about retreats at this 
time because in the 20 years I have been here I have seen a bill 
passed as presented. We use that as a vehicle on which to perfect the 

hilosophy, as we go into discussion. Somebody has said that all legis- 
ation is a compromise and that is what we want to work out, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary Jackson. I appreciate that, sir. 

I hope you understand my position. Our bill has been processed 
through the services, through the Secretary, through the Bureau of 
the Budget, and through the administration, and I don’t have an 
entirely free hand to take a radically different position on the policy 
but I will stand on what I have said here. 
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Mr. Rivers. We realize that. We understand that. 

Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, since I was the one who did raise that 
issue, I think the Secretary’s explanation is very proper and as I un- 
derstand it now you are not agreeing to it, if this suggested compro- 
mise comes about, that title ITI, those who have to wait until 60 to re- 
tire, have had 20 years active and inactive, between the day they went 
in and age 60, and do reach that retirement, they would not have to 
pay it back, but those who did retire under—is that title II or 1? 

Mr. SuatinsHeEk. IT. 

Mr. Bray. Would have to. I think that is very proper. I think 
a person who retires under title [I1—because they have brought a lot 
of it about by their own human desires. I think they should have to 
pay. I would be very happy, Mr. Slatinshek, if you would make an 
amendment to cover that because I think under title IIT they should 
have to pay it back. Another matter along the same line that I was 
mentioning, I don’t want to make an issue of this, but I do not quite 
see why the services owe any separation pay to the person who volun- 
tarily quits. That is in your bill and I am very much interested 
in the Reserve, but that man has decided that he doesn’t want to go 
ahead. He has made that decision himself. I can’t see under any 
condition—— 

Mr. Winsteap. Would the member yield? I think it should be 
amended to the effect that readjustment should not be paid to any 
officers leaving of their own accord contrary to the wishes of the serv- 
ice, something to that effect. I would ask that the counsel prepare 
such an amendment. 

Mr. Bray. I do think the idea after serving 14 years and then 
being released from service through no fault of his, and he still has 
10 years or maybe 14 years to go, I don’t like the idea of these people 
being able to come back and picking up that pay. 

I do want to offer that and I welt support an amendment to not 
give anything to the person who quits because he wants to. He got 

is pay. He chose his method. It was his fault that he left the 
service, presumably to do better himself. 

Mr. Rivers. I think Colonel Boyer made that plain this mornin 
that there is a very small percentage of people in that category, I thin 
he said less than 1 percent. Is that substantially what you said, 
Colonel ? 

Colonel Borer. Yes, sir, I made my estimation that anybody that 
had 14 years who was presently on active duty or would be on active 
duty in the future ok who is given an opportunity of voluntaril 
coming off or given a contract, that it would be less than pee ta 
of 1 percent who would agree to come off duty. 

Mr. Bray. You see, if you do pay, however, you could encourage a 
pretty bad situation to develop here. The person might pick out a 
time in there to deliberately get out here and it ies g cost the Gov- 
ernment a lot of money and it would be to his advantage. 

Secretary Jackson. When the Congressman is finished I would like 
to address myself to this point. 

Mr. Rivers. Go right ahead. 
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Secretary Jackson. It isn’t to say, Mr. Bray, whether we would be 
better off. We have recommended this and we will stand by it. Of 
course, I will yield to the decision and the judgment of the committee. 

I would like to point out, however, that there are two main objec- 
tives to this bill. One is to develop more equitable treatment for 
reservists who in the future might be separated involuntarily before 
they reach retirement. But the other one, which was really the 
genesis of this type of bill, was to provide for the very serious problem 
we have of retaining junior officers even for a short time and in the 
presentation which I gave here visually, I think it was rather dramati- 
cally presented that at the present time the officer structure, composed 
of the officers who would lead the men in combat, is now too largely 
composed of inexperienced officers and a turnover of 2-year people, 
and some who are older than they should be required to go into com- 
bat to fill that gap, and this is another feature of this bill which we 
consider equally important. 

So I would submit, Mr. Chairman, that you might want to consider 
that seriously before you decide to strip that from the bill. 

Mr. Morris. Wouldn’t the Winstead amendment be an inducement 
for people to stay in ? 

r, Winsteap. I can see a point of merit which I don’t know I 
necessarily subscribe to, but sometimes it might encourage people to 
step out, get a bonus and it would pave the —- for others. That is 
all this amendment would do. I can see if you had something attrac- 
tive enough for folks to get out and make it easy for the military to 
get rid of a lot of them—but I can’t quite subscribe to giving a man 
several thousands of dollars here. We say we want to encourage 
people to stay in the service. But this man can get a good job and 
say, “I am going,” and walk out at the end of 12 years with a great 
sum of money—I just don’t want to give it to him 1f I can avoid it. 

Mr. Rivers. He won’t get a great sum of money at the end of 10 

ears. 
e Mr. Winsteap. Well, 14. I just don’t want to give that fellow who 
has been in the service that long, a valuable man to the service, I don’t 
want to give him an incentive to get out when we have given him this 
incentive tostay in. I am open to any suggestion as to this. 

Mr. Morris. As to what the distinguished gentleman said there-——— 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Winstead has the floor. 

Mr. Morris. I am sorry. 

Mr. Rivers. Do = yield ? 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. If you know what it says here, that the readjustment 
pay not be paid to officers leaving of their own accord and contrary to 
the desire of the service. In other words, if the service didn’t want 
them and they wanted to voluntarily retire, they would get their 
money. 

Mr. Rivers. You are a good lawyer. If your contract expires the 
service can’t keep you. 

Mr. Morris. That is true. They wouldn’t give him the adjustment 
pay if he left ey and the service wanted to keep him. If the 
service just says “No,” they could voluntarily retire and get their pay. 

Mr. Rivers. After a new contract has been tendered to them should 
be included in that, Mr. Secretary, and he refuses. 
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Secretary Jackson. I understand, sir. I would like to address my- 
self to that, if I may. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; go ahead. 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t propose to quarrel with Mr. Winstead’s 
situation that he speaks of, that the man of 14 peers is going to take 
$15,000, but if that be your pleasure, I would like to point out to you 
in accomplishing this I think you ought to consider very carefully 
this situation: The large reservoir on which we draw for original 
input of officers, are people who have come in because of the draft or 
other reasons and have no notion of wanting to continue on. We 
have to use those people as the junior officers. We have a constant 
turnover. Take a situation I know of for personal reasons. When 
my nephew completed his obligation as a pilot and had 45 missions in 
Korea, he wanted to get out. The service wanted him to stay in, not 
indefinitely, but they had $125,000 invested in him and he had some 4 
or 5 years more as a good, experienced flier. He wants to get out then, 
after his obligated period of 3 years. They say to him, “We are not 
asking you to stay on indefinitely, but we will give you such an induce- 
ment, if you will stay on for 4 or 5 years that, then, when you go 
home you will have this additional money.” It is a carrot to keep 
these people on so we may have in this area junior officers where we 
sorely need them. If we can get one of 6 years we are much better 
off than with two or three for 2 years each. We tell this officer, we 
want you for this period, this valley here. We say to you, “If you 
will come on and serve this 6 years when we need you vitally and you 
don’t want to come on now, we will give you a nice additional amount 
of money to induce you to come on now.” This is one of the purposes 
of the bill that is very important. 

Mr. Wiysreap. Are you short in that category right now? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. How short? 

Secretary Jackson. I indicated in the presentation on Friday that 
in a year—the last calendar year, let us say, we needed 15,000 officers 
to make our minimum officer requirement. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is your junior grades that you are talking 
about that you are haying so much difficulty with ? 

Secretary JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. Winsreap. Then, probably the pay rate you put into effect 
didn’t work out right but if you put these grades up high and can’t 
promote them in pay as they go on and stay along, then you upset 
the whole pay structure of the military service. 

I would think maybe we made a mistake in attracting officers where 
we need them and we didn’t get them where we need them. But you 
would get it totally out of line if you put these junior officers up so 
high as compared with the career men who stayed on so long. 

Mr. Rivers. You will have the same thing in missiles, for instance 
these ICBM’s and IRBM’s of the Army where you have to have such 
terrific training and refresher courses. You have to have some area 
of incentive money. 

Secretary Jackson. You see the pay bill didn’t affect the lower 
grades to any degree at all, The boy I am talking about has no de- 
sire to stay on for a career and what he is going to get down the road 
is of no interest to him. He wants to go home now, but we want to 
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persuade this particular young man to say on for 5 or 6 years and 
we won't ask him to stay any longer. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. In other words, your whole argument is he will 
take the pay now and if he can proceed a few years he will get this 
lump-sum settlement when he gets out and you can hold him more 
under those circumstances. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. That applies to the Army, Air Force, submarine duty, 
and many areas. 

Secretary Jackson. Indeed, yes. I didn’t mean to exclude them. 
I just gave one example of it. 

Mr. Rivers. It is an across-the-board matter ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes. 

. Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek—— 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Mr. Chairman, perhaps we could accomplish Mr. 
Winstead’s purpose by using his language but simply making it apply 
in the cases of officers who remain on active duty, let us say, for 14 
years. Thereafter, if they voluntarily get out, or let’s say 12 years, 
something of that type—— 

Mr. Wrinsreap. We have to do something along that line or we will 
make ourselves look ridiculous with the bill we passed yesterday and 
the pay bills, and then come in with this thing—even with the 17 
years I have been on this committee I get confused. You try to talk 
to the Members of Congress and the public in this country about this 
stuff and you will run into all kinds of trouble. Something must be 
done to keep pay current with modern times and to protect our re- 
servists, but after awhile it is difficult to explain in all these bills 
we pass so it will make sense to the average layman, or we will reach 
the point where we can’t legislate much of anything. I think the 
Secretary under stands what I am trying to do and I don’t want to 
wreck what he has outlined here. 

Certainly we can find some way as you have suggested to accom- 
plish what I am trying to accomplish and still at the same time take 
care of the needs of the services. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t want to cut you off. Have you finished ? 

Mr. Winsreap. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Secretary, have you anything else to say 
along this line? 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I observed that you wanted to say something Colonel. 

Colonel Carron. I would just like to comment on this point that 
Judge Jackson made. I could understand why they would need an 
inducement for the younger officers, but one of the deterents to officers 
coming on and staying on, and that includes the officers who get off 
after their 2 years of obligated service is that they can look forward 
to no security and if you give them any sort of security, in other words 
if they perform, they can stay on for a time and make a limited 
career. You would offer an incentive far greater than any monetary 
inducement you could offer. I don’t think anybody would say in 
the bill passed by the other committee yesterday, the hump legisla- 
tion, that the promised payment for these officers who are going to 
get out because they have been passed over is going to be an induce- 
ment for them to not try to make the grade. They would rather 
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stay in and they would rather make their promotions. But a greater 
degree of security which would in turn give a greater stability to 
the service would at least serve part of the purpose of this bill. It 
would not serve the purpose if the service wants to keep officers only for 
a limited number of years. Now, you recall last year when hearin 
were being held on the r.i.f. situation and one of our service chiefs, 

ersonnel chiefs, commented that they would like to keep pilots only 

or 10 years and pay them off and let them go. Now, for that class 
of officer it may be that this is an inducement, but insofar as the 
officer who is looking for a partial career or a limited career, the 
degree of security that you can afford them and the stability that that 
would give to the service, in my opinion, is a greater incentive than 
any amount of money you can use to pay them off. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, up to 14 years you have no complaint about the 
Defense Department proposal. 

Colonel Cartson. t wouldn’t say 14 years, but for the early part of 
a young man’s life. 

Mr. Rivers. The Secretary was talking about getting these highly 
needed young experienced men, getting them up to and including and 
maybe over the 10-year period. That part of the bill, we don’t have 
any area of disagreement on. We don’t disagree on that, do we? 

lonel Cartson. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rivers. Any questions, General Anderson ? 

Mr. Anperson. No questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Mrs. St. George—— 

Mrs. St. Gzoree. No questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s go to the next point, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SLaTINSHEK. The next and largest area of concern, of course, is 
the 14-year point. That is the point where the services would be 

uired to take positive action in the case of an individual officer. 
When he reached that point they would either augment him into the 
Regular service, they would give him a contract to enable him to 
complete his years of active duty for the purposes of retirement or 
they would sever him with appropriate adjustment pay. 

Mr. Rivers. That is after how many years? 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Fourteen years. 

Mr. Rivers. Thatis section 3 ? 

Mr. StatrnsHEK. Yes, sir, I believe so. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. What page is that on, I can’t find it? 

Mr, Rivers. It begins on page 5. 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. Oh, yes; thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. I think now we come to the major area of disagreement, 
don’t we? 

Mr. SuatrnsHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Rivers. Mr. Morris told me he had to go to his office for a 
moment. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. He wants his amendment submitted. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, he is going to discuss it. We will take action on 
that when we get into executive session and start marking up the bill. 

Mr. StarinsueK. The fears expressed by the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation are to this effect: They feel that. because of the language of the 
bill and the mandatory action that would be required during the year 
provided for implementation of this bill, a wholesale r.i.f. would 
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occur, in fact of all of those officers who had in fact over 14 years of 
service. They feel this would be inequitable and they feel that the 
bill, therefore, is inadequate in this area. I believe they have some 
recommendations in that respect and if you could make them avail- 
able to the Chairman : 

Mr. Rivers. Well, Mr. Morris wants to present this and I promised 
him I would wait. Mr. Slatinshek, this is the amendment Mr. Morris 
proposes to make. 

Mr. SLaTINSHEK. Yes, sir; I havea copy of it. : 

Mr. Rivers. Are we going to get those round figure numbers from 
Mr. Bartimo? 

Mr. Suatinsuek. Secretary Jackson has indicated that he will pro- 
vide our committee with the number of officers in each grade by years 
of service. 

Is that correct, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes; since this came up this noon we haven’t 
had a chance to break it out. The round numbers are in the neighbor- 
hood of 30,000 plus that we are discussing. This is a firm figure, but 
we haven’t broken it down. 

Mr. Rivers. That is from 14 on? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes; who would be on active duty assuming 
this bill were passed. 

Mr. Winsteap. Is that all services? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Wins7eap. What is the total number of officers of all of the 
services, the total number of Regular officers. You can’t figure it un- 
less you get the total figure. 

Mr. Rivers. We have 189,000 Reserve officers on duty now, roughly, 
Mr. Secretary ! 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir; 58 percent are Reserve officers on ex- 
tended active duty. This is not over 14 years. This is in total. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand. This is the total of all. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir; and 137,000 Regulars. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you take first lieutenants and second lieutenants 
and you can take off 90,000 right there. That wouldn’t be 14 years. 
Would captains be 14 years, a captain in the Army ? 

Colonel Borer. For permanent promotions there would be a lot of 


em. 

Mr. Rivers. He would be right on the zone, wouldn’t he? 

Colonel Boysr. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. Does this list Regular officers or temporary grades? 
You have a great number of officers on temporary promotions, don’t 
you? This lists what their actual grade at the present time really is 
regardless of what they are serving as. 

r. WampLer. What percent of the 58 percent would be 14-year 
officers ? 

Secretary Jackson. 30,300—Air Force, 21,000; Army, 8,000; Navy, 
1,200; Marine Corps, 100, for a total of 30,300, according to my stat 
over 14 years. 

Mr. Rivers. 30,000 over 14 years? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Well, now, did I understand this morning that we 
were having difficulty, more difficulty with the Army than any of the 
other services in this ve officer business ? 
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Mr, S.iatinsHEK. No, sir; the testimony was to the effect that in the 
Navy there will be very few billets available over the 14-year point. 
The Army had the smallest problem in that respect. They anticipated 
most of their personnel who had 14 years would be given an oppor- 
tunity to complete their years for retirement purposes. 

Mr. Winsreap. It looks like the Air Force should have more trouble 
because they have 21,000. 

Mr. Rivers. They will have more trouble. 

Colonel Borer. I wonder if they could tell me how many of these 
officers here have completed their 18 years? That number ought to be 
subtracted. 

Mr. Rivers. That isa good thought. 

Mr. Winsteap. It is hard to figure this unless we know how many 
have had 14 years, how many have had 18 years. Those figures are 
very important in trying to figure it all over as to whether we are going 
to blanket so many folks in here or we are going to wreck the whole 
structure. Nobody would want us to do that and yet we have to give 
some protection in here and, unless we know something about figures, 
it is hard for me to know what I am doing. 

Colonel Boyer. Assuming they run about the same, 5,000, 19 ; 5,000, 
18; 5,000, 17; it might not run that way, but that would be an average 
of about 5,000 a year under consideration to be given these contracts, 
which isn’t a very large number. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think they have as many as 5,000 in the 18-year 
area ? 

Colonel Borer. I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Rivers. Is there any way we could get that, Mr. Secretary # 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir; if we had the time we could break it 
down. We haven’t, as far as I know, broken it down in grade or in 
years of service. This was developed just since the morning session. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Now you have 137,000 Regular officers in this same 
category that you have 189,000 Reserve officers. I believe those were 
the figures you gave. 

Secretary Jackson. Those, sir, are overall, 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Not necessarily this group we are talking about? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. And they would probably break down in the Regu- 
lars as they do in the Reserves as far as under 14 and over 14, and 
under 18 and over 18. 

Colonel Borsr. I would venture, Mr. Chairman, that there would be 
probably twice or maybe 214 times as many Regulars with 14 or more 
years’ service in the higher grades than there are the Reserves. 

Mr. Rivers. I believe so, too. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, isn’t it true that most all of these officers in 
both categories are serving on temporary promotions rather than per- 
manent promotions, so what we have here is the actual grade of each 
officer as to what he has, whether he would be Reserve or Regular. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir; I assume they have; particularly in 
the Regular, they have a permanent promotion and a temporary pro- 
motion. I think they are closer together in the Reserves as between 
the temporary and the permanent, but many officers in the Regulars 
are serving a grade or two ahead of their permanent grade on a 


temporary grade. 
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Mr. Wrvsreap. But the breakdown you gave us, is this the perma- 
nent grade or the temporary grade‘ r : 

Secretary Jackson. That is the grade they are eprA at the time. 
It might be either. Many of the Regulars are ahead of their grade on 
a temporary rank and I don’t know the answer as to whether this is 
exclusively permanent or temporary. ee 

I assume it is the grade they are holding whichever it is, as of the 
time of these figures. 3h 

Colonel Cariron. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is true that there 
are a number of these officers retiring every month, so month by 
month this would be reduced, wouldn’t it, Mr. Jackson ? 

Secretary Jackson. I assume with the passage of time, more would 
be moving in. 4 ; 

Colonel Boyer. Well, we are interested right now in the ones in 
that category, in that twilight zone between a little over 14 and less 
than 18. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Jackson, how did you happen to arrive at 14 
years asa criterion ? 

Secretary Jackson. Well, in developing this bill we tried to strike a 

oint at which a determination would be made as to a cut-off point 

yond which they were destined for a career through to retirement 
and 14 was picked. It could have been 15. It could have been 17, but 
there it was decided with the best judgment we had as to a time when 
the officer was entitled to a determination of whether he was going 
on through or not and the bill indicated he would be offered a Regular 
commission, a contract that would carry him through, or this payment 
if he were separated. 

Mr. Wampter. What was the trend of thinking in writing contracts 
on a basis of 6 years or less? Was the 6-year contract the one that 
was mostly predominantly in the mind of the departments when they 
thought of this 2 

Secretary Jackson. That, too, was somewhat arbitrary because the 
needs of the departments were somewhat different. If we granted 
a contract for 6 and another department felt that their needs would 
require for this junior officer a couple more years, they could offer him 
that, if he would accept it. 

But there was no magic about the point 6. As you will remember, 
last year Mr. Brooks made the point that it is important that the young 
man starting out in the Reserves on extended active duty know clearly 
what he is facing up to. He can accept it or he cannot, but a fixed 
period of time with a guarantee that he will go through that time or 

t these benefits, and the figure 6 was a determination as to the needs 
in the junior officer ranks that would be the best tool for all services. 

Mr. Wamrter. The reason I said that is due to the fact if you are 
writing 6-year contracts and you have to wait 2 years before you 
start initiating a contract, you are going to have to make that decision 
before the 14th year and it is going to mean a shorter term contract 
with the individual to where if he goes into the 14th year, apparently 
he is not allowed to go into that span before making the decision or 
the Department making the decision, the Military Establishment. 

So it looks to me like you are leading into short-term contracts with 
that 14-year establishment period. 
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Secretary Jackson. Well, that is true, and that is why if the sit- 
uation 1s one where a contract for less than six or in this particular 
instance, less than one, that is the only exception, a contract can be 
geven to that point and then the determination is made as to carrying 
over again or augmenting him or giving him the money. 

_ Mr. Rivers. I have been discussing with Mr. Slatinshek this morn- 
ing alternatives which we might explore. I knew about the amend- 
ment of Mr. Morris. I have asked him to write something down which 
we discussed which would not tie the hands of the Secretary in the 
case of a needed reduction in force but would include the overall reduc- 
tion across the board from the office of personnel! strength both OPA 
and this implementation act. And he has written this down. 

Mr. Slatinshek, I think I understand pretty well. Have you a copy 
of this? 

Mr. SuaTINsHEK. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Read this to the Secretary and to the ROA and any- 
body else that is affected and let’s see how the committee feels about 
this other after which we may decide to consider. 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. This amendment is rough in form. However, it 
will give us something to work on. It directs itself to section 5 of 
the act. 

Mr. Rivers. I want everybody to listen because it has a lot of sense 
to it. 

Mr. SuatinsHeK. The very last section in the bill, and this section 
as it is presently written, says during the 1-year period following the 
date of enactment of this act, the actions otherwise required by section 
679, et cetera, are permissive and not mandatory. The effect of that 
section in the bill, therefore, gives the Department of Defense a year 
of grade in which to put into effect the mandatory requirements of 
this law which means that, of course, they needn’t, in fact, issue con- 
tracts to anyone for a year. 

The effect of that provision, of course, will, for instance, in the case 
of officers who do not have a contract, who have in excess of 10 years 
of service, it will, in fact, deprive them of 2 montlis’ basic pay, by virtue 
of the fact that they have not a contract. I would like Judge Jackson 
to address himself to that. At any rate, I am confusing the issue by 
perhaps emphasizing that. Let me read the gist of the amendment 
and I think it will make itself clear. 

Mr. Rivers. That year of grace is a period which some people have 
alleged would be the year that they would take the time to—— 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Reduction in force a great many officers. 

Mr. Rivers. Have a wholesale r.i.f. And that year some people have 
felt would be the time they would take to compile the names of these 

ple and at the expiration of that year there would be the names 
Fisted and how they would go. 

Mr. StatinsHek. That is precisely the problem that we are facing. 

Mr. Rivers. Now read this suggestion. 

Mr. SiatrnsHex. This proposed amendment would change this 
section of the proposed bill and make it read in this fashion: Imple- 
mentation of the act: (1) During the 1-year period following the 
date of enactment of this act, the actions otherwise required by section 
679, et cetera, are permissive and not mandatory in respect of those 
Reserve officers who on the effective date of this act, have completed 
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less than 14 years, active duty. However, during such 1-year period, 
all such Reserve officers who would otherwise be eligible for a contract 
as provided in section 679 of title 10, United States Code, will be 
resumed to have, in fact, been tendered and accepted such contract 
or one year. That will just take care of this 1-year period. It gives 
them a contract status. 

(2) All Reserve officers on active duty on the effective date of this 
act who have completed in excess of 14 years of active duty will, 
unless augmented into the Regular service, be presumed to have, in 
fact, been tendered and have accepted a contract as provided in sec- 
tion 679, title 10, United States Code, as amended by this act, of such 
duration to enable the individual officers who complete the period of 
the contract to become eligible for voluntary retirement from the 
Armed Forces. 

Now the purpose of this amendment is simply this: For those 
officers in the 14-year group, they will, in fact, get a contract without 
any written agreement. In the event the service, due to the exigencies 
of the moment, require a r.i.f. and no longer require his services, he 
can be severed. This doesn’t inhibit that at all. 

However, he will in addition to getting the 2 months’ basic pay 
for each year under this contract provided in the statute, be given 
liquidated damages, if you will—— 

r. Rivers. Just as though he has a contract ? 

Mr. SuatrnsHek. Yes, and I thing this will be a sufficient deterrent 
to a wholesale r.i.f. and will satisfy the equities for this particular 
group during the phase-in period. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Jackson, what is going on in the mind of 
Mr. Slatinshek is, in that 314 years—how many years would it bef 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. Well, for practical purposes, it would be roughly 
3% years. 

Mr. Rivers. Three and one-half years. Due to attrition and aug- 
mentation and the like, a constructive contract, so if he were r.i.f.’d 
he would be r.i.f.;d as though he were under contract, that would 
take care of itself and the impact would not be as great as at firsthand 
might be feared, if that were taken as an alternative to the amend- 
ment by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Taking into consideration these factors, it wouldn’t be a windfall 
because their good service prior to the 14 years would be the condi- 
= precedent to the constructive possession of a contract for the 

uture. 

Secretary Jackson. Well, as I see this amendment, sir, it would 
have virtually the same effect as the amendment which would require 
contracts but it would do it by operation by law, but the result would 
be the same. 

Mr. Rivers. But it would not prevent your r.i.f.ing. 

Secretary Jackson. It would not prevent involuntarily separating 
them and paying them the damages, and paying them the benefits 
which would have accrued from having had a contract. This is a 
matter to which I think we must give very serious consideration in 
the light of what was brought out this morning, but all I can say to 
you, sir, is such a proposal, if adopted, would require a reexamina- 
tion of the Department of Defense’s approach to this bill. 

As I have indicated, this bill before you is the 18th or 19th version 
in which we have attempted to work out many of the problems which 
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we are grappling with here and it is a composite which we have con- 
sidered here, and I have talked during the lunch hour with the Dep- 
ey of Defense concerning this very point. 

r. Rivers. Mr. Quarles? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir; who was personally interested in this 
matter when it was being finalized in the Beoartmans of Defense, and 
he has instructed me to me if such an approach were made we would 
have to reexamine our whole attitude because this would introduce 
an element which would affect some of the other essential features. 

I am not talking about minor ones. Therefore, I could not, on be- 
half of the Department of Defense, subscribe to it. I don’t see how 
in the light of these figures that have been shown to you where pre- 
sently the officer structure of the Armed Forces is nearly 60 percent 
comprised of Reserve officers, how we could effect in a year separat- 
ing some 15,000 or 20,000 and still run the services. 

hese officers are all, I am sure, performing essential features in 
the whole military posture and if there was ever any suggestion that 
these officers in this 14 to 18, which comprise some 30,000, were r.i.f.’d 
in order to hurry up and get them out before they got the benefit of 
these contracts, I don’t see how we could have an Army or an Air 
Force. 

Mr. Rivers. And I think as to that 1 year’s grace, taking into con- 
sideration those who have attained the 20 and are off your rolls, those 
who have another year to go, who have gotten to the 18-year zone, I 
don’t think the percentage would materially affect the operation, 
money wise or anything else. 

Secretary Jackson. The observation I am making, sir, is directed 
toward whether we contemplate or anyone contemplates wholesale 
r.i.f.’s as a result of this bill. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t think anybody has accused you of that. I said 
that was the feeling as to the possibility. I heard a compliment paid 
you this morning that if you were to be there forever we wouldn’t 
have any doubt. 

Secretary Jackson. That is very complimentary; but I think if it 
were required in the interests of the overall needs, we would go along. 

Mr. Rivers. Was this facet discussed during your 18-year discus- 
sion ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, it was. We discussed several facets of 
the matter. There were proposals as to whether we could put them 
all in the Regular Forces, and that was impossible. This would cer- 
tainly cause turbulence and problems in the promotion stream of the 
Regulars. 

e discussed whether we would guarantee them a carrying over 
through as we are discussing now mandatorily. This was discarded 
as not being feasible and the problem here, it seems to us, is one which 
has the added personnel difficulty of imposing on the services the neces- 
sity of giving these people a contract to take them on. The only 
thing—— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. Under this proposition of Mr. Slatinshek 
you would r.i.f, them but you would pay them as though they had a 
contract so they wouldn’t be occupying billets. In the meantime you 
have your attrition, and you have your year of grace during which 
they are occupying billets and the number grows smaller and progres- 
sively smaller as you head toward 18. 
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Secretary Jackson. I hadn’t known there was any suggestion that 
we would r.i.f. these people. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now, 

Secretary Jackson. They have a contract by construction of law, as 
I understand it, and if we violate it by involuntary separation 

Mr. Rivers. If they were r.i.f.’d, they would be r.i.f.’d as though 
they had a contract. If you don’t r.if. them, there is no problem. 
But if they were r.i.f.’d as though they had a contract, it would present 
no personnel problem because they would be occupying no billets. It 
looks to me that it wouldn’t be so bad. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, might I address a question or two 
relative to the point you were discussing ? 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly, 

Mr. Anperson. The Department of Defense is proposing a reduc- 
tion in the size of the armed services; is it not? 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. Over that which is authorized by this committee, the 
Marines, the budget for the Air Force. 

Secretary Jackson. The 1960 budget provides for the same force 
levels as 1959, There is a reduction of 5,000 that the Air Force ac- 
cepted because within the money provided they preferred to use it for 
hardware or some other priority, but there is no comtemplated reduc- 
tion in the 1960 budget at strength levels other than those in the 1959. 

Mr. Anprerson. What was the strength of the Army, say, about a 
year ago / 

Secretary Jackson. I couldn’t say what it was last February but the 
planned strength of the Army in fiscal 1959 was 870,000. 

Mr. Anperson. But the actual strength ? 

Secretary Jackson. The actual strength as of February 1958 I 
couldn’t say what it was, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. At the time of the Lebanon crisis. 

Secretary Jackson. 888,000 

Mr. Anperson. So you are proposing there a reduction of close to 
20,000 from that figure and, of course, that figure was also down be- 
low the figure for about 6 months earlier. 

Secretary Jackson. All I am saying, sir, is that the planned 
strength of the Army for fiscal 1959 was 870,000 and it is the same 
for fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Anverson. I think my question was pertinent. You indicated 
with the number of Reserve officers it wouldn’t be likely that you 
would want to r.i.f. very many but you are proposing a very sub- 
stantial reduction in the size of the Army from its strength approxi- 
mately a year ago. 

Would you care to estimate by how many officers you are going to 
have to reduce the officer personnel of the Army of a year ago in 
order to come down to 870,000 from close to 900,000 which was its 
strengtht about a year ago? 

Secretary Jackson. I would have to check on this, but I don’t 
believe any r.i.f.’s are contemplated in the planned reduction to the 
end of fiscal 1959, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. You don’t contemplate any reductions, involuntary 
separations ? 

Secretary Jackson. This is my understanding; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Anperson. To get down to your permanent 870,000 proposed 
strength. 

Secretary Jackson. To get down to the 870,000. It is not contem- 
= that there will be any involuntary separations as I understand 

e program. 

Phe NpERSON. How are you going to reduce the number of officers 
en 

Secretary Jackson. Well, the usual way would be to take care of it 
by normal attrition and not fill up the billets that are created by re- 
tirement, illness, death, et cetera. Now this was certainly correct as 
of the beginning of fiscal 1959. The Defense Department put a stop 
on the programed reduction when Lebanon occurred and if there 
is any variation in it, it would be because of that and that is what I 
would have to check. 

But as of the planned program of phasing down from the point 
they were at the beginning of fiscal 1959 to the end, it did not contem- 
plate any involuntary separation of officers. 

Mr. Anpverson. Then I wouldn’t think that you would have any 
objection to our including a provision that these officers should be 
considered to have a contract if they have more than 14 years’ service, 
if you don’t plan to separate them involuntarily in any event. 

ecretary Jackson. Well, with respect to that, Mr. Congressman, 
all I can say is that the whole bill was not planned with regard to 
the mandatory input of every one of these officers on active duty when 
this bill was passed, to carry on to retirement. 

Mr. Anverson. That is a euphemism for saying that you do expect 
to r.i.f. them sooner or later. 

Secretary Jackson. Well, I don’t know that I would characterize 
it asa euphemism. I think what I am trying to say, however euphe- 
mistically, is that the whole plan of this bill contemplated that at 
the 14th year point, the man would be integrated, given a contract, 
or separated with 2 years’ pay, and the proposal that the last alterna- 
tive will be deleted is contrary to the basic plan of the bill. 

Now, I am not sure with respect to the present posture of the Armed 
Forces because we suspended again, as you know at the time of For- 
mosa, Taiwan, what the personnel plan is that would result in meet- 
ing those strengths. These are overall figures, of course, not just 
oticers. 

Mr. Rivers. If General Anderson would yield there, I think it 
would be well if somebody—Mr. Secretary, from what I read in the 
paper and what I hear on the radio and TV from 5 o’clock in the 
morning, no later, until 10 at night when I go to bed, there is trouble 
brewing in Berlin. I think if we were to announce at the moment 
as far as the foreseeable and unforeseeable future that there is no 

lanned reduction in our Armed Forces, it would be a healthy thing 
or the State Department. 

Secretary Jackson. Well, sir, that is what we are saying. 

Mr. Rivers. I know you have said Beirut, you have said Taiwan. 
In view of what has happened in Berlin, we should say we don’t plan 
any reduction for the foreseeable future. I think that would be a 
good thing. 

Secretary Jackson. What has happened here is when we planned 
this long ago, this reduction, and all we are doing is going back to 
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it where we suspended it in Lebanon and Taiwan, but we are not 
planning to low the planned fiscal 870,000 for the Army and 
the numbers for the other services, and I think you are right. 

Mr. Rivers. That would be a healthy thing. 

Secretary Jackson. We should make that known, and we intend to 
adhere to those figures in fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Rivers. Because anybody knows if we have any trouble in 
Berlin, we will need everyhbay who can make any contribution. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. I think if we could make a statement, Mr. Secretary, 
along the line General Anderson said, that we don’t plan any reduc- 
tion; it would be a good thing. Everybody knows in a war the 
Reserves would bear the brunt of it, because they are the nucleus. 
That is the theory of our military. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. When we had this Reserve Act up in 1955, I eriti- 
cized the Truman administration. You never heard such a clamor 
from the President, to the White House, to General Taylor, to the 
Pacific, to France, and everybody, about a big Reserve. 

The whole argument was in the long haul we couldn’t see much 
reduction for the next 50 years. Iam getting so confused I don’t know 
what is what. Now, after Congress appropriated the money to keep 
this Army up, keep our Reserves up, our Army in training, and then 
we have this Berlin crisis. I won’t quote figures as to how many 
divisions or units of the Reserves we have ready for active duty right 
now in the case an emergency arises. 

We know how many National Guard units would be ready to go. 
We know the figures Mr. Kilday pointed out as to the Regular Army’s 
active combat troops. I am getting very much concerned about it 
and I am wondering about this thing we are talking about right now. 
If they do start another r.i.f. program with conditions like they are 
now and certain requirements to meet certain conditions—well, that 
has nothing to do with what we are trying to do. We are trying to 
write a bill and I shouldn’t get off on that. But I will say this: I 
don’t see why we need to rush too much on this because we better write 
a pretty good bill, and I believe there is enough intellect in the Defense 
Department and our staff members and the Reserve organizations and 
the Members of this Congress to write a good bill, and I do hope we 
can come up with something here. 

[ don’t know what it would be. I don’t know how it is going to be, 
but we have to consider our Reserve components in this bill. Whether 
it be true or not true, it is at a low, low ebb due to programs we have 
had in the past years which I don’t know, myself, just how you could 
handle them satisfactorily. I hope we are not in a reducing mood. 
And I know you say that there is no plan at this time to reduce further 
than what your present plans are that you know anything about. 

Secretary Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Winsreap. I am certainly glad to hear that. Iam not blaming 
you, but we heard about the same testimony in 1955 on the same subject. 

Mr. Rivers. I am responsible for this. I think I knocked General 
Anderson off the track. General. 

Mr. Anperson. I had a couple of other lines I would like to pursue, 
but before I do, perhaps I ought to summarize and see if the Secretary 
disagrees with me, because my understanding of the Secretary’s state- 
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ment does not quite agree with that Mr. Winstead made. He said that 
the Secretary does not plan a further reduction. I think it was clear 
from ‘the Secretary’s statement that he only said that the reduction 
they are proposing now is no greater than the reduction they proposed 
a year ago, but that reduction was not carried through because of the 
crises in May, and so his statement that they don’t propose a further 
reduction really has no significance. They do propose at this time to 
carry forward the reduction that they first proposed a year ago, and 
that eas is still actually at least in part yet to be made, is that 
not so‘ 

Secretary Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Anperson. So they are actually proposing a further reduction, 
and it is not quite factual to say they are not proposing a reduction 
simply because they are not proposing now to go any further than they 
tried to go a year ago. 

Mr. Rivers. ‘And for the moment I understood him to say it was 
not going to be effective until after fiscal 1959 and 1960. 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir; what I said was as the Congressman has 
indicated, that we have suspended twice the planned phase-down to 
the figures prescribed at the beginning of fiscal 1959. In fiscal 1960 
we plan to adhere to that exact number, with the exception of 5,000 
from the Air Force, and that is the present budget of the President 
based on the strengths as they are planned for end of fiscal 1959. That 
is what I meant to say if I didn’t say it accurately. 

Mr. Anverson. Well, that is the way I 5 RE you, and that 
proposes a further reduction in the actual strength of our armed 
services. 

Mr. Rivers. So when we get into 1960, we can expect when January 
1960 comes, assuming there will be no trouble in Berlin or anywhere 
else of any magnitude, or any trouble anywhere, that you will start 
cutting down as originally planned to meet that plan that was sus- 
acid by Beirut and Taiwan? 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir. We plan in fiscal year 1960 to keep the 
forces at exactly the same level throughout fiscal 1960, with the excep- 
tion of 5,000. There is no planned change or reduction at all during 
that year, and as far as I know, in the indefinite future. 

Mr. Anperson. What he is saying is that they expect to make it 
before the date you put of 1960. They expect to complete one they 
have already started. 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. You will get down to that number as of that date 
and hold that? 

Secretary Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That means you will start reducing them now and 
January of 1960, and until July 1960, or will you start in July 1960 and 
go on to June 30, 1961, and start reducing ? 

Secretary Jackson. According to poems’ plans and the absence 
of any situation such as Taiwan or Lebanon, we plan to wind up next 


June 30 at the figures that were planned originally for 1959. 

Mr. Rivers. How much reduction will that be? 

Secretary Jackson. Well, this calls for a reduction to 870,000 for 
the Army. I don’t have the figures of the other services here. It is 
850,000 for the Air Force and 630,000 for the Navy. 

Beginning J nef 1, 1959, through to July 1, 1960, no reductions are 
planned, except t 


e 5,000 that I have referred to. 
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Mr. Rivers. And the Air Force is doing that on a calculated risk 
that they can put the eggs in the missile basket as against using a man 
for something else, just like they did before Korea when they put the 
eggs in the B-36 basket. And if the Navy and Marines hadn’t had 
tactical air, we would have been kicked off the peninsula of Korea. I 
hope the Air Force is hot making another mistake as much as I love 
them. 

Mr. Winsreap. The Air Force did testify here that they got what 
they asked for. 

Mr. Rivers. No, it is not the Secretary. He said the Air Force 
asked for it. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. I don’t know that he said it, but they said it prior 
to this date. A few days ago they said it here in this committee. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. I think the first point I summarized 
is quite obviously accurate. We have been and are still in the process 
of reducing the size of our active services. Now if I may again repeat 
to make sure we have it clear, your statement that you expected this 
would be accomplished without any program of involuntary separa- 
tion of officers, that we will get down to the strength levels proposed 
for next June. 

Secretary Jackson. I stated if the plan were carried out without 
suspension during 1959, it is my understanding that the officer reduc- 
tion would be accomplished without involuntary separations. 

I don’t categorically know what would be involved with regard to 
the suspension that has been incurred in getting down. I can’t say 
yes or no, I don’t know. 

Mr. Anperson. You also indicated that you did not know of any 
reason or at least you didn’t give any reason that the passage of an 
amendment to this law to require, since you contemplate no involun- 
tary separations, that officers with more than 14 years be retained for 20 
years, should not interfere with your programed reduction. 

Secretary Jackson. I think I stated in the —— sir, when the 
reservist had reached the period of 14 years, the plan of this bill 
was that he would be separated with 2 years salary or he would be 
given a regular commission or a contract. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, that is under the program, but we are talking 
about the people as of the date of the passage of this act who have 
more than 14 years and are in that period and it is a presumption 
of many on this committee that those officers have established that 
they are qualified by their service, and they should: be considered 
in the proposed amendment, should be considered to have a contract 
carrying them through to 20 years. 

Secretary Jackson. Well, all I can say as to that—as you know, 
the period over 10 years was quadrupled from the present law to 
take care of a situation for those who weren’t starting from scratch 
from the beginning under the new proposal. 

That is part of the package that we are submitting. There isn’t 
any guarantee as I have stated from this bill, there isn’t any guar- 
antee of a full career for reservists. It was not so intended. But 
when they reach the 14-year point, this determination will be made 
and as I have indicated, we feel that it is a very liberal correction 
of the inequity that obtained and still obtains under the present law. 
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Mr. Anverson. I think the Secretary is talking a little around 
the point but if I might request if he can provide this committee 
with any basis that would make those two positions consistent, I 
would appreciate it. One, that you don’t contemplate any involun- 
tary separation program and, secondly, that you still don’t want to 
keep these people all on who have more than 14 years. 

Unless you can indicate some way in which that will interfere 
with your program that you have not yet indicated, your simple state- 
ment that you don’t contemplate a reduction in force I thmk would 
justify this committee in adopting that amendment. 

Secretary Jackson. Well, the first part of your last observation 
is not quite correct. I said with respect to the suspension. I do 
not know whet the planned arrival at end of fiscal 1959 does involve. 
I think perhaps also the term r.i.f. may have different meanings here. 
We are not, I assume, talking about, although it has been discussed 
here as the experience we had 2 years ago, where there was a reduction 
in force, and if I have said otherwise, I want to correct it. 

This does not means that at the 14-year point it was not contem- 
plated that some Reserve officers would either be given their career, 
carried over, or separated, even though involuntarily. It was cer- 
tainly never contemplated that we would not use the third cause of 
action providing they had the substantial benefit provided in the bill. 

Mr. } temo Yes, I certainly understand but we are talking now 
about people who have already passed that point. May I address 
myself to another point. The estimated costs of this bill, were those 
oe oer by the committee or were they prepared by the Department of 

ense 

Mr. Rivers. The Department of Defense. What was that cost 
again, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t have it right here. 

Mr. Rivers. The first year it would be $137,000, that is fiscal 1959. 

The second year, fiscal 1960, it would be $2,199,000; 1961, would be 
$6,560,000 ; and fiscal 1962, it would be $9,342,000. 

Fiscal 1963, the end of this problem, it would be $13,149,000. 

Secretary Jackson. That is correct, yes, sir, those are the figures. 

Mr. Rivers. Now I think—— 

Mr. Anverson. I would appreciate it if the chairman would bring 
out the facts. 

Mr. Rivers. Now we have roughly 30,000 officers in this zone which 
is indeterminate, because teu them are 18 years and approaching 
— 14 through 19. If we were to provdie for the 30,000, it looks 
like somebody could give us a curbstone opinion of what the additional 
cost. would be, don’t you think? 

Mr. Anverson. First, might I ask what premises were set up in 
order to arrive at these figures. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t know. 

Secretary Jackson. This was, I believe, the estimate of the number 
of contracts that would be submitted and assuming that they were 
completed, how much the Government would be obligated by their 
completion. 

r. Anverson. That is the bonus provision, not the pay, the bonus 
provision ? 
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Secretary Jackson. The 2 months for each year under the contract. 

Mr. Anverson. Does this tally with the number of Reserve officers? 
Why is the Army, despite their large number of personnel involved, 
so much lower than the other figures proportionately, than the other 
services ? 

Secretary Jackson. Well, I think that is due to the fact as the Army 
indicated, Mr. Congressman, that virtually all of those who have 
arrived at the 14-year period will be given contracts that would carry 
them over. 

Mr. Anverson. Well, are your figures based upon a contemplated 
separation of the others ? 

Secretary Jackson. Not necessarily. It is provided in the law that 
once a member completes the period of the contract he has entitlement 
then if he wishes to leave to that amount of money. If he goes on to 
another contract, he accrues another amount of money to which he is 
entitled and may take it and leave. 

Now, other than this, I am not familiar with all of the factors that 
went into these computations that were developed by the services. I 
would be glad, if you feel that you would like to have it, to give you 
for the record the method at which these figures were computed. 

Mr. Anperson. I think that would be very helpful to the com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Jackson. I would be very happy to submit it. 


Planned readjustment payments under H.R. 3369, 86th Cong., fiscal years 1960-63 


































































| Army | Navy | Marine Air Force 
Corps ! 
-—. ee 
Fiscal year 1960: 
Colonel/captain (O-6)_.....-- eee ee ee 0 0 1 0 
Lieutenant colonel/commander (O-5)-........----.. 0 0 5 30 
Major/lieutenant commander (O-4) ___.......------ 0 0 32 36 
Captain/lieutenant (0-3) -...........-...-.-.....-- | 0 0 91 156 
Ist lieutenant/lieutenant (junior grade) (O-2)._....-| 0 0 158 378 
eae ae ee Soest | 0 $1, 100, 000 $1, 953, 000 
Fiscal year 1961: a é a ij 
aaa ae See ee 0 0 | 1 0 
Lieutenant colonel/ecommander (O-5) -..........---- | 0 0) 0 15 
Major/lieutenant commander (O-4) --........-.-.-- | 180 0 | 10 46 
Captain/lieutenant (0-3) _.....-.....-.-.-...--.--. 87 0 141 196 
ist lieutenant/lieutenant (junior grade) (O-2)__..... 0 0 2, 181 
ea ON CURT E TERE TET oe OS OD! $1, 092, 000 $1, 016, 000 $5, 059, 000 
Fiscal year 1962: : 
Colonel/captain (O-6)..................-.... 2 0 0 0 0 
Lieutenant colonel/commander (0-5) 0 2 | 1 5 
Major/lieutenant commander (O-4) ‘ 162 276 4 40 
Captain/lieutenant (O-3)...................s.....-. 76 0 150 191 
Ist lieutenant/lieutenant (junior grade) (O-2)__..._-! 0 6 92 1, 975 
ee $1, 168, 000 | $1, 686, 000 $1, 266,000 | $5, 713, 000 
Fiscal year 1963: a2 
TE ek a. a oa - ape ape 0 0 | 0 0 
Lieutenant colonel/commander (O-§).............-- 0 2 | 0 0 
Major/lieutenant commander (O-4) ; 154 338 | 0 41 
Captain/lieutenant (O-3) _...........-..-.....--.-- 103 55 81 195 
Ist lieutenant/lieutenant (junior grade) (O-2)__...--. 0 0 136 2, 125 
DIN sinn-<cstnaeatlintenneteanaitnleandeetele | $1, 412, 000 | $2, 777,000 | $1,074,000 | $7, 246, 000 
| | 





1 Revised to a gross basis, as are all other services. 
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Mr. Anperson. May I ask one further question now. Perhaps 
this should not be addressed to the Secretary, but perhaps to the 
counsel. We had two different proposed amendments that have been 
mentioned, one of them to require the assumption that all who have 
more than 14 years of service and less than 20 should be considered 
to have contracts and the other informal discussion of an amendment 
of those having more than 14 and less than 14 years. 

Now I ask what the effect of including those that have more than 
18 and less than 20 years, under the assumption that they have a 
contract, what that would mean to those officers. 

Mr. StatinsHek. I don’t believe it would have any practical effect, 
in view of the fact that those who had 18 would be permitted to go 
on to retirement by virtue of the existing law, and so they would not 
take advantage of the readjustment pay. They would stay on active 
duty and continue on to retirement, so its practical application is 
limited to people who have more than 14 but less than 18 years of 
service. 

I would like to correct this, and I think you brought it out, General. 
Secretary Jackson is of the impression that we would eliminate the 
third alternative with respect to this 14-year point. That is not the 
purpose of this amendment. It only applies to the people presently 
on active duty or who would be on active duty on the effective date 
of this act and have in excess of 14 years of service. In other words, 
prospectively those ple who reach the 14-year point, after that, 
you would handle them just as you had contemplated in your pro- 
posal, So it wouldn’t do any havoc with your plan. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, it is well to bring that out. So it wouldn’t 
matter whether we said 14 to 18 or 14 to 20. There is no other effect 
in law that would be altered by letting them simply carry on under 
present law or presuming that they had a contract. 

Mr. StatinsueK. At the moment that is my impression, General 
Anderson. 

Mr. Rivers. Say we kept 30,000 on in fiscal 1959; would it change 
that $137.000? 

Mr. StatinsHek. No,sir. You are addressing yourself to the costs 
that have been indicated by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. StatrnsueK. These costs, of course, I presume—and you cor- 
rect me if I am wrong, Secretary Jackson—are actual disbursement 
costs in the way of readjustment pay and, of course, they are predi- 
cated on people leaving the service, one way or another, and since if 
we had this provision I can’t see how it would change the cost picture 
any if there were in fact. no involuntary separations. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. In connection with that, Mr. Chairman, this esti- 
mated cost would total $32 million over the 5-year period. As I 
understand it, that is readjustment pay to this 30,000 who will come 
under that, this additional $32 million would be readjustment pay 
to these men in this 30,000 group between now and 1963. 

Mr. StatrnsHex. Are you speaking to me, Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Yes. 

Mr. Suatrnsuek. Actually, as I understand it again, this is my 
impression of the Department of Defense cost figures, these include 
more than 30,000. These include all Reserve officers who might con- 
ceivably be separated voluntarily or otherwise. 
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Mr. Rivers. At the end of a contractual period. 

Mr. StattnsueK. That is right. 

Mr. Winsterap. Does it mean this will be additional cost over the 
present law ? 

Mr. Statinsuex. That I can’t say. I can’t answer that. The Secre- 
tary could answer that. 

Mr. Anverson. Mr. Chairman, may I indicate the while the Chair- 
man was briefly out the Secretary agreed to provide for us the basis 
on which these figures were made, and I trust that that basis will also 
indicate why in the face of the fact that they are not having a substan- 
tial reduction in force, the costs for the Navy, for example, are so much 
higher proportionately than those for the Army, whether or not the 
assumptions used by each service is the same, and some kind of an 
accounting of what would appear to be discrepancies between the 
services. 

Secretary Jackson. General, may I say that under this concept, for 
the junior officers who don’t want to stay on and whom we want to lure 
on, that the figure of the Navy reflects to a large degree that type of 
separation, the man who has accepted the contract and who has com- 
pleted it, and who leaves. This is not the man whom we are regarding 
as a career reservist in any event. He is told at the time: “If you want 
to go over your obligate riod, we will give you a contract for ‘x’ 
number of years, and peebubly not give you another one. If you want 
to come on, however, and perform, you can get this so-called bonus, 
even if we do want you to stay on longer.” 

Mr. Anpverson. Is it ible that this discrepancy represents a dif- 
ference in philosophy by means of which one service says “We will 
through this means pay a lot of extra money to keep reservists coming 
into the lower ranks and preserve all of the promotions in the higher 
ranks for those in the regular service.” 

Secretary Jackson. I think that reflects to some degree what you 
say, General, in the Navy, because they have a great deal higher per- 
centage of regular officers and frankly do not contemplate building up 
a collateral running along strength of reservists, but they do sorely 
need short-time reservists to fill in the period that I have indicated, 
and during that time it constitutes, as 1 understand the Navy’s posi- 
tion, a pool for further augmentation into the regular force, but they 
are at a much higher percentage as you undoubtedly know. 

Mr. Rivers. Tithe gentleman will yield at that point—— 

Mr. Anperson. Surely. 

Mr. Rivers. Over the years, Mr. Secretary, the Navy and Marine 
Corps have had by far the best reserve, over the years. That was 
Ceortanne J and dramatically shown in Korea, and I was on the 

rooks committee at that time and we found that out. The Navy has 
had a reserve where they took them on cruises every year, and they kept 
it going very fine, as you know, and for years and years and years they 
had the best reserve, and so did the Marine Corps, and it has only been 
since World War II that we have really improved the reserve of the 
Army. Of course, the Air Force came along with it. They started off 
— we World ie x. oe 

r. ANDERSON. I would respectfully suggest to the chairman that 
the Army Reserve made an equivalent contribution with the Marine 
Corps Reserve from my personal observation. 
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Mr. Rivers. There is no reflection on the men; I am talking about 
the system that was followed in the Defense Department. We found 
that the Army didn’t even know where people were located. Now, 
the Army has a fine Reserve; there is no question about it. 

Mr. Winsteap. Let me clarify that just a little bit. You had a 
very able group of reservists in all branches, but unfortunately it 
was the fighting boys of World War II that did this. 

Mr. Rivers. The Navy worked on their Reserve over the years and 
they boasted about it, and when the time came they loaded them on 
these ships and they had them all over the place; the same way with 
the Marines, 

Mr. Anperson. I thank the chairman for giving me so much oppor- 
tunity to get into this. I am sure there are more things—— 

Mr. Rivers. We want you to help us on this, General, because you 
represent a fine addition to this committee with your excellent back- 
ground. 

Mr. Anperson. I am sure when the additional material has been 
provided by the Department of Defense that we will find more things 
of interest before we are finally through. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like, if eoesitie, in that connection, to start 
writing up the bill tomorrow. Do you think we could get some things 
tomorrow ? 

Commander Grant. The service representatives are here and can 
speak to that jointly. 

Secretary Jackson. We have to go to the services, of course, for 
these figures. Yes, we will have them. 

Mr. Baar. Exactly what figures is it that we want here? Do you 
want the number of officers in each of the three services that have 
completed—well, what would you want? 

Mr. Anverson. As I remember, earlier the chairman asked that 
they provide the number of officers from up to 14 years, from 14 to 
18, and from 18 to 20. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Anverson. Then later I asked the Secretary to provide the 
complete basis on which the costs were made, including any assump- 
tions, together with the general figures; for example, number of people 
in classes and how these figures were arrived at. 

Mr. Rivers. That is understood. 

Secretary Jackson. That is my understanding, a breakdown as to 
the detailed basis for these figures which the chairman has read, and 
the services have indicated that they could provide that. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a fine contribution, General, because we are 
inevitably going to be asked that question. 

Now, Mr. Morris, we have finally gotten to you. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like first to make 
a very brief general statement, and then get down to a specific matter. 
I realize that in order to write good legislation we must be specific, 
and I am never reluctant to get down to just old, hard work of spe- 
cifically making provisions in a bill and add what little weight I 
can to it, but specific provisions are the result of general philosophy, 
and here is the thing that perturbs me greatly—and if the committee 
a snalee me for just a very few moments, let me generalize just 
a little bit. 
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There are a great many very fine people in our country who think 
that no one should ever be elected President or to Congress, or any- 
where else, unless he had a college education. Now, if that were the 
rule, we would have lost three, at least, of the greatest Presidents we 
ever had. 

Some few years ago I believe it was Life magazine came out with a 
statement of some 50 contemporary historians listed in these cate- 
gories: the greats, the near-greats, the averages, and the failures. I 
will not mention the failures because that is not necessary. There 
were two failures. Disinterested people listed them, not politicians. 
No. 1 was Abraham Lincoln; No. 2 was George Washington ; No. 3 was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; No. 4 was Thomas Jefferson; No. 5 was Wood- 
row Wilson; and No. 6 was Andrew Jackson. 

Now, if we had had any such requirement as having to have a col- 
lege education before you could be President, we would have lost No. 1, 
Lincoln, and the No. 2, Washington, and the No. 6, Jackson. The 
other three did have high formal educations. 

Now, one of the things that caused the death of the Saviour was the 
fact that He came from Nazareth, and the people said that nothing 

ood could come out of Nazareth, and even those who do not believe 
in Christianity must recognize the fact that He is one of the greatest 
eaenten that ever lived, even if they didn’t believe He was the Son 
of God. 

But there was Jesus, who came from Nazareth, and they said He 
couldn’t amount to much because He came out of Nazareth. Now, 
that thing permeates all society. Let me say, Mr. Secretary, I have the 
highest respect for you. I have watched your testimony. You have 
been honest and sincere, and you have presented the Defense Depart- 
ment’s view of this matter, and there is no doubt that you are as 

atriotic as any man in our country, and a very, very able man, and 
have a deep respect for you and I have a deep respect. for the whole 
Defense Department and our regulations. 

I have a deep respect for those who graduated from West Point 
and who are our Regulars, but human nature is such that most situa- 
tions resolve themselves into this: That if you belong to a certain 
club you get to feel'that people that don’t belong to it are not quite 
as good as those who do or if you belong to a certain lodge the same, 
or a certain church. 

Now, since our Army, Navy, and Air Force is run, as it. well should 
be by the Regulars, by those who come from West Point, there is 
definitely a feeling in my judgment on their part and it is not a vicious 
feeling, it is a natural be... feeling that Regulars are just a little 
bit better soldiers and should be given a better break. But when war 
comes it has been proven time and time again that the Regulars do a 
wonderful job but so do the Reserves, both the Regular Reserves and 
the National Guard. Now, I am afraid that in writing this legisla- 
tion, not intentionally, not with an evil purpose at all, but with a real 
patriotic purpose that human element has entered into it and that you 
are being unfair to the Reserves. Now getting down to the specific 
thing. On page 3 you say this in the bill, down at the bottom of the 


page: 


However, no active duty agreement may be made with a commissioned officer who 
has completed less than 14 years of active commissioned service, if that agreement 
would expire after the officer had completed 14 years of that service. 
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Now, that is an indication to me that either intentionally, carryin 
out that philosophy, you wanted to be sure that you would have the full 
power to r. i. f. everybody after they had served 14 years. You would 
want a free hand just tor.i.f.them. Now, getting down to the specific 
things, and I don’t believe I asked you, but if you will pardon me for 
repeating it, can you give us at this time a specific real good reason 
why it would injure our country, why it would injure your program to 
put this provision in the bill? All qualified Reserve officers presently 
serving on extended active duty who have completed more than 14 
years and less than 20 years Federal active duty will be offered a con- 
tract. expiring on the date on which he completes the minimum service 
required for retirement. 

Now, can you just tell us why that wouldn’t work and why it 
wouldn’t be a good provision to put in the bill ? 

Secretary Jackson. Well, I have indicated that on the record this 
morning. I will be very glad to try to respond to your question, sir. 
This whole program as {have stated was designed around the concept 
that at 14 years a man in the Reserve on extended active duty had 
arrived at.a point where he is entitled to know whether or not be could 
go on until retirement and as I explained to the general, it might have 
been 15, it might have been 16, and it was planned that those who were 
qualified and a place could be found for in the Regular at their rank 
would be integrated. Those who it was desirous to continue on would 
be given a contract. Those who were not to go on would be given a 
very generous amount of money under the bill as prescribed when you 
know the details. Now, this proposal would mandatorily require that 
every 1 of the 30,000 that we have mentioned would perforce be given 
a contract and this is not consonant, according to the Department of 
Defense, with the other provisions that are worked into this bill and 
would, in our opinion, possibly result in excessive officers in that area, 
with the result of blocking promotion opportunities for younger officers 
that are coming up and that would be from a personnel standpoint not 
i planned development of this important area of the officer posture, but 
an arbitrary one for the 30,000 who are presently on active duty, assum- 
ing they were all qualified and the fact that they have continued on 
would be some indication that certainly the majority of them would 
be, and that in brief is the position of the Defense Department. I 
would like to make it clear, ens that it was never intended in this 
hill that some of these officers reaching the 14-year point in plannin 
the projected officer structure would not be yeaa It was planne 
that in the event that they would, they would be treated more equitably 
than they are at the present time. 

Mr. Morris. For just a second would you let me interrupt. You 
are making a good statement as to your view of it, but let me pause 
to suggest one point here. When a man comes out of West Point or 
out of any of our academies and gets a Regular commission, he stays 
in the rest of his life until retirement, doesn’t he, unless for causes 
severed ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. I think that is not quite correct, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Unless for causes separated he does stay in, doesn’t 
he? 

Secretary Jackson. No; in the pyramid of the promotion plan—— 
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Mr. Morris. Well, assuming that. he makes his grade in promotion 
he stays in the rest. of his life and makes a career out of it, does he 
not? 

Secretary Jackson. If he qualifies in the narrowing promotions 
scheme, yes. 

ll Well, this provision here they must be qualified. If 
they qualify and according to their age they advance in rank and so 
on, they make a career and stay until they are retired. Now, this 
provision would.just give a portion of the security to reservists that 
the Army has completely or rather that those coming out of the 
academies have. The academies have complete security, assuming 
they are qualified, but this would only give a portion of such security 
to reservists, so it seems they ought to have a half a loaf of bread 
since the others have the full loaf. 

Mr. Rivers. The thing that we don’t want to lose sight of is that 
these reservists when they start off with 1 year, they get past this 10, 
they get this half year that Mr. Bartimo—and I want to say here that 
Mr. Bartimo made a good presentation this morning of a difficult 
thing. We were constantly interrupting him and he had to keep 
these various points in mind and I think he did a fine job, because it 
was a difficult thing to present to a group of laymen. We can’t keep 
track of everything. at is your specialty. Our specialty is every- 
thing, including interruptions. 

I tried to get here at 2 o’clock and ran into 10 people down the hall. 
Now after he gets past 1, through 3, through 10, when he gets to 14, 
now, Mr. Morris’ idea and Mr. Slatinshek’s idea is we ought to look- 
see. Here are a group of what we call Reserve officers who have en- 
dured all of these frustrations and vicissitudes. They are getting 
past this hiatus of 1 year of grace and from then on the Congress says, 
“We are going to take care of you or pay you.” Now, that has an 
awful lot of merit to it and I hope we can solve it. I don’t know 
whether this committee is going to do right or do wrong, but there is 
one thing this committee is going to do and that is make decisions. 
We will hang together or separately, but we are going to sure make 
decisions. I don’t know whether the chairman is going to like it. 
I don’t know whether the full committee is going to like it, but if we 
make a bad decision we will get knocked down and we will get knocked 
down with a lot of noise because we are quite vocal. That goes for 
both sides of the aisle and I am hopeful knowing of the fine attitude 
and the splendid association I have had with you, Mr. Secretary, 
that with that animus and the fine attitude and admiration we have 
that we can resolve this thing and I don’t believe as hard as what 
Mr. Kilday did yesterday—Mr. Kilday said the irresistable force 
met the immovable object—we are not confronted with that. 

I think we can resolve this thing because when we get these figures 
I think when we finish this bill we will all be on speaking terms. 

Secretary Jackson. I am sure we will, sir, and I am not here to 
harangue. I have tried to state the position of the Department of 
Defense and respectfully submit it as their position. 

Mr. Rivers. I realize that. We want to utilize you. If you want 
to be here while we are marking up the bill, you will be welcome. 

Mr. Morrts. I may say I may have spoken a little loudly because I 
naturally am that type, but I was not trying to harangue you, Mr. 
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Secretary, in any way whatsoever. I do deeply respect you in your 
view but I can’t help but get back to the proposition that I feel we 
have not done enough for our Reserves n | I feel that it is our duty 
to do better than we have done in the past. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Wampler—— 

Mr. Wamp.er. Mr. Secretary, regarding the revealing of these fig- 
ures that we have, going through fiscal year 1963, I am interested in 
knowing, apparently you could figure on how many men would actu- 
ally be Tost out of this 30,300 and apparently must have some knowl- 
edge as to how many contracts you would expect to initiate in order 
to reach some sort of figure standpoint, and I think that is necessary 
here. First of all, I would like to ask about the 58 percent of the 
Reserves in the actual active-duty Armed Forces. Is there any con- 
templation of cutting that 58 percent down at this time, and since the 
30,300 seems to constitute about 16 years, what percentage of that 16 
percent do you expect to lose by this? 

Secretary Jackson. Well, I think in both the Army and the Air 
Force we are cutting down, particularly in the past year, we have con- 
siderably cut the percentage of Reserve officers vis-a-vis Regulars by 
augmentation. I think the Air Force has resi me tell 
me, General, roughly this year / 

General Merritt. In the past year we have augmented about 25,000 
Reserves on duty in the Regular Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. At that point, Mr. Secretary, and General, the Air 
Force is augmenting them every day. Every day I see where the Air 
Force is augmenting. I know a lot of them. 

Mr. Wampter. I would like to pursue this angle a little further, 
Mr. Chairman. How many actual individuals out of the 30,300 would 
you say would be offered possible contracts. That is the men over 
14 years. Surely you had to arrive at some figure like that when 
you worked out a 4-year basis. 

Secretary Jackson. Well, this is the detailed analysis that the gen- 
eral has requested. I indicated that I am not able to break it down. 
I have been given these total figures by the services and we are going 
to provide that tomorrow for the committee. 

Mr. Rivers. Anything further? 

Mr. Wameter. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. I believe that is all we need to do today and I think 
tomorrow we can get together and complete this bill. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. We have the military construction bill tomorrow. 

Mr. Rivers. No, we are not going to have anything until we finish 
this. This is of such moment that Mr. Vinson said next week he is 
going to permit us to meet in the afternoon. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Tomorrow at 10 o’clock we will continue, Mr. Slatin- 
shek, and endeavor to see if we can complete this bill tomorrow. 

Mr. StatinsHek. This will be a closed session ? 

Mr. Rivers Tomorrow will be a closed session. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Thursday, February 25, 1959.) 
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House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscommMiTrTee No. 3, 
Washington, D.C., Thursday, February 26, 1959. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in executive session, the Hon. 
L. Mendel Rivers, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. I am going to ask the committee to come to order. 

We will meet in executive session this morning, after we get the 
preliminary requests that we made of the Department for the record. 

Mr. Secretary, were you able—what were you able to furnish us? 
I understood that Mr. Slatinshek said that the respective services had 
the majority of the information which we requested; is that correct ? 

Secretary Jackson. I haven’t seen the data submitted, sir. 

Mr. Statrnsnex. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Defense has 
broken down the cost figures reflected in their proposal by the various 
grades. 

Mr. Rivers. You have a copy of that ? 

Mr. StatinsHexk. Each of the members have a copy before them. 


Planned readjustment payments under H.R. 3369, 86th Cong., fiscal years 1960-68 





| 
| Army | Navy | Marine | Air Force 







































































| Corps! 

—— SEE a’ | SOR ex ~—— —_— — — 

Fiscal year 1960: | 
Colonel/captain (O-6) ..........- 2... 22. } 0 0 1 | 0 
Lieutenant colonel/commander (O-5).....____------ 0 | 0 5 | 30 
Major/lieutenant commander (O-4)___.____.._..-__- 0 0 32 36 
Captain/lieutenant (O-3) _...........-.-.-.-...-... 0 0 91 156 
Ist lieutenant/lieutenant (junior grade) (0-2) __..__- 0 0 158 378 
UES ie TR ike 7 oT A 0 $1, 100, 000 | $1, 953, 000 

| 

Fiscal year 1961: 
Colonel/captain (O-6)_............-.-.-- PAN Ts 0 0 1 0 
Lieutenant colonel/commander (O-5) -___. 0 0 0 | 15 
Major/lieutenant commander (O-4) ______ 180 0 10 46 
Captain/lieutenant (O-3)_...........-....._.......- 7 0 141 196 
Ist lieutenant/lieutenant (junior grade) (O-2)______- 0 0 58 2, 181 
Wine IO OL ole or i $1, 092, 000 $1, 016, 000 $5, 059, 000 

Fiscal year 1962: ae 
Certain (1)-O). inka se skhestens 0 0 0 0 
Lieutenant colonel/ecommander (O-5)........--..... 0 2 1 5 
Major/lieutenant commander (O-4)____....-..-.... 162 276 4 40 
Captain/lieutenant (0-3) _............-.-...---..-- 76 0 150 191 
Ist lieutenant/lieutenant (junior grade) (O-2)__-.__. 0 | 0 92 1, 975 
ge RS B18 AD aaa ae Me ew as $1, 168, 000 | $1, 686,000 | $1, 266,000 | $5, 713, 000 
Fiscal year 1963: wee 

SD Ee EA RE 0 0 0 0 
Lieutenant colonel/eommander (O-5) -__........_-- | 0 2 0 0 
Major/lieutenant commander (O-4) ......-...-..--- 154 | 338 0 41 
Captain/lieutenant (0-3). ..-.......-..-.---......- | 103 | 55 81 | 195 
1st lieutenant/lieutenant (junior grade) (O-2)__.__--| 0 0 136 | 2, 125 
| Nprearsateetat te i el Diet Rela ee eh ARES | $1,412,000 | $2, 777, 000 $1,074,000 | $7, 246, 000 





1 Revised to a gross basis, as are all other services. 


However, this has not been further refined to reflect the number 
of officers by year group, which is what the committee desires. 

However, the individual service representatives will be able to ad- 
dress themselves to that question. 

Mr. River. Now, this is in respect to the 14 on / 
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Mr. SLATINSHEK. Sir, the cost sheet that you have before you 
reflects the costs indicated in the proposal as submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. I see; yes. 

Mr. StatinsHexk. And indicates the planning for the various fiscal 
years projected up to and including fiscal year 1963. 

However, the committee desired additional information so they could 
address themselves to the 14-year group, and that information isn’t 
reflected here but will be made available by the individual service 
representatives, who have those figures. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, this is just a breakdown of what we had yesterday 
on fiseal 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963? 

Mr. StatinsHeK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Only this here starts with fiscal 1960, instead of 1959. 
And the 137,000, reflected in 1959, is not included on this. 

So does this have the same totals? 

Mr. Siatrnsuek. I haven’t checked them but I believe they do. 

Commander Grant, are these totals keyed to the totals you sent over 
on your estimates on the proposal ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; that is right. 

Commander Grant. They are. They are the same figures as pre- 
sented by Secretary Jackson. Those figures vary slightly from those 
of the Speaker letter due to a change in plan by the Air Force on the 
length of contracts for pilots. 

Mr. Rivers. I didn't hear what you said. What did you say? 
Could you come up a little closer, Commander. Have a seat right 
there, whichever is convenient. 

Commander Grant. The figures on the sheet that you have before 
you are those figures discussed by Secretary Jackson in his presenta- 
tion on the cost of H.R. 3369. 

The differ slightly from those figures transmitted in the Speaker 
letter due to a change in Air Force policy on the length of contracts 
for pilots. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, how does that—you mean the Air Force 
has changed their policy from the time you wrote this bill until then? 

Commander Grant. From October, when these figures were origi- 

nally gathered, until February 13, there has been a change in plan 
by the Air Force on the length of ‘contracts for pilots. 
, The Air Force representative is here and can discuss that more 
ully. 

Mr. Rivers. We ought to discuss that. 

Is that a result of their reevaluation of the duration of a pilot’s 
length of service in the Air Force as a result of the missile impact on 
the pilot? 

Commander Grant. I would prefer that the Air Force speak to 
that. 

As the Secretary pointed out, there is economy in keeping one pilot 
for 6 years as opposed to keeping three pilots for 2 years. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the philosophy ? 

Commander Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Now, are there any questions from any member of the committee 
on that? 
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(No response.) 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek, have you anything ? 

Mr. SiatinsHek. No, sir. 

I think perhaps our best procedure should be calling up the indi- 
vidual service representatives and discuss the question of numbers, 
if I may recommend that. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s do that. 

Start off whichever way you want. Army? 

Mr. StatinsHek. The Department of the Army. 

Mr. Rivers. Who is here from the Army ? 

Come forward, please. 

Baud SLATINSHEK. Sit up there and give your name to the reporter, 
ease. 
’ Major Carrer. Maj. Doniphan Carter. . 

Mr. Rivers. Give your initials and title and everything. 

Major Carrer. Office of the Deputy Chief for Personnel, Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Mr, Rivers. All right, sir. Now, Major, you address yourself to 
that section of this bill respecting the cost for the Army. Can you 
give us the numbers involved ¢ 

Major Carter. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

In our consideration of the bill, and working out the cost estimates, 
we have made various assumptions. One of the assumptions is that 
we will have a level strength of the officer corps, the same as it is today, 
that is 100,100 officers. 

We have made the assumption that we will have the same percentage 
of Reserve officers versus Regular officers that we have today. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that percentage ? 

Major Carrer. About 70 to 30. 

Mr. Rivers. 70 to 30? 

Major Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers, 70 represents Regulars and 30 percent—— 

Major Carrer. The other way around, sir; 70 percent reservists 
on active duty versus 30 percent Regulars. 

Mr. Rivers. So out of that figure of 67,000, roughly 68,000, 70 
percent of them are reservists, is that right ? 

Major Carrer. 70 percent of the 89,600 commissioned officers will 
be Reserve officers on active duty. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, I see. 

So you have, out of 89,000, 68,000, is that right ? 

Major Carrer. Actually, at the present time, Mr. Chairman, we 
have 56,000 Reserve officers on active duty. 

Mr. Rivers. What is this thing I have here, Mr. Slatinshek, dated 
September 30, 1958, 67,989 Reserve officers on active duty for the 
Army as of September 30 ? 

Mr. SiatrnsneKk. These are figures provided us by the Department 
of Defense and are supposed to reflect the numbers as of September 
30, 1958. 
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Reserve officer personnel on active duty, by rank, Sept. 30, 1958 
































Depart- Marine Air 

ment of | Army Navy Corps Force 

Defense 

Total. i _.| 184,950 | 67,989 | 25, 463 5, 366 86, 132 
Major general/rear admiral _-_-._------ ae 17 5 fh Sed 5 
Brigadier pemorarear eGmiral s 2. 220 66s oo se cinine o> -Patip clpene nahin svg ease-odeeshan ok 1 5 
Colonel/captain___- ; faa suadeeinwatan: 849 331 142 3 373 
Lieutenant colonel/commander. ---- 7, 924 4,276 1,043 29 2, 576 
Major/lieutenant commander...-.----.-----..--------- 23, 280 9, 2,121 83 11, 418 
Captain/lieutenant _ - awk sie Jisévacesl tl’ Gee 20, 716 4, 449 317 , 58 
Ist lieutenant/lieutenant (junior grade)..............| 56,901 13, 092 10, 464 2, 095 31, 250 
2d lieutenant/ensign . ‘ va é 30, 935 10, 361 7, 233 2, 802 10, 539 
Chief warrant officer, W-4.....__---.------.-------- | 447 399 | 5 i-gin 30 
Chief warrant officer, W-3... Merwin ener 1,612 | 1,425 | 3 19 165 
Chief warrant officer, W-2_____-- Lis Alen biel 7, 493 | 6, 482 ra mae 2 1, 009 
Warrant officer, W-1_.___------ | 1, 428 | 1, 244 2 2 180 
| | 





Perhaps the difference in time might explain the difference in 
numbers. 

Mr. Rivers. How many do you have now, Major? 

Major Carrer. As of November 30, sir, we have 56,000 Reserve 
officers on active duty. 

Mr. Rivers. 56,000, and from September 30 to November 30 you 
cut down 11,000 officers, did you ¢ 

Major Carter. I would have to examine these figures to see what 
is included in there. 

Mr. Rivers. 56,000—what is that figure ? 

Mr. Anperson. I wonder if they may not be including—excluding 
here the Reserve officers, which amount—I mean the warrant officers, 
which amounts to some 9,000 warrant officers being included in the 
Reserve officer personnel, and I would judge—— 

Major Carrer. That is right, General. 

Mr. Anverson. I would judge that he is speaking of commissioned 
officers, which would account for that. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that figure ? 

Major Carrer. 56,101 are Reserve commissioned officers on active 
duty. 

Mr. Rivers. 56,101. 

Major Carrer. Yes, sir; plus 1,065 National Guard officers, com- 
missioned officers, on active duty. 

Mrs. St. Georee. Plus 9,000 warrant officers. 

Major Carrer. Yes, ma’am. 

Mr. Rivers. Plus 9,000 warrants. 

Now, does that total 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. 66,101. 

Mr. Rivers. Does that total approximate that 67,000 that we have 
here ? ° 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. It approaches it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you sure that is the explanation ? 

Mr. StatinsHeK. Apparently, yes, sir, from what information the 
major has given and what information I have here. I have no reason 
to question that. 

Mr. Anperson. How many National Guard officers, Major ? 

Major Carrer. Commissioned, 1,065 ; 109 warrants. 

Mr. Rivers. And 9,000 warrants. 
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Major Carrer. 109 National Guard warrant officers on active duty 
and 7,000 USAR warrant officers on active duty. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Major Carrer. And 2,000 Army of the United States warrant 
officers on active duty. 

Mr. Rivers. These figures here don’t amount to anything, that we 
have over here, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Now, do you know how many of those are in that area between 14 
and 20} 

Major Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we are getting down to the brass tacks here. 

Mr. Morris. Yes; that is the area we are interested in more than 
anything else. 

r. Rivers. Yes. 

Major Carrer. I believe the figure we submitted yesterday was 
10,000 Reserve commissioned officers. I did not have the warrant 
officers in that figure. I do not have it either here today, but we can 
get it. 

Mr. Rivers. We are not talking about what was submitted yester- 
day. We want to know what is submitted today. We want to know 
what you know about it. What do you know about it? How many 
do we have, so far as you know, on between 14 and 207 

Major Carrer. There are 10,000 Reserve commissioned officers on 
active duty with between 14 and 20 years active commissioned service. 

Mr. Rivers. You wouldn’t know how many between 14 and 18, 
would you? 

Major Carrer. Yes, sir. Knock off 179 of them, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So it would be 9,800, roughly, in round figures? 

Major Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. 9,800. We are just talking round figures. 

We won’t hold you responsible for round figures. That is just the 
way I can operate. 

Major Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anverson. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Anverson. Before we leave the assumption, could I ask a 
question ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. About the assumption that the major just gave us? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anverson. That there would be no appreciable change in the 
level of officers. 

Have you now arrived at the level of officers that you feel is the 
proper one for 870,000 men in view of the fact that that involves a 
reduction of almost 30,000 from the strength of a year ago? ! 

Major Carrer. The number, Mr. Congressman, is the number that 
has been authorized by the Department of Defense as a percentage 
of the total Army strength to be in the grade of commissioned officers. 

Mr. Anverson. I don’t think that is quite responsive to the question.: 

You had almost 900,000 men in the Army. 

Major Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. As of about a yearago. When you have an 870,000- 
man Army, which is the Department of Defense budget figure, how 
many fewer officers are you going to have? 
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Major Carter. 4,900, sir. We went from 105,000 to 100,100. 
Mr. Anperson. So you have already made that reduction, have you? 
Major Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. You have already made the reduction 

Major Carrer. We are doing it right now, yes, sir, through normal 
attrition and reduced procurement. At June 30 of this year we will 
be down to 100,100 officers. 

Mr. Anperson. How many of those officers, if this bill goes into 
effect, very shortly—how many officers are there still to be attrited 
or separated between now and the 30th of June, that would be affected 
by this legislation, do you think? Could you make an estimate? 

Major Cation. I would prefer not to make an estimate, Mr. Con- 
gressman, because our cost estimates were based on the assumption 
that the bill would be effective on July 1. So we have projected our- 
selves to that date. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, is the effective date July 1? 

Mr. Rivers. What is it, Mr. Slatinshek ? 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Yes, sir. However, as the major has indicated, 
General Anderson, the cost estimates submitted in the case of the 
Army are zero, which would indicate, of course, that they plan no 
reduction. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, but once again you are talking about something 
as of next July and we are talking about the situation that exists 
today. And too much of this testimony has been presented talking 
about budget that was submitted 2 years ago and a budget that is 
being submitted now, instead of talking about the figures that are 
actually in existence. The point I am trying to make right now is 
what happens between now and the Ist of July. I think the major 
just indicated that there is still a further separation. 

Mr. SLATINSHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. To be accomplished between now and the Ist of 
July and those are the people I am talking abcut. 

Major Carrer. There are no forced release programs in effect this 
year, Mr. Congressman. The losses are being accomplished through 
normal releases, and a good many of them through retirement of 
Reserve officers and Regulars who achieve retirement eligibility and 
through reducing the procurement that would be required to main- 
tain a higher level. 

Mr. Anperson. So for the Army you don’t think this figure would 
be changed if we took into consideration—if we made the effective 
date as the date of passage of the bill? 

Major Carter. There would be some small number because some of 
the normal losses do include a few involuntary releases, but they are 
very minimal. As I say, there is no forced release program in effect. 

Mr. Anperson. So the fact that you are able to list zero for fiscal 
years 1960, 1961 and—no, only 1960. 

Major Carrer. Only for 1960. 

Mr. Anperson. For fiscal 1960 probably indicates that in round 
x it would be zero from now until the end of this fiscal year 
also. 

Major Carrer. I would say, yes, sir. 

Mr. Anverson. In round figures. 

Now, would you repeat again the effective date of this bill? 
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Mr. SuatinsHek. Well, sir, the proposed effective date is July 1, 
1959. 

Mr. Anprerson. May I inquire, since it might not come up again, 
Mr. Chairman, whether or not the committee might not give consid- 
eration to making the effective date the date of the passage and what 
effect that would have. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, when we get to that point in the bill in the 
markup, we will discuss that. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprerson. May I remind the counsel to be prepared to give 
that information. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Now, Mr. Bray 

Mr. Bray. Major, I don’t believe this question has been answered 
and perhaps couldn't be, only as a matter of an estimate. 

The chairman has already brought out that approximately 9,800 
Reserve officers of the Army are now on active duty with more than 
14 but less than 18 years’ service. I believe that is correct, is it not, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

Could you give an estimate—and I realize it would be an estimiate 
and I would not hold you to it. But you would understand that situa- 
tion better than I would. Could you give an estimate of how many 
of those officers would probably be r.i.f..d before they reached 20 years 
or reached 18 years, let’s say‘ Nine thousand eight hundred Army 
officers appronimately have been on active duty for more than 14 but 
yet less than 18 years. What percentage of those officers would prob- 
ably be r.i.f..d or what number of those officers or perecntage, either, 
would probably be r.i.f..d before they reach 18 years of service, active 
service ? 

Major Carrer. Any number that we might r.i.f, Mr. Bray, will de- 
pend on the size of the reduction in force that we were attempting to 
accomplish with the forced releases. 

oy Well, assuming that the size of the Army remained as it 
now has been determined. 

Major Carrer. Under that circumstance, we would not regard our- 
selves as being in a r.i.f, situation. 

The letters r.i.f. indicate a reduction in force. So if we are not 
reducing the force we—— 

Mr. Bray. All right. Perhaps I didn’t express it right. But let’s 
leave out the “r.i.f.” What number of those 9,800 would in your 
opinion be released from the service prior to their being allowed to 
finish the 18 years, assuming the strength of the Army remained 
as 











Mr. Rivers. As now projected. 

Mr. Bray. As now projected. 

Major Carrer. Based on past experience with the numbers who are 
released and have been paid readjustment pay, who presumably would 
also qualify for readjustment pay under the bill that we are consider- 
ing, the numbers run under 100 a year. 

{r. Bray. Then, of that 9,800, perhaps less than—approximately 
400, say, would be released from service. 
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The thing that is entering my mind is the morale factor, which we 
can’t ignore. In fact, the aueels factor is one reason we gave you last 
year a rather substantial pay increase. That was the material reason 
we gave it. 

The morale factor of 9,800 officers worrying what is going to happen 
to them in the next 4 years might be much more important for us to 
consider than the difficulty of keeping 400 people on who otherwise 
might be discharged. They would never know when the ax is going 
to hit. 

I just bring out that problem. 

Mr. Rivers. Could I interject something there? Do you mind? 

Mr. Bray. No. 

Mr. Rivers. As Mr. Bray has so aptly brought it out, if 9,800 
Reserve officers now on active duty who have attained 14 years knew 
today that they had a seebeens Ay area of course, that their fitness 
reports were what they are expected to be and what they have been 
during their past length of service—if those 9,800 knew that the Con- 
gress had provided for them, how would it affect the U.S. Army? 

Major Carrer. I would judge that if those officers knew they had 
increased emoluments available to them, that it would be beneficial for 
the entire Army. 

Mr. Rivers. It would be a terrific morale boost, wouldn’t it ? 

Major Carrer. For all officers to have these, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It would be a terrific morale boost for 9,800 officers, and 
they would preach the gospel to these junior officers whom the Secre- 
tary has very aptly brought out have great prospects for service in 
later years, wouldn't it ? 

Major Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It would be a terrific talking point, wouldn’t it / 

Major Carrer. It would be very helpful. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, the cost of 400 officers would be a drop in the 
bucket compared with your overall budget, wouldn’t it? 

Major Carrer. Probably. 

Mr. Rivers. What is your budget, the Army budget ? 

Major Carrer. I am sorry, sir, I don’t have that figure. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the Army budget, Mr. Secretary, of the 40 
billion? Roughly a third, in round figures? 

Secretary Jackson. Of personnel—for all personnel, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Jackson. I think we have that here. 

I can’t remember 

Mr. Rivers. Percentagewise, it is right at 30? 

Secretary Jackson. It is probably within that general range. 

I can get those figures for you. 

Mr. Rivers. That is not necessary. I mean—do you have the fig- 
ures ? 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t know whether my staff has it. I have 
them in one of the packages I had to testify on this week. 

Mr. Rivers. If you could put them in the record later on, it will be 
all right. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary—— 
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Secretary Jackson. I think the total figures for personnel run 
around $16 billion. Now, how they break down into the three 
services 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Jackson. But if we assume—and I am sure this isn’t 
exactly accurate. 

Mr. Rivers. $16 billion. 

Secretary Jackson. $16 billion. If we assume one-third rough- 








] 
Nar. Rivers. I say it is $16 billion of the roughly 40 for the three 
services. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. And if we did take a rough measure- 
ment of a third, it will give you the area of magnitude. But we 
will give the precise figures for the record, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. How much would 400 officers—just as a curbstone 
opinion, it would be for 6 years—5 years, wouldn’t it, because they 
would reach the 20. They would take care of them at 18 and then 
they would be out of the woods. 

Mr. Statinsuek. That is right. The additional cost. would be 
most insignificant if the figure of 400, of course, is accurate. 

Mr. Rivers. Because some of them are right at 18 now. 

Major Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Some of them are 17 and 9944499 percent home. They 
are just ready to slide into home base. And this would help them. 
That is what we have to consider, and that is a bill of rights for these 

ople, if you can pardon an expression that everybody and his 

rother uses. Everybody is talking about the bill of rights and civil 
rights, you know. Everybody talks about that. 

And nobody does anything about it, particularly those who talk 
about them. They are the ones who don’t do anything about that. 

Now, let’s see where we are. 

I think it is this side here. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Wrnsteap. If I understand correctly, you have 70 percent of 
Reserve officers and 30 percent of Regular officers at the present time. 
Is that with more than 14 years’ service or the grand total of officers ? 

Major Carrer. Grand total, sir. 

Mr. Wrwnsteap. You have 10,000 officers with more than 14 years’ 
service, and approximately—did I understand 179 with 18 or more 
years’ service, of the Reserve officers? 

Major Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, how many Regular officers do you have in 
that same category? We have to consider whether we are overstafling. 
That is an important question, too, and I am trying to determine the 
percentages in there between regulars and reserves, say with 18 years 
or more. 

Major Carter. The figures that I have given, Mr. Winstead, are of 
Reserve officers on active duty. I have not included regulars in those 
figures. 

ae. Wrnsreap. I understand. But do you know how many Regu- 
lars you would have? 

Major Carrer. I can get them, sir. I think I may have them with 
me, but I don’t have them right here. 
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Mr. Winsreap. With more than 14 years. What I am thinking 
about, if we are going to consider bringing in so many I need to know 
how many grand total of officers you have. The only way I can figure 
is to know how many you have in those categories, to know whether 
that number would affect that too severely. It seemed to me that 179 
with 18 years or more service of Reserve officers is a very small number 
in that top grade there, I mean that top tenure of service. 

You don’t have those figures with you this morning ? 

Major Carrer. I can get them for the committee, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like for somebody, Mr, Winstead—if you will 
pardon this little interjection. 

Mr. Winsteap. Surely. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like for somebody to tell us how we are going 
to answer these officers who were r.i.f.’d yesterday when this bill goes 
in effect tomorrow, so to speak. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. They will say, “Why don’t you include me?” 

Now, our decision is a terrible thing. But we have to make the 
decision now. When we make the decision, we have to evaluate those 
things, Mr. Secretary. 

Somebody has to make the decision as to the effective date. 

Mr. Winsteap. Pardon me. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. WrinsteEap. A man who has had as much as 14 years of service, 
what is the lowest rank you have in that category in the Army? 

Major Carrer. The lowest? 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. 

Major Carter. Captain is about as low as we go. 

Mr. Winsreap. Captain. If a man has had more than 14 years’ 
service, they will all be captains or above ? 

Major Carrer. Commissioned service, yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsreav. Now, what about those who have had as much as 
18 years’ service? Most of them would be what? Colonels? 

Major Carrer. Most of them would be lieutenant colonels. 

Mr. Winsteap. Lieutenant colonels? 

Major Carrer. In the case of the Reserve officers, yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, do you know approximately how many lieu- 
tenant colonels—would you have many lieutenant colonels below 18 

ears of service? You would have them, not in the Army maybe but 
in the Air Force. 

Major Carrer. We have quite a few lieutenant colonels with less 
than 18 years commissioned service, yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. I was just trying to arrive at some figure where 
I would know a little bit more about what I am doing when we blanket 
somany inthere. It is hard to do that unless we know the grand total 
of the number you have as compared to the Reserve, with more than 
14 years. 

Major Carrer. The lieutenant colonel, for example, bulk about 
16 and 17 years. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. About 16 and 17 years. 

Major Carrer. They reach their peak. 

Mr. Rivers. You can look at them and make a guess, can’t you? 

Major Carter. I don’t believe I understand you. 

Mr. Rivers. I say you can look at those and make a curbstone guess, 
can’t you? 
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Major Carter. On the lieutenant colonel, sir? 
Mr. Rivers. I mean on any of them. 

Major Carrer. As to the numbers on board ¢ 
Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Major Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean the approximate years they have reached ? 

Major Carrer. Oh, yes, sir. Ihave it here. 

I have the number of officers by grade who have a given number of 
years of active commissioned service, and that is what I am referring 
to. 
Mr. Rivers. Put all that in the record. 


Distribution of active duty Army Reserve officers (less MC, DC, VC), by years 
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Mr. Wrnsteap. I would assume that your percentage of Reserve 
officers are much greater below 14 years of service than they would 
be above 14 years’ service, from the testimony we had from Mr. Jack- 
son yesterday about the need—you encourage them to stay for a few 
years when you don’t anticipate that you can keep them on for a full 
career. 

IT am just assuming. I don’t know. I don’t have any idea. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, Mr. Jackson, I think, testified yesterday that 
that is the group—when you get this bill passed you say, “Now, here 
is what you can expect.” Then you can be selective about those you 
care to tender a contract to. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. I suspect and I am sure the major 
has more accurate figures there. However, as the present officer struc- 
ture of the Army is set up, they would probably have a larger per- 
centage from 14 to 18, let us say, than the Navy. 

But what you say is perfectly true as this bill would develop. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Jackson. Certainly we would have a larger. And that 
meh say that there isn’t a larger proportion presently, Mr. Win- 
stead. 

Mr. Winsreap. You see what I am trying to reason out here? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Winsrteap. Is to see how many officers we have with more 
than 14 years, if we say that you must take 9,800 Reserve officers. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Personally I would love to know how many regu- 
lars you have in that category so I would know what percentage of 
these Reserve oflicers we are saying to you you must take. But I don’t 
know—lI don’t have those figures. 

Mr. Anperson. Would the gentleman yield ‘ 

Mr. Winsreap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. I think the gentleman’s line of inquiry is exceed- 
ingly important, not only in this legislation, but in quite a few other 
legislative approaches this committee will be taking. And I think 
it would be very appropriate if the chairman would ask each service 
to provide us with a list that would show either the numbers or the 
percentages or both of Reserve and active officers in each grade, in 
each officer grade, and additionally I think it would be well if he 
would should the separation of officers, Reserve and Regular—that is 
the forced attrition, involuntary separations taking place in each 
grade. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Then we begin to see—— 

Mr. Anperson. There we are getting some figures to talk about. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Then we can lead what we are trying to do. 

I can’t reason—with so many in there, I can’t figure. 

Mr. Rivers. Did the services hear the observation the general has 
made ? 

Major Carter, did you hear that ? 

Major Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Could you provide that for the Army ? 

Major Carrer. One question, General, in regard to the separations. 
Over what time frame would you think you would want those? 

Mr. Anperson. I presume you could take any normal year. 

Does the counsel have a suggestion? Some might be very difficult 
in an accounting area. 

Mr. Rivers. You brought down some figures we can’t understand. 

Mr. SuATinsHEK. General, I suggest that these figures go back about 
3 years. 

Mr. Rivers. Take a mean total, I mean a general average. 

Mr. SuaAtTInsHERK. No, sir. They could reflect the actual separations 
for the 3 years. 

Mr. Anprerson. The totals. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. The numbers and the grades of the officers sepa- 
rated. 

Now, I don’t know whether this would complicate it. If they could 
indicate the years of service of the officers separated, that would, of 
course, be directly in point and pertinent to the question. 

Mr. Rivers. That is between 14 and 20. 

Mr. SiattnsHek. No, sir; all the officers. 

Mr. Anperson. All grades? 

Mr. Rivers. All grades. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. That would give a good summary of the separa- 
tion picture. 
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yt Bray. It would take an enormous time and effort to get all 
of that. 

Mr. SuatinsHEK. Yes, sir, I realize that. And perhaps the service 
representatives could speak to that problem, as to whether or not this 
would represent an unusual burden on them. 

Mr. Rivers. What about that, Major? 

Major Carter. It is not particularly difficult, Mr. Chairman, to pre- 
sent estimates for the present fiscal year and what we anticipated for 
next year. 

Mr. Anperson. No. Weare speaking about historical fact. 

Major Carrer. I can’t tell you about past experience. I am not 
sure whether we have it broken out the way you would like it. 

Mr. Anperson. We are not talking about estimates. We are talk- 
ing about facts. 

Mr. StatinsHek. History. 

Mr. Anperson. History. 

Mr. Rivers. He wants statistics. 

Major Carrer. I don’t know that we have recorded it by years of 
service for officers who have left. We would have it by grade and we 
would have it by component. 

Mr. Rivers. How long would it take you to provide the information 
that the general has suggested be requested ? 

Major Carrer. Without the years of service, we could have it to- 
morrow, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. General, would that be satisfactory? Would that give 
you some vehicle to work on ? 

Mr. Anperson. I am sure Mr. Winstead would agree that this would 
fill a very important gap in our picture. 

Mr. Winsteap. Absolutely. 

And may I say—I don’t know whether I have myself clear or not, 
but if we are to blanket 8,000 Reserve officers 

Mr. Rivers. 9,800. 

Mr. Winsreap. 9,800 I mean, into the service, for me to know for 
certain what I am doing, I would need to know how many officers they 
have with that many years of service, or I may be overloading it or 
I may not be Joading it at all. 

But I can’t know until I know those figures, what Iam doing. And 
I am a strong believer that we must give some protection to some 
number of those Reserve officers. But the point I am driving at is not 
just a matter of protecting Reserve officers but we want to protect the 
entire program. And unless I know something about the figures, I 
don’t know what I am doing. 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t want to knock this thing out into a cocked 
hat by trying to do something that we don’t understand. And I think 
the General’s observation 








Mr. Wrwnsreap. It is very good. 

Mr. Rivers. Is a timely and important one. 

We don’t want our enthusiasm to get ahead of our brains and our 
thinking capacity. We want to know exactly what we are doing. 
That is a very timely observation. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this one question ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Morris. Am I correct that you made the statement that there 
are now approximately or actually 10,000 Reserve officers who have 
been on active duty between 14 and 20 years? 

Major Carrer. The statement, sir, was substantially that we had 
about 10,000 Reserve officers who had between 14 and 20 years’ active 
commissioned service. 

Mr. Morris. Now, is that in what branch of the service? 

Major Carrer. In the Army. 

Mr. Morryjs. In the Army alone. 

All right, now could you tell us at this time how many Regular 
officers have had between 14 and 20 years’ service ¢ 

Major Carrer. I believe that is the figure that I have been asked— 
one of the figures I have been asked to get, Mr. Morris, which I do not 
have today. 

Mr. Morris. You do not have it ¢ 

Major Carrer. Not on the Regulars, no, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know at this time—I assume you wouldn’t 
since you do not know the figures there. You do not know what the 

ercentage is, or do you know what the percentage generally would 
as between Reserve officers and Regulars ? 

Mr. Rivers. If Mr. Morris will yield, if it is a percentage of 70-30, 
it would be roughly a third of 10, wouldn’t it, if you followed that—— 

Mr. Morris. Does that percentage apply as to those between 14 and 
20, is what I am getting at ? 

_Major Carrer. Yes, I understand your question, I don’t know, 
sir. 

Mr. Morris. You don’t know? 

Major Carrer. 70-30—— 

Mr. Morris. I don’t think that applies in just that age group be- 
tween 14 and 20, that 70-30 percent there. OK. 

Mr. Rivers. Anything else ? 

Mr. Morris. So that would seém to me to be, Mr. Chairman—of 
course, there are other things that the lady and gentlemen of the 
committee have asked for. But that would be the main thing that 
would help us on this amendment that we have in mind, that we have 
been discussing at least, to help us to know, as Mr. Winstead so ably 
and clearly suggested there—to know whether or not we were really 
loading the service up with too many Reserve officers based on the 
theory of if we did adopt this amendment requiring a contract to keep 
them in that have served over 14 years up to their minimum retire- 
ment period, which would be 20. 

So that would help us to know whether or not this amendment 
would be a good amendment, That would go vitally to their particu- 
lar question. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that all, Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now are there any other questions? 

Mr. Anperson. Well, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. Had the Major finished his testimony? As I re- 
member it, he was just saying this was completed on the following 
assumptions and he went through the first assumptions, and maybe 
two assumptions, and that is as far as he got on his testimony, I won- 
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der if he had something further to present to the committee before 
we finished questioning. 

Major Carrer. I believe so, General. The subject was cost esti- 
mates and I was working toward how we had developed them. 

Mr. Rivers. Go right ahead, please. 

Major Carrer. The next assumption that we had made was as to 
the numbers of Reserve officers who would be retained on active duty 
beyond completion of their first 2 years of obligated service. 

The optimum number is about 3,000 per year to go into the third 
year of service and we made the assumption that we would get them 
partially through the provisions of this bill. 

The next assumption is one which is subject to change and that is 
the method by which we would implement this legislation. The rea- 
son it is subject to change is the bill, of course, has not been com- 
pletely finished here and we don’t know what directions we will get 
from the Department of Defense on implementation of it. 

But for the purpose of our cost estimates, we projected ourselves 
into setting up three cutoff points for the contracts or for the agree- 
ments. The 14-year point, of course, is established in the bill and 
the 20-year point is the retirement point. We would establish a third 
check point at the end of 8 years of service. This would give the in- 
dividual who is just starting a career three 6-year active duty agree- 
ment periods. 

Mr. Rivers. You would check him twice between the time he gets 
in and the time he completes 8 years? 

Major Carrer. No, sir. Between the time he gets in—yes, sir. We 
can’t give him the contract until he finishes the first 2 years. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Major Carter. Then we would give him a 6-year contract to 8. 

Mr. Rivers. Then you would evaluate him at the 2-year point? 

Major Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Then is where you would decide whether you would 
fool with him? 

Major Carrer. Right now we are having trouble enough at that 
point. That is what we hope to get out. Now having gotten to 8, 
we would see if we wanted to keep him until 14 or whether he wanted 
to stay. 

Mr. Rivers. One of the major considerations of this bill, as the 
Secretary said: If you have this legislation, the major philosophies 
of this bill—and you will certainly get it—you have a good talking 
point at that 2-year period. 

That is the group—if you take this bill and say, “This is really 
your bill of rights, and now here is what we can offer you.” 

Major Carrer. At the 2-year point. 

Mr. Rivers. Two-year point. 

Major Carrer. Yes, sir; we hope so, too. 

Mr. Rivers. Major, how long have you been in the service? 

Major Carrer. Fifteen years, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. You are a West Point man? 

Major Carter. Yes, sir. 

‘ Mr. Rivers. I notice you got a lot of fine service on your campaign 
ars. 

Major Carter. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. And before I forget, I want to tell you what a fine wit- 
ness you are. 

Major Carrer. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Rivers. I imagine you find the field of battle much more com- 
fortable than sitting in that chair. 

Major Carrer. I believe I am better trained for that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You are not doing so bad here. I want to say that be- 
fore you leave. Go ahead, Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wameter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Major, I was listenin 
to your evaluation periods you have there over your 6-year span. I 
I have digested the context of this bill correctly, if that one period 
extends over into the 14th year, it is not active. 1 mean it can’t extend 
over into the 14th year. 

If I am wrong on that, I would like to be corrected or have a clear- 
ance of your explanation on it. 

Major Carrer. I think we are talking about the same thing, Mr. 
Wampler. We would not take him past the 14th year. It is the 
completion of the 14 years. 

Mr. Wame ter. If you write the 6-year contracts that way, appar- 
ently your second contract must be under 6 years. At the end of the 
2-year period he isn’t eligible for a contract. Then you will write 
him a 6-year contract for 8 years, and that is the evaluation period 
that you talked about of making an analysis. 

Then at the end of another 6-year period he would be in the 14th? 

Major Carrer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wampter. Would his second one be less than 8 years? If he 
hits the 14th he is ineligible, is he not? In other words, you have 
to evaluate him before he hits the 14th ¢ 

Major Carter. I believe the intent of the bill is to say one who has 
completed not more than 14. So we would take him up to the point 
where he had completed 14, but not more and then we would give 
him his final 6-year contract. 

Mr. Wampter. I would like to look it over completely, because I 
think—my interpretation was when he had reached his 14th year. 
Could you counsel us a little on that ? 

Mr. SLatinsHEeK. Well, sir, I think the witness’ approach to it— 
it is a mechanical process, actually. And these would simply be 
general periods during which the officer’s card would come up for 
review and at which time they would consider him for a new contract. 
Just exactly how long a period in advance of the 14th year point and 
the 8th year point this would occur, I would say would be a matter 
of internal administration and frankly, I don’t believe it would be 
too important. 

Mr. Wamrter. Well, what I was getting at: If he gets into the 14th 
year, if his contract would extend over into that period, apparently 
he would be entitled to finish it. But they will write a contract that 
will extend into that 14th year, is that correct ? 

Mr. Stattnsuek. The law provides that these contracts will not ex- 
tend beyond that point. So the contract would be limited to that 
extent, the second contract. 

Mr. Wampter. Go ahead. 

Mr. Winsteap. May I ask one question there. A person now who 
has, say, 9 or 10 years, you would give him less than a 6-year contract? 
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. Mr. SiatinsHex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsreap. To bring him up to the required number. 

Major Carrer. That is my next point. All officers that we would 
give a contract would be given a contract that would take them to one 
of these three check points, under the plan which I have used in 
developing the costs. ; 

Mr. Rivers. Have you finished, Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

Major Carter. The estimates that we have made of the costs of the 
bill are based on losses which would occur at the contract termination 
points. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Major Carrer. And the costs which we have estimated are based on 
involuntary release at those points. I have not estimated any vol- 
untary release costs because we have no experience on which to base 
such an estimate since we have never had payments upon release, upon 
voluntary release. 

Mr. Anverson. Might I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. What is your attrition figure at each of these points, 
at 8 and 14? 

Major Carrer. Involuntary release at those points we have esti- 
mated at about 5 percent of the year group which would arrive at that 
point that year. 

Mr. Anperson. Which would amount, Mr. Chairman, to a little less 
than 1 percent a year. That is, it will be the equivalent of a forced 
attrition of 1 man in 100 each year, which is rather relatively low 
rate of attrition. 

Mr. Rivers. Does that sound right to you, Major ? 

Major Carrer. Approximately right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead now. 

Major Carrer. Based on those assumptions and then on the distribu- 
tion that we have at present and would expect to continue to have, the 
losses taking place at the end of 8 years of service would be captains. 
Those occurring at the end of the 14th year would be majors. From 
there it is a simple process of taking the portion of the bill which 
changes the Readjustment Pay Act and applying it to the years of 
service and the grade involved and the number of oflicers, to produce 
the costs which we have estimated, and. which I believe the committee 
has. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. StatinsHek. In other words, your cost figures are reasonably 
accurate except that they fail to reflect the costs that will occur in fiscal 
years 1961 and thereafter on those people who voluntarily separate 
and who by virtue of completion of a contract, will be eligible for read- 
justment pay ? 

Major Carrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Major Carrer. We still feel that the retirement at 20 years is the 
long-range attraction and have no way of estimating how many would 
want to go out and take the $15,000 at 14 years as has been spoken 
of in the past. 
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Mr. Rivers. Particularly if they are going to have to pay it back? 

Major Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I—— 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t think we ought to make that $15,000 so easy 
to get. Iam concerned about that, like Mr. Winstead was. 

Now go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Morris. May I just ask this one question of the major ¢ 

It is always extremely difficult to deal with details and get down to 
these figures and facts. But there are some other important things 
that would help us, I think, in determining just where we are in this 
bill. 

It certainly is never my purpose to ask an embarrassing question to 
any person, ever, unless it is absolutely in search of truth. And I 
don’t know that this will be particularly embarrassing to you and 
you do not need to answer it if you feel you shouldn’t because of your 
particular station. 

As I understood it when we started out with this bill, and I think 
the public understands it—and it came about because as I understand 
the 1957 r.i.f. was such that there was much complaint about it, and 
I think just complaint. I started out—and I imagine the other mem- 
bers of the committee felt the same way, and I know this was my opin- 
ion—that this was supposed to be an anti-r.i.f. bill. Now the way 
it appears to me at this time, the way it is now written, without any 
modification or amendment, it is, in fact, a r.i.f, bill. 

It does seek to and does make the r.i.f. less painful and treats with 
greater equity and justice those who may be r.i.f.d. I agree with 
that. And if that is the best we could get, of course, I would be for 
that, some kind of reasonable pay, but actually what started to be in 
my mind at least an anti-r.i.f. bill, has turned out to be, according to 
this evidence persented here, an actual r.i.f. bill, and especially for 
those who served more than 14 years. 

Now, would you want to comment on whether generally speaking, 
it isa r.i.f. or anti-r.i.f. bill? 

Major Carrer. I don’t see, Mr. Morris, where it is a r.i.f. bill. At 
the same time, I don’t recall from the time that the bill was first con- 
sidered in the Department of Defense that it had the intention of 
being an anti-r.i.f. bill. 

Mr. Morris. That is just what I wanted in the record. 

Major Carrer. The purpose was to retain junior officers beyond 
obligated tour to fill the shortage areas between 3 and 13 years of 
service. 

Mr. Morris. So there was no design, then, to be r.i.f. or anti-r.i-f., 
is that correct ¢ 

Major Carter. Not in my mind originally. 

Mr. Morris. In your mind. Neither r.i.f. nor anti-r.i.f. I wanted 
to get it plain as to what your view might be in regard to the general 
philosophy of the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. 

Mr. Morais. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t want to interrupt. 

Mr. Morris. That is all right. 

Mr. Rivers. And as the Secretary has said, I think the desire as 
such could be practically obtained, giving some comfort to those 
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people who necessarily were r.i.f..d beyond the 14-year period—I 
think—also Mr. Bartimo. You strived to take care of them as much 
as you can, of those boys beyond the 14,000. 

Major Carrer. Yes, sir. You might say that is a byproduct of the 
bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Major Carter. One of the long-range attractions for the junior 
officer, knowing that he will be taken care of. 

Mr. Rivers. Because when you get it in effect it will take care of 
itself after a year. But you feel you owe some consideration to those 
in the 14- to 20-year bracket. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Might I ask a question right there. 

Now as I understand it under this bill, we will take care of these 
people for the next 5 years who are between the 14 and the 20 years, is 
that correct? Because they have not been given the 6-year contract. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what we are diseussing now. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Now, let me ask another question. 

After this bill takes effect and is actually working, there will be 
no such people because after 14 years they will either be given a 6-year 
contract or they will be out ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. After that grace period. 

Mrs. Sr. George. After the grace period. 

Mr. StatinsueKk. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. At the end of 5 years there will be no 
problem because you will have this catalog of the rights as you go 
along. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I say you can call it the bill of rights or whatever you 
please. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Just a second. Does that conclude your testimony ? 

Major Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I do want to make myself clear on this matter. 

I do not believe that the Government instinctively naturally owes 
anyone a job of keeping him in the service beyond the time during 
which he is needed. 

But I do believe that at times Congress must intercede when a situa- 
tion is allowed to develop that is developing very unfair to someone 
where the Government still has need of their services. I certainly 
don’t want this committee to take the viewpoint—and I am certain 
they will not—that we are running the services for the benefit of its 
members, whether they are Regulars or Reserves. The purpose of 
our Military Establishment is to serve the country. And the only 
way that I can go along with this 14 to 18 years is that apparently 
the Government has needed those men and they have had a pretty 
good record, or they would not have kept them for 14 years or more, 
if their services had been derelict so far as duty in allowing officers 
that they didn’t need and were not good enough to remain that long. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. : 

Mr. Bray. Or we have allowed a situation to develop that we should 
do something now to alleviate. 
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I for one certainly hope that in the future we will get this situ- 
ation developed where we have professional soldiers and Reserves. 
That is,;;we should all know exactly where we are and in trying to 
take a person out of the service—with the exception of war, when 
naturally it is an unusual situation. But we should take them out 
of the service at a time when they have ample opportunity to develop 
a new trade or a new profession or a new career. I think the 70-30 
is entirely too large a proportion of Reserves to Regulars and that 
we have to do some long-range personnel planning on this. 

But if we do take care of the situation now, there is no reason why 
this sitnation should be allowed to develop again, unless we did have 
an entire change in the defense picture. 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t want the Regulars—that is your group, 
Major. And this goes for all the services. We don’t want all the 
services to get any idea that we are sitting here for the purpose of the 
Reserves and all their categories to the exclusion of the Regulars. 
I introduced the first medicare bill. 1 was the coauthor of the Code 
of Military Justice, when we wrote that. Charlie Elston, that great 
lawyer, was here. I was Mr. Kilday’s vice chairman, and we had to 
almost get a subpena to get the Secretary of Defense to send the pay 
bill up which we passed last year for you people, which was long, 
long, long overdue. 

And when wet got Ralph Cordiner up here—and he did a mag- 
nificient job in getting that vehicle on which we wrote the legislation. 
So my service for the most part has been to beat the drums for the 
Regulars and all the others. And now it is the Reserves’ turn. So 
[ am kind of fitted for both of them. I got this job not by choice, 
but by direction. Off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. I didn’t seek this position. But we are determined to 
fulfill our responsibility, like you. So our responsibility is across- 
the-board responsibility. I labored for two Congresses on the hump 
bill that Mr. Kilday finally resolved this week, which was creating a 
terriffic impact on the Navy. 

So we have been pretty active for you people. And we are the 
only voice you have. And if you want to get in a scrap down in my 
country, you let someone say anything about the military around me. 
We. just don’t tolerate it. We have fought for you in all the cate- 
gories. But let it be understood that now comes the time for the 
Reserves to get considerations which I am glad to say we have the 
sympathy and active participation from the fine representatives of 
the Department of Defense—the Secretary and all the civilians and 
you gentlemen, too. 

Now let’s go to the next witness, if that is all the questions we have. 

Mr. Wamrter. I have one question I would like to ask. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. WaAmpter. Possibly it should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Mr. Jackson. And that is regarding the policy and planning of the 
Defense Department in looking over the complement for the Army 
and feeling now that it is established on a 70 percent Reserve and 30 
percent Regular basis. Are contemplations established differently 
when you drafted this particular proposal, to establish it on a dif- 
ferent percentage basis, of having Reserves probably 60 percent and 
Regulars 40 percent? Was that under consideration ¢ 
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Secretary Jackson. Well, as I have stated, yesterday, there is a 
program in effect in the Army as well as the Air Force to change that 
percentage by augmentation of members to the Regular force.’: As 
that proceeds, your percentage will go higher for Regulars and lower 
for Reserves and the source of your augmentation is the Reserve officer 
who qualifies for a Regular berth. 

So that is a factor which I think is desirable. And as the Air Force 
reported yesterday, they had some 20,000-plus augmented in the last 
year, I believe, and the Army is proceeding on that same proposal, 
since they have had the authority to do so under the statute. 

Mr. Wamrter. What were the percentages? Do you recall, under 
the new proposal as far as percentages? Instead of being 70-30, what 
particular percentage did it arrive at, do you now recall ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. I don’t know what the planned percentage of 
integration is. Do you have any—— 

Major Carver. We are limited at the moment, Mr. Congressman, 
to 39,600 Regulars. We have not achieved that goal yet. Now just 
what the percentage will be will depend on the end strength of the 
Army in any particular year. s: 

Mr. Wamrter. Well, I do think that that would have quite an im- 
pact on the decision sometimes made on this particular bill. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. You are implementing—excuse me. Are you finished ? 

Mr. Wamrter. You goahead. 

Mr. Rivers. Every day you take in Reserves in the Regular Army. 
Don’t you have these boards sitting all the time ¢ 

Major Carrer. Yes, sir; we have an augmentation program that is 
constantly underway. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman. Are the rates of attrition that you 
have used in your computations for the cost of this bill such as will 
maintain the appropriate grade structure for the Army? 

Major Carrer. I believe so, Mr. Congressman, because they ap- 
proximate what we have experienced in the past. 

Mr. Anperson. And you indicated you had not included here the 
attrition, other than the forced attrition. 

Your other testimony, I believe, indicated that approximately 
the same number will be attrited voluntarily or for other reasons. 
You indicated that that would be about 1 percent also. And the 
forced attrition is about 1 percent. 

If my assumptions are correct, does that mean that the total cost, 
forced and unforced, would be approximately twice the cost that 
you have listed ? 

Major Carrer. I did not recall, sir, that we had testified as to the 
numbers that we expected 

Mr. Anperson. You gave us your estimate of the number that were 
separated for other causes, I believe as being about 1 percent a year. 

Major Carrer. If that is true, sir—and I don’t recall saying it— 
then it would approximately double these costs. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you. 

Could you compare the forced rates of attrition on reservists with 
Regulars in general terms? Now we will have this precisely, of 
course, out of the figures that you agreed to provide the committee. 
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What I. want to know is if the forced rates of attrition are at all 
comparative. 

ajor Carrer. I would have to look at the figures myself, General, 
before I made a statement as to that. 

Mr. Rivers. Does that—go ahead. I want you to finish. Is that 
satisfactory ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. I had two or three more questions derived from 
this. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. Anperson. Although you weren’t able to answer that ques- 
tion, perhaps you could answer one about the policy concerned with 
that separation. Is an effort made to keep the quality of officer in 
the Regulars and Reserves the same? That is the efficiency index, 
for example, of the reservist who is being separated is always lower 
than that of the Regular who is being retained or may you retain 
Regulars who have a lower efficiency index than the reservist who 
is being separated ¢ 

Major Carrer. Our policy is to maintain the same standards for 
all officers on active duty, regardless of component. As to efficiency 
indexes, that is not a criteria for separation. It is an indication for 
use in handling large numbers of officers, but separations are accom- 
plished on an individual basis, without regard to component. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, of course, I realize the efficiency index is only 
one of the figures, but it is an indication. Would you say in general, 
then, that the efficiency of all of the reservists being separated is 
lower than that of Regulars who are being retained ? 

Major Carter. The efficiency index of reservists who are being 
separated would be lower 

Mr. Anperson. I am saying efficiency—you objected to my use of 
the word “efficiency index” as a criteria. So I say simply the officer’s 
efficiency. The question really basically is whether or not Reserve 
officers are being separated who are of higher efficiency than a Regular 
officer who may be retained ¢ 

Major Carrer. I would say not. As I say, we apply the same 
standards for active duty in both components. 

Mr. Anperson. The hump legislation which the whole committee 
yassed out a couple of days ago and which makes it easier to separate 
Repilar officers without injustice will be of assistance in disposing of 
Regular officers whose efficiency may be somewhat lower than 
desirable ¢ 

Major Carrer. Not so far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Anperson. Not in the Army? 

Major Carter. Since it isa Navy bill. It is not an Army bill. 

Mr. Anperson. Does the Regular service need something compara- 
tive with what we have here for the Reserve in order to assure the 
same separation of the lower cut of officers in the Regular establish- 
ment as we are here providing for the Reserve? 

Major Carter. To effect their separation ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, to effect their separation—not to effect. it; you 
can effect it in any case. But to effect it with justice to the individual. 

Major Carter. I think that the Congress has already provided for 
all the means and for all the justice to the individual when necessary 
to effect the release of a Regular. 
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Mr. Anperson. As I understood the Secretary’s testimony yester- 
day, he indicated that in this bill we are providing for the Reserve 
something far beyond anything that you fisive for the Regular who 
would be separated under similar circumstances without any payment. 

Major Carter. I believe the Secretary was probably speaking of 
the opportunity to leave voluntarily and receive readjustment pay, 
which is not a course of action open toa Regular. 

Mr. Anperson. So that in the case of involuntary separation, you 
do not feel that there is any injustice? 

Major Carter. No, sir; I believe that this brings them about on a 

ar. 

Mr. Anverson. I just have two more questions. Would the Army 
be adversely affected by the amendment which was first a by 
Congressman Morris and which I think was put into even better shape 
by our counsel, Mr. Slatinshek, which would provide for the blanket- 
ing in of Reserve officers who have more than 14 years of service? 

Major Carrer. Our original intent, sir, was to give contracts to 
all the Reserve officers on active duty anyhow, with some slight selec- 
tivity, very minor. 

Mr. Anperson. So your answer is that the Army would not be ad- 
versely affected ? 

Major Carrer. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. By that amendment ? 

Mr. Rivers. I think you responded the same way to me. 

Mr. Anperson. Could you explain briefly why the Army is in so 
much better shape than the other services, as indicated by the lower 
cost figures, particularly in the next 2 fiscal years, and your lower in- 
tention to utilize this particular bill ? 

Major Carrer. I am not sure that I can comment on that, Mr. Con- 
gressman. I am not sure what the other services—how they plan to 
utilize the bill. 

Mr. Anperson. I will ask that question, then, Mr. Chairman, of 
each of the witnesses for the other services. I thought maybe you 
would like to doa little bragging for the Army. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I think he has done a pretty good job. He cer- 
tainly carried the banner of that great army, General. Like you, I 
have been impressed with the major. 

You must have some fine folks in South Carolina. 

Major Carrer. Yes, sir; in Columbia. 

Mr. Rivers. Columbia. I knew it. I knew it well. I never saw you 
before, but I could tell you had something good about you. [ Laughter. | 

Thank you very much, Major. Who appointed you to the Acad- 
emy ? 

. Major Carrer. Mr. Smith of Pennsylvania, back in 1941. 

Mr. Rivers. But you found out that Columbia was a better place 
to go? 

Major Carrer. I never lived there, but my daddy came from there. 

Mr. Rivers. We will help you get out of the woods now. What did 
you start to say ? 

Major Carter. I only visited there, but many of my relatives have 
lived in and around there. 

Mr. Rivers. I have three in my family out of Pennsylvania. So I 
think it is a pretty good State, too. 

















Major Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. So I like everybody. Thank you very much, Major. 

Major Carrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Secretary, I think we may expedite this 
thing—and that is what I hope to do. Have you a copy of the bill? 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we can expedite this thing if we can get you to 
discuss with us the general amendment we have in mind. 

We asked you—of course, yesterday you couldn’t speak on the 
policy. 

Can you further amplify your position on the general thing under 
discussion? Have you had an opportunity to look at Mr. Slatinshek’s 
version of the Morris philosophy ‘ 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do whatever you want, sir. You may sit or whatever 
is convenient. 

Mr. Morris. May I have a copy of that? I haven’t seen it. 

Mr. Rivers. You were out when we distributed it. 

Mr. Morris. Yes,sir. If you have an extra copy. 

(Mr. Slatinshek hands.) 

Mr. Rivers. Have you had occasion to look at this, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What is your position on it? When I say your posi- 
tion, I imagine it reflects your discussions down at the Department, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. 

Secretary Jackson. After the session yesterday and late last eve- 
ning I had the opportunity to discuss this proposal, after talking with 
the representatives of the services, with Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Quarles. I related to Mr. Quarles the excellent spirit of the com- 
mittee in an attempt to evaluate all factors and courtesy is extended 
to us and told him what I had learned from the services, and after 
pointing out some of the implications, I was authorized to advise 
the committee as follows: 

We would interpose no objection to this proposal indicated in sec- 
tion 2, representing what is referred to as the philosophy of Congress- 
man Morris, but would like to make two variations or slight changes 
in it. 

The first would have to do with the point that Mr. Winstead has 
stressed and I think is consonent with the view of the committee, and 
I won't belabor it. 

I don’t know what the committee plans to do with respect to the 
members who are on for a long period of time and voluntarily leave. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the $15,000? 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

I will defer to whatever, of course, the committee decides. 

But if they decide to do nothing on that score, I would urge that 
with respect to these contracts if anyone went to the 18th year mark 
and was requested to continue and declined because they could take 
the 6 months or 8 months, that they would not be permitted so to do. 
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Because from the interpretation that was given by counsel yesterday, 
in which I concur, it would mean also they would go all the way back 
to rehabilitation pay as well. 

So I respectfully suggest that for your consideration in the event 
that this proposal is adopted. 

Now the second and more important one in many respects has been 
discussed at some length by members of the committee here this 
morning, and that has reference to a mandatory input of officers and 
whether or not it would in any way be disruptive to the officer posture 
by stuffing up the higher billets and possibly running counter even 
to the law, which limits the number of officers in grades. 

The Navy particularly has concern of a comparatively small num- 
ber of Reserve officers who are in the hump and if they do not get 
the hump legislation they will find themselves in a position where 
because of excess officer strength in those grades they will be required 
to adopt austere attrition policies to come within the required officer 
structure. And in that there will be some reservists as well as 
Regular officers. 

We are optimistic that that bill will be passed and to that degree, 
the Navy’s problem will be minimized. 

But we strongly urge and the only condition on which I can give 
approval is that in this automatic input that is contemplated, that 
there will not be the prescribed limitation on the determination of 
selection boards. If these officers are passed over twice they will not 
be required to go before a third board that will review the selection 
boards. 

If this proposal is accepted and the committee sees fit to approve 
this amendment, the Defense Department would interpose no objection. 

Mr. Rivers. I must again, Mr. Secretary, express to you my con- 
tinued admiration for the cooperation you have always given this 
committee. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I have had a lot of excellent associations with you. And 
your determination to work along with the committee sustains that 
faith I have in the excellent job you have done for the country, for 
the Defense Department. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I have nothing else to say. Because I think we now 
can get moving with this bill. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, the committee members may very 
well know what action they want to take on the various proposals that 
are before us. But we have still to carry this bill to the whole com- 
mittee and to the House. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Anverson. And the Army situation is not typical of the other 
services, sir. It seems to me that if we are going to know all that 
we need to know in order to carry this paitioulasiy before the House, 
that we need to ask of the other services at least the more important 
questions that were resolved by the Army this morning. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. But I say this will give us the idea of how the 
Defense Department is thinking when we take the other witnesses. 

Mr. “parminy mt You weren’t intending to forgo the Navy and Air 
Force 
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Mr. Rivers. No, no. 

Mr. Anperson, All right. 

Mr. Rivers. I meant to say that this is a step in resolving this 
problem. His attitude will make it easier for us. 

Mr. Anperson. I misunderstood the chairman. I thought the chair- 
man indicated we were now going to mark up the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. I think it will shorten the questioning of the remaining 
witnesses. Because I am sure we want to have a word from them. 
We don’t want to cut off anybody. We can’t do that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I see. 

Mr. Rivers. Is there anything further / 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap, Let me ask one question. 

Mr. Rivers. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Winsteap. I am in full accord with what you suggested on that 
18-year plan, myself. 

All we are proposing to do here would not affect any man, whether 
he be a reservist or Regular or whatnot, if there was justification 
for the services to see fit to release him under conditions that would 
be justified. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. That I think is contemplated. 

Mr. Winsreap. What we are talking about wouldn’t affect a man 
who would leave the services under justifiable reasons? 

Secretary Jackson. That is correct. Of course, any man under 
contract who does get out at his own volition couldn’t get the benefit 
of a contract anyhow. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is right. If he has gone 18 years and we 
guarantee him 20, certainly he shouldn’t be permitted to walk off 
with the pay, 

Secretary Jackson, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s get to the other two services. 

Secretary Jackson. I am leaving a copy of the language. May I 
be excused, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. We certainly appreciate 
the fine time you have given us. We hope you catch up with your 
backlog of work. You must have a lot. 

Secretary Jackson. I appreciate the courtesy you have extended 
to all of us. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, sir. 

Who is next, the Navy and Marine Corps? The Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps will come up. 

Colonel Boyer, you have heard what the Secretary said. That 
must make you feel pretty good. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Will you give your name to the reporter, please. 

Mr. Rivers. You want to have something further to say before 
we start marking up this bill, Colonel Boyer? 

Colonel Borer. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Let me ask you: Is this amendment proposed here 
satisfactory to you gentlemen, the one that the counsel has proposed 
here? 
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Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

I would just like to say this one thing. On two passovers, if a 
man doesn’t measure up, the bill provides for the man who doesn’t 
measure up—but the two passovers on temporary promotions. If— 
let me put it this way—it is two passovers for his permanent Reserve 
commission, there is absolutely no objection to it whatsoever. But the 
two passovers for mgs onc It would seem to me like he ought to 
have an opportunity of appearing before a board and defending him- 
self, because otherwise he is condemned without proper trial. 

Mr. Rivers. We will discuss that when we get to that point. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But for the most part this is a welcome development 
for you, isn’t it? 

Colonel Borer, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is a welcome development for me, too. 

Mr. Morris. Pardon me for interrupting, but since you had ad- 
dressed you remarks to him I wanted to add my observation. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. We don’t have anything here but a family. 
We want everybody to say everything he has to say. Give your 
name, sir? 

Commander Greensacker. I am Comdr. John E. Greenbacker, at- 
tached to the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Mr. Rrvers. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. We can remember your name. 

Commander GREENBACKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers, Go ahead, sir. 

Now, let’s get started on the Marine Corps and the Navy. We have 
to have a little fun here or we will gocrazy. Go ahead. 

Commander Greensacker. I will speak only for the Navy. I do 
not have the figures for the Marine Corps. They will be covered 
separately by the colonel. 

I will address myself, as did the Army witness, to the basis upon 
oo the cost estimates were computed for the implementation of this 

ill. 

As with the Army, of course, this was based upon involuntary 
separations or separations at end of contract periods rather than try- 
ing to estimate any possible numbers that would leave voluntarily in 
the middle of a contractural period. 

The starting period used to compute costs was at the end of the 
first year, it being assumed that during the first year the agreements 
would be made with the various officers concerned and that the con- 
tract period would start at the time the contract was made. 

However, for computation purposes we used the end of the first 
year period. 

So the first active duty agreements were planned to begin in fiscal 
rotcy Therefore, the first one would expire at the beginning of fiscal 
1962, 

The terms of contracts given to Reserve officers with less than 14 
years’ service would expire in the year first considered for promotion 
to a higher grade plus 1 year, so that at the time an officer might be 
twice failed of selection for promotion he would be at the end of 
contract period. 
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This, of course, would be continued unless the 14-year point in- 
tervened, where there would be a mandatory end of contract. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, in that connection, assuming the hump legisla- 
tion—you are a Regular? 

Commander GreenBackER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And it doesn’t affect your business as much as it does 
the ones behind you, does it ¢ 

It is really the the lieutenant commanders and—you think it affects 
a lot of you ¢ 

Commander GREENBACKER. It would affect me, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, it affects you, too. 

Commander GreENBACKER, Yes, sir, it would. 

Mr. Rivers. Assuming that the hump legislation 1s enacted into 
law in substantially the form which the very able gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. Kilday, has gotten the Armed Services Committee to ac- 
cept, that would take care of the problem brought up by the Sec- 
retary and resolving any hump that the Morris philosophy might 
create, if it did create a hump, because one would complement. the 
other; wouldn’t it? This legislation would complement the other ? 

Commander Greenpacker. Yes, sir. The passage of the hump 
legislation would certainly ease the problem, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, it would ease the problem. And it may not 
exactly be a problem, because your augmentation boards are sitting 
all the time, aren't they ? : 

Commander Greenpacker. Annually, yes, sir; in the normal aug- 
mentation. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean, they have got names before them all the time. 
It never works itself out of business. 

Commander GrEENBACKER. You are speaking, Mr. Chairman, of 
augmentation of the regular services. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Commander GrEENBACKER. Yes, sir; that is done on an annual 
basis. 

Mr. Rivers. So the point that the general brought out—this can 
very well not be a problem, because you got your attrition and all 
these things coming about. And at the end of 5 years, it couldn’t be 
a problem, could it? 

Commander Greennacker. No, sir. This would be a disappearing 
problem, of course, with the group that has already attained 14 
years. 

Mr. Rivers. So that thing that started out to be a terrific problem 
in this committee, after a lot of discussion we find it is not as bad 
as it could have been. 

Commander Greenpacker. I think the position of the Navy would 
be that it would still be a problem but that it would be less of a prob- 
lem if the hump legislation is enacted. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the Navy has a greater problem than any of 
the other services. I want General Anderson to hear this. I say 
that for this reason: The Navy has to go through the transition of 
steam to nuclear power, or turbines. It has to keep the jets current. 
It has to get. into the missile field. And it has to go through the con- 
version program as well as implement the new antisubmarine con- 
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cept, which is the real Achilles’ heel to our whole Defense Depart- 
ment. The Navy has the worst job of anybody. : 

When you can consider how you got to cut your pie to go to all 
these indispensable things, it is a terrific planning problem. And 
no service is confronted with that. The Air Force just gets into 
the missile. And the Army has its mission cut out for them. It 
was way ahead in the missile field, I might say to the credit of the 
Army. 

But when you consider how a submarine can surface from 1 mile 
to 500 miles off the ocean and pick any city in this country on the 
coastline off the map, that is a terrible problem. Don’t you concur 
in that ? 

Commander GREENBACKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I talked to Admiral Thatch the other day, who is run- 
er this program. It is a terrific mission assigned to the Navy. 

mmander GREENBACKER. The Navy truly is going through 
period of what might well be called a revolution in weapons and tac- 
tics. Of course, as you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, it imposes tremen- 
dous problems on all aspects, and including the personnel planning 
problems. 

Mr. Rivers. It is. And all the services, of course, have the person- 
nel problem of developing these young men to take these terrific im- 
plements of destruction that are coming out of the minds of scientific 
endeavor. They all have a problem. 

Commander Greenspacker. The cost computation was based upon 
offering contracts to all of the 3,175 Reserve officers in the grades of 
lieutenant commander and senior, other than about 700. 

We would like to emphasize, as I think the witnesses have empha- 
sized before, that these figures could not be considered firm. We do not 
like to have them represented as being a planning figure because as has 
been repeatedly said so much depends upon the outcome of the hump 
legislation. 

Vice Admiral Smith particularly requested that this be considered 
a gray area, which we would have preferred not to make predictions 
on, but necessarily had to for cost purposes. 

Of the estimated 1,190 Reserve officers with 14 or more years of 
active commissioned service the plan as computed, and again not a 
real plan, called for about 600 to be placed under contract. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

Commander GreenBacker. These five items were the basis on which 
the cost computations were arrived at when this legislation was costed, 
sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Commander GREENBACKER. That concludes the summary of the 
basis for the cost estimates, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. Now, have you anything further to 
say before the members interrogate you ! 

Commander GrEENBACKER. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Any questions? 

Mr. Wampter. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

That 600 was in what grade? 

Commander Greenpacker. That would be in the grade of lieutenant 
commander and senior, sir. 
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Mr. Wampter. Senior. And how many lost in that group? 

Commander GREENBACKER. Well, the ones to whom contracts would 
not be offered would number about 700, sir. 

Mr. Wampter. 700? 

Yommmander GreENBACKER. Again, I would like to repeat that this 
was not a plan but a costing estimate in what is actually a pretty hazy 
are because we are not at all sure of what we would actually be 
forced to do dependent upon the legislation this year, sir. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. Commander, isn’t that figure closer to 600 ac- 
tually? 590 is what it is. 

Commander GreensackeERr. 590 would be included in the 700 ref- 
erenced above. 

Of course, that would be broken down further. 

Of those officers with 14 or more years of service, 1,190 is the total 
number with that amount of service. 

Mr. SLATINSHER. Yes. 

Commander Greensacker. And 590 of that 700 would be in the 
1,190, sir. 

Mr. StatinsHexK. Yes, and would not get contracts. 

Commander GreeNnBACKER. Yes. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Just one question on that 1,190. You say 14 or more 
years of service, and we have been talking about more than 14 years’ 
service. Would this make any substantial difference in the number 
with you ¢ 

Jommander GreenBACKER. No, sir. It is past the 14-year point, 
sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Past. That is OK; yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we all have the same aggregate in mind. 

Commander GREENBACKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. WAmpteER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, General Anderson—— 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask first, if the Marine Corps 
is going to make a separate presentation or if that is included. 

Mr. Rivers. What about that, Colonel ? 

Colonel Venn. I am ready to answer any questions the committee 
has. 

Mr.Rivers. You are just here to answer any questions ? 

Colonel VENN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You may address questions to either one. 

Mr. Anperson. I would want to have answers to the questions for 
both the Marine Corps and Navy, then. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Colonel Venn. May I suggest you separate them, because they are 
not the same. 

Mr. Anperson. So I should ask all of the questions first of the Navy 
and then of the Marine Corps? 

Colonel Venn. I think that might be better. 

Mr. ANperson. Where it affects the Marines, let the Marine Corps 
roe sf ve What about that? 

Colonel Venn. The picture is a little bit different. 

Mr. Anverson. The whole picture is a bit different. 

Mr. Rivers. Then go ahead. 
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Mr. Anperson. I think we can finish first with the Navy. 3); 
In your assumption, what rate of attrition did you assume at each 
of the cutoff periods, or if it is difficult to give that figure your aver- 
age rate of involuntary attrition ¢ Not 

Commander GREENBACKER. I do not have it immediately at hand, 
what the attrition rate would end up being. 

You are speaking, sir, of the overall attrition rate as to separation, 
that is as to personnel not offered contract or promotional attrition, 
sir? ' 
Mr. Anperson. Not offered contract, those that would come under 
this bill, a figure comparative with the Army’s figure that at each 
6-year period there would be 5 percent to whom they would not offer 
a contract. 

Commander Greenpacker. We had no plan quite comparable to 
that, General. 

The figures that I have given here were the ones that were worked 
up for lieutenant commanders and above, all but 700 being offered 
contracts. 

For ranks below that, the number to be offered contracts, of course, 
would vary, but it would be sufficient to take care of requirements de- 
pending on various other inputs for junior officers, as has been men- 
tioned before, the need for the junior officers below the 10-year point, 
and then actually beyond that stage in sufficient numbers to meet 
the Navy’s needs for officers to administer the Reserve program plus 
officers to meet what might be in very general terms termed special 
requirements—oflicers with particular qualifications. 

Mr. Anprerson. You don’t indicate here any appreciable charge 
for junior officers to be handled under this bill. What is the explana- 
tion for that? 

Commander GreEenBACKER. The costing figures were based upon 
officers going out in the ranks—it is from commander down to leu- 
tenant, sir. 

In fiscal 1962, 276 lieutenant commanders and two commanders. In 
fiscal 1963, there would be 55 lieutenants and 1,195 in fiscal 1964. 
Bear in mind that officers under present circumstances are promoted 
to the grade of lieutenant after 4 years in the Navy, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. So they are included in the figure after 14 years ? 

Commander GREENBACKER. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Anperson. Are the rates of attrition that you have used, then, 
those that will maintain the grade structure of the Navy? I believe 
you indicated that it was. 

Commander GREENBACKER. Yes, sir. Of course, the grade struc- 
ture is prescribed by law under the Officer Grade Limitation Act, sir. 
The total grade structure would conform to that in any event. 

Mr. Anperson. Could you compare the forced separation rates of 
the reservists in the active establishment with those in the Reserve? 

Commander GREENBACKER. I have a number of people, of Reserves 
who are involuntarily separated. I can speak with respect to per- 
centages as to promotional attrition. 

Of course, we know because of the Navy’s hump situation the attri- 
tion rates have had to rise. So in the past year the attrition rates for 


promotion to captain ran over 50 percent and to commander. over 
70 percent. 
Mr. Anperson. In the Reserves / 
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Commander Greenpacker. And the Reserves are included within 
those figures. 

The Navy has a single selection system, a single promotion system, 
so that Reserves and Regular officers are all considered together by the 
same selection board. There is no separate Reserve promotion. 

Mr. Anperson. Are you speaking of the running mate system? 

Commander GrEENBACKER. Only partially, sir. Of course, with the 
staff corps, there would be—the running mate system applies. 

Mr. Rivers. The running mate system applies to the staff corps; 
doesn’t it? 

Commander GrEENBACKER. Yes, sir. But the active duty Reserve 
officers are on the lineal list and are considered at the same time and 
by the same boards and face the same risks as do the Regulars. 

Mr. ANnperson. So you would say in the Navy you keep the best 
officer regardless—in every grade, regardless of whether he is a Re- 
servist or a member of the Regular Navy ? 

Commander GrREENBACKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. The—no. I think the chairman has already asked 
the question. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t want to interrupt you, General. Take as much 
time as you want. 

Mr. Anperson. As you foresee the results of this legislation, if it is 
passed by the Congress, do you think it would be used in an increased 
involuntary separation basis for the Reserve ? 

Commander GrEENBACKER. No, sir. 

I agree with what the previous witness stated, that this was neither 
a r.i.f. bill or a non-r.i.f. bill. Of course, it was originally intended in 
its earliest formulation to aid in retaining Reserve officers for a longer 
period of time and to create a more equitable treatment for them upon 
their separation from the service, more nearly comparable to that 
given Regulars. 

It was expanded last year into legislation to provide for the general 
management of Reserves on active duty, partially that is, in the way of 
control. So that as it now stands it is a mixture of the two. But it is 
not to our mind in the Navy either a r.i.f. bill or an anti-r.if. bill. 

Mr. Rivers. General, would you yield right there? 

Mr. Anperson. I surely will. 

Mr. Rivers. We plan to give this bill a title. We are not content 
to have our labors integrated—I don’t like to use that word. [Laugh- 
ter. ] ; 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t plan to have our labors submerged into some 
archives of the future or of the past unnoticed. Because this is a 
very momentous piece of work if we get it out as we hope to get it 
out. 

I talked to Mr. Slatinshek about trying to find some kind of a name. 
Hie and I have tentatively agreed that maybe, if anything is done, 
it is going to be the committee’s and not the chairman’s. It is going 
to be the committee’s action. If we were to put a title on this bill, 
how does “Reserve Officers Incentive Act of 1959” sound ? 

Commander Grrensacker. I think that that would be a very ap- 
propriate title, Mr. Chairman. 

ieP Rivers. And that would incorporate what the general has in 
mind ¢ 
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Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. And what Mr. Morris 

Commander Greensacker. This bill has now gone beyond its origi- 
nal formal title, certainly, of “Term Retention.” 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. It is a charter of rights for the future, 
and it takes care of the “med problem of those present officers who 
have no place to go if the r.i.f. should come. And this amendment 
that Mr. Morris has developed and the committee has developed is 
incorporated. 

So it could very well be a bill of rights. As I say I don’t like to 
particularly use that term, but I mean it would be a charter of rights. 

Mr. Anverson. I thank the chairman for summarizing so explicitly 
and accurately the point that I was trying to develop. And it seems 
to me that this committee might well include in its committee report 
and emphasize again on the floor the fact that this bill is not intended 
to be an invitation to r.i.f. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Anverson. And that the Congress will scrutinize very closel 
the actions that the services take in implementing this legislation if it 
becomes law—the Congress, this committee and I am sure the appro- 
priations committee also. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the services recognize that. This committee has 
been assigned that task of handling as much as possible of the reserve 
legislation. 

e don’t want to be execlusive, though, because we are going to keep 
our everlasting interest in the Regulars, too. But we also have the 
additional responsibility. And I am indebted to the fine questioning 
of General Anderson and every member of the committee, in arriving 
at these important questions and exploring this thing so intelligently 
and taking the necessary time to do it, because it requires a Tot of 
time. 

I am indebted to the General. 

Go ahead, General. I won’t interrupt you again. 

Mr. Anperson. I think we could perhaps in the interest of time 
skip those questions that will be answered by the Marine Corps as a 
result of our request for data on strength and figures and contemplated 
action. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Anverson. And ask them only this very important question 
concerning the Marine Corps—and later we will have to ask the same 
question with even more emphasis of the Air Force. There are so 
many officers contemplated in the very lower ranks, listed in the 
planned readjustment payments. 

Mr. Rivers. Give us your name, Colonel ? 

Colonel Venn. Lt. Col. Robert H. Venn. 

Mr. Rivers. And what is your job? 

Colonel Venn. I am in G-1 Division, Headquarters, Marine Corps. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

Colonel Venn. To answer that question, I would like to refer back 
to my statement made originally where we plan to build up the Re- 
serve officer population. 

Now, at the present time, as of January 1, of this year, we had 1,145 
Reserve officers on active duty serving beyond their active duty obliga- 
gation. 
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Of those, 1,145, all but 19 were serving on a contract. 

Now, it is difficult to predict what exactly an officer serving on con- 
tract would elect to do when that contract expires. 

So in projecting the effects of this bill, of course, we hope that these 
lieutenants who go on a contract—first of all, we hope there will be 
more of them because of the incentives in this bill, and, second, we 
hope that they will stay longer. 

So we have to make a prediction as to what exactly will happen, 
and that. is what we have done. And we know, of cowrse, having so 
many on contract now, there are going to be some that will elect not 
to renew their contracts. 

That is why the numbers are greater in the lower grades, plus the 
fact that most of our Reserves on active duty are in the lower grades. 

Mr. Anpverson. Obviously, Mr. Chairman, although the origina! 
submission was a consolidated submission by the Department of 
Defense, the assumptions of the different services have been quite 
different. 

I would judge from your statement that the Marines have consid- 
ered not only those involuntarily separated but have made an estimate 
of those who will be voluntarily separated. 

Colonel Venn. Well, let me say involuntary separations—I am not 
real clear what you mean by that, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Anperson. Those who will not. be offered contracts, renewable 
contracts. 

Colonel Venn. Oh; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. Is that fact, then, that your figures differ from the 
others in that where the Army has considered in their figures only 
those to whom they will not offer contracts, that is their intended 
forced attrition rate, you have included not only your forced attrition 
rate but your estimate of all of those who will not accept contracts / 

Colonel Venn. Yes, sir; plus the fact that we are starting now with 
a population on contract. We know what that is. And we know 
that whatever results from this bill will be an addition to what we 
already have on contract. 

Mr. Anpverson. I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, it is still not clear to 
me why we have so many additional calls in the lower grades in the 
Marine Corps and in the Air Force. 

I am willing not to pursue the matter further with this witness, 
if you or counsel or some member of the committee could explain it. 

Colonel Venn. Maybe if I would add this’ For example, at the 
promotion point to captain, we know that the attrition rate is 10 
percent among all officers. So we know that 10 percent of the people 
now on contract who get to the promotion point for captain will 
fail of selection. 

So when their contract expires, then, it will not be renewed. 

So those figures include, for example, 10 percent of those who get 
to the promotion point for captain. 

Mr. Annperson. Is this not also true of the other services? 

Colonel Venn. Well, the Marine Corps’ promotion system is under 
the provisions of the OPA. Now, I can’t answer for the other services. 

Mr. Anperson. We haven’t gotten to the bottom of the reason for 
a distinction. These figures for the Marine Corps and the Air Force 
are nothing like those for the Navy and the Army, who have included 
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‘lmost no cost figures for junior officers, and in the Marine Corps and 
the Air Force most of their costs are for junior officers, I think the 
committee needs to know what difference in personnel or separation 
policies are responsible. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that that hump has caused a lot of trouble for 
the Marine Corps. 

Colonel Venn. Not in the junior officer area, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. It hasn’t ? 

Colonel Venn. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek, can you shed any light on General 
Anderson’s question ? 

Mr. StatinsHek. Well, sir, I think the Marine Corps’ figures are 
quite accurate, assuming that there was a conscientious effort made. 
J think the Navy’s figures are incorrect. I just talked to Commander 
Greenbacker and I think through inadvertence they failed to reflect, 
for instance, the fact that as the witness testified, something like 600 
people would be offered contracts and the remainder, of course, would 
necessarily be separated under the terms of this bill, and, therefore, 
the costs of those people should have been reflected in the figures the 
Navy provided. 

However, I asked the witness to submit that adjusted cost figure 
for the record. 

Mr. Anverson. I presume we will get a similar opportunity to find 
out from the Air Force, and maybe they will have a more accurate 
explanation. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to complete with them before we adjourn 
for lunch, if we could. 

At 2 o’elock I would like, if the committee pleases, to get this thing 
completed. I would like to start marking up the bill at 2 o’clock. I 
think we can complete this bill this afternoon and then have a com- 
mittee print published and take action on it before next Tuesday. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman, I would like to correct this. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Wampter. Colonel, what is the length of those contracts that 
are offered to a marine right now? Are they under the 5-year 
contract ¢ 

Colonel Venn. Yes, sir. Everyone does not have a 5-year contract. 
Some prefer a 2 or a 3 or whatever it may be. So they run from 
1 to 5. 

Mr. Wameter. What did you say your mortality rate was on the 
renewal of those contracts? 

Colonel Venn. The mortality rate on renewal ? 

Mr. Wampter. Of those who go out. 

Colonel Venn. I can’t tell you now. All I can do in projecting 
these figures that you have before you is to project first of all how 
they are due to expire, those in effect now, and in projecting what 
would happen with this bill, I used the figure that 20 percent would 
not be renewed. 

Mr. Wamprter. 20 percent not. Is that the desire of the individual 
or is that the desire of the military establishment, on that 20 percent 
not renewed ? 

Colonel Venn. That reflects no one’s desire. That projects a figure 
in order to project what the population would be. It could well use 
any other figure. But it is an educated estimate of what it will be. 
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Mr. Rivers. Have you finished ? 

Mr. Wameter. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Colonel, did you understand the question propounded 
to you by General Anderson? 

Colonel Venn. The question ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; about these junior officers costing so much. 

Colonel Venn. I hope I did, Mr. Chairman. I answered it the 
way—— 

Mr. Anperson. But not by comparison with the other services. We 
would like to know why the situation in the Marine Corps is different 
from that in the Navy and the Army. You are asking for so much 
more money, or estimating that it will take so much more money for 
the junior officers, whereas neither the Navy nor the Army has indi- 

cated that they are going to have any requirement. 

Colonel Venn. Well, let me answer it this way. I know now—I 
know at this moment when these contracts are due to expire. 

For example, I said as of January 1, 1958, we had 1,145 officers, 
Reserve officers serving on active duty beyond obligated active duty 
service. 

In my statement the other day I said at the end of fiscal 1959 our 
Reserve population would be approximately 900. By actual count, 
it is 899. 

So I know that the population is going down by reason of contract 
expirations from 1,145 to 899. And I know the grades of those 
people. That is why they are going into the 

Mr. Anverson. We don’t find fault with your figures, but we have 
to know what difference there is in the way this law will operate on 
the four services, in order to understand fully how the law is actin 

Commander Greenspacker. Could I volunteer a point of clarifica- 
tion here, sir ? 

I think that the matter of operation is not so much in difference as 
the bases on which the cost estimates were worked up. 

As counsel has pointed out, the Navy figures were computed on the 
basis of officers who would be given at least one contract. 

The costs initially were not included. The assumption made was 
that this would be a cost of the operation of this law after it came into 
effect, and hence some of these initial costs were left out, and I do not 
think that the Marine Corps left those out, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You think the Marme Corps included everything / 

Commander GREENBACKER. I gather they included more initially, 
in the initial years, than at least the Navy did. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, you can’t conjecture about the Army, could 
you? 

Commander GREENBACKER. No, sir. 

And on the other hand, for the Navy’s costs—when they do start to 
accrue—included the one-half month’s pay per year for the first 10 

ears, which is a cost of the legislation but it is not a cost of the legis- 
lation above present law. 

Mr. Rivers. I think—had you finished ? 

Commander GREENBACKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we will have to get our counsel to inquire as 
much as he can the yardstick that. was applied by each of the services. 

(Mr. Slatinshek nods.) 
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Mr. Rivers. So that we can explain on the floor what application 
was made by the respective services. And Mr. Bartimo, I think you 
can help us on that. We want everybody who can help to give us 
something. Because as General Anderson aptly brought out, so we 
can explain to the laymen on the floor, and explain to ourselves. 
Because you have to reconcile in our minds and in our thinking and 
in our explanation how these things were arrived at and just what 
considerations were used. Don’t you think that is fair? 

Mr. Anperson. Sure, that isa fair statement. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what we will get you to do. 

Are there any other questions? I would like to get the Air Force 
before weadjourn. If the committee will just bear w ‘ith me. 

Colonel Venn. I would like to state, Mr. Chairman, I was not 
attempting to be evasive in my answer. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, no. 

Colonel Venn. I was attempting to explain clearly what the figures 
represent. 

Mr. Rivers. We know that you didn't try to be evasive. We are 
satisfied you answered the questions like everybody else has done. 
It is not an easy thing. We recognize that. We are just trying to 
get all the facets in our own mind. That is the only way we can do it. 
You made a fine witness, both of you. 

Colonel Venn. Thank you, sir. 

Commander Greenpacker. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now let’s have the Air Force. 

Mr. SuattnsHek. Mr. LeRoy Spence. 

Mr. Rivers. Give the reporter your name. 

Mr. Spencer. My name is LeRoy J. Spence. I am in the Office of 
the Directorate of Personnel Planning, Headquarters, U.S. Air Force 

In the development of the Air Force costs there were four prince ipal 
assumptions. And IT think I can explain this large number of junior 
officers which are reflected in here for the Air Force costs. The as- 
sumptions were first that there would be no involuntary reduction-in- 
force program during the years for which we furnished the cost. 

We assumed that our current and past experience in voluntary 
losses and attritional type losses would continue to hold true in the 
future. 

In other words, although we are sure there is going to be an improve- 
ment in retention because of this bill, we don’t know to what extent, and 
so forth. So we didn’t attempt to reduce our past experience based 
upon this hoped-for increase in retention. 

Mr. Rivers. Then your attrition would be greater because of your 
augmentation program?’ TI mean the figures reflected in the Reserves 
who would disappear 

Mr. Spence. The figures will reflect those individuals who are going 
home: yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And those who are becoming Regulars? 

Mr. Spence. Well, those who are becoming Regulars ‘would not 
have been reflected in the numbers of individuals receiving pay under 
this bill. 

Mr. Rivers. No; but I mean the number of reservists who would 
disappear from your register, which would be largely Air Force be- 
cause of your augmentation program ? 
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Mr. Srence. That is right, sir. We are having a very large-scale 
augmentation program. 

As I said, we also did not assume that there would be any added 
retention because of this bill. 

We had proposed that in the implementation of this law we would 
offer contracts which would carry an individual from his 2d year of 
service to his 5th year of service, from his 5th year of service to the 
14th year of service, and then, of course, as the law provided from 
his 15th year of service to his 20th year of service. 

Mr. Rivers. From the 5th to the 14th? 

Mr. Spence. From the 5th to the 10th, from the 10th to the 14th. 
and from the 14th to the 20th. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. The Army referred to those periods as check 
points. 

Mr. Spence. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is a good word to use, isn’t it 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir:a very good term. 

Mr. Rivers. You reevaluated fitness, lis whole business? 

Mr. Srence. Right. Now the Air Force today is requiring thie 
young Reserve officer who is coming on active duty for pilot training 
tosign fora total of 5 years, which means that the 5-year period which 
he is required to sign for today and which we assumed we would 
continue into the future would bring him to the point of eligibility 
for benefits under this bill which we are discussing today, which 
means that the losses which we are suffering at the end of what we 
consider is contractually obligated service, namely 5 years for the 
pilot—those individuals would be eligible under this law for benefits. 

So the individual who is voluntarily leaving service at. the end of 5 
years is included and contributes to these relatively large numbers of 
first lieutenants who are shown as entering into the cost picture. 

Mr. Rivers. Does that explain your position’ You see, they give 
him 5 years to start with. 

(Mr. Anderson aside.) 

Mr. Rivers. And that carries out that philosophy which the Secre- 
tary has so graphically and dramatically made plain tous. And the 
fellows who run airplanes, that go up to even mach 3, I imagine—do 
you have any in inventory going up to mach 3¢% If you haven't, it 
won't be long until you do? 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. A 5-year man is worth much more than a 3- and a 2- 
year man? 

Mr. Spence. That is certainly the truth. 

Mr. Rivers. And, therefore, you see a boy with these possibilities, 
and you can encourage him to stay. And this thing here will say, 
“Now look what you will get if you stay with us 5 more years” or 
whatever that period is. 

Mr. Spence. That is our hope, that we will get more young men to 
stay longer periods of time and cut down this training treadmill which 
we have been operating in the past. We train the man. The minute 
he is trained he is completing his service and is going home. 

That is what we are trying to cut down, and I think this bill will 
help. 
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Mr. Rivers. I see. Therefore, he would be a first lieutenant—that 
might reflect what General Anderson has brought to my attention, 
which would have escaped me if he had not brought it to my atten- 
tion. 

It is 2,181 in 1961 for first lieutenant; 1,975 for 1962; and 2,125 for 
1963. Don’t you think so, General ? Because there are the points 
where you can conjecture. That is your first checkpoint. 

Mr. Spence. That. is right. 

Now I want to make clear one thing, Mr. Chairman, that we are not 
proposing to involuntarily send this 2,181 home. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand that. 

Mr. Srence. We would be very happy for the bulk of them to stay 
with us. 

Mr. Rivers. That is exactly what I understand. 

Mr. Spence. But unfortunately our experience in the past has been 
that they do not. 

Mr. Rivers. But if you do, that is the place where it would be. 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think I understand that better now because of Gen- 
eral Anderson. 

Mr. Anverson. We still have the discrepancy, then, in the basis on 
which the Army and the Navy made their computations. They didn’t 

take into account, as I understand it, the separations that normally 
occur. 

Mr. Rivers. But they wouldn’t have the same problem in re Air 
Force because the Air Force has a somewhat different philoso 

Mr. Anperson. Somewhat different, but it shouldn't fides. too 
much. They have not taken into account the voluntary separations 
and those that occur for reasons other than involuntary separations. 

Mr. Rivers. I think he does that. 

Mr. Anperson. As I understood that. 

Mr. Rivers. At that first checkpoint you do. 

Mr. Anperson. I am speaking now of the Army. 

Mr. Rrvers. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Anperson. And the Navy. 

Did my conversation make sense to you? 

Mr. SLATINSHEK Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That isthe way I understand it. 

Mr. SLaTINSHEK. Yes, sir. You are completely right. Actually 
General Anderson, of course, was addressing his remarks to the 
method of arriving at these cost estimates by the Navy and the Army. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. StatrnsHek. As opposed to the Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. Get those. And I think by virtue of General Ander- 
son's fine observation, you can get us something so we can see exactly 
how to go about it. 

Mr. Anpverson. They need to be comparative. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. Maybe the Army and the Navy can provide us 
figures comparative with the Air Force. 

But you see, from the breakdown, that we have a total, for example, 
in fiscal year 1961 of only 260 altogether to receive benefits under 
the Army program and about 2,300 under the Air Force program, 
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with a total officer strength of about the same. The figures need to 
be explained, either on the basis of getting consistent figures or ex- 
plaining what differences in policy would account for this differential. 

Mr. Spence. There is one thing perhaps—I really shouldn't be 
speaking for the Army, but the Army’s normal tour for their ROTC 
officer, for example, is not 5 years as it is for the Air Force. It is a 
period of 2 or 3 years or so. 

Mr. Rivers. That is correct. 

Mr. Spence. Which means that that individual, if he leaves at 
the end of his obligated service, has not come to the threshold of 
eligibility for benefits, which would make a substantial difference in 
the numbers of junior officers in the Army as compared to the Air 
Force who would be eligible for these payments. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is right, yes. 

Mr. Wampcer. Mr. Chairman, wouldn't you find the same thing 
there possibly with the Navy on their OCS compared with their 
NROTC? 

Mr. Spence. | would suspect that would be so, but I would pre- 
fer 

Mr. Rivers. Take those into consideration when you make your 
inquiry, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we will get a better picture. Wouldn’t you 
agree, General Anderson ¢ 

(Mr. Anderson aside. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Have you any questions? 

Mr. Anperson. Does the Air Force make a real effort to assure that 
on separations the quality of reservists and the quality of the regulars 
retained is equivalent ? 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir; we very definitely do make such an effort. 

By way of historical background, the Air Force has traditionally 
been largely comprised of Reserve officers and only recently have we 
embarked on this large-scale augmentation program. And our regu- 
lations have consistently apne: across the board. 

In other words, we apply the same standards for retention to both 
the Regular and to the Reserve. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you finished ¢ 

Mr. Anverson. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. No, sir, no questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have anything else you want to say? What- 
ever else you have, I think you have already answered our questions, 
you can put it all in the record. 

Unless you have something you specifically want to say. 

Mr. Spence. No, sir; I have nothing further. 

Mr. Rivers. And I see that very fine gentleman behind you wanted 
to say something before we adjourn. We invited you to be here with 
us in the markup of this bill. 

Colonel Borer. Mr. Chairman, in my answer to Mr. Morris a minute 
ago, I would like to get the record straight, that we accept the amend- 
ment that Mr. Jackson recommended. 

Mr. Rivers. That is fine. 
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Colonel Boyer. I just mentioned this other to bring to your attention 
the little fears we have, but we accept the amendment. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, we can’t cure all the things. 

Colonel Boyer. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Nobody ever wrote a perfect piece of legislation, but I 
think this committee has the equipment to do just almost a perfect 
job, because we are unusual people. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is on the record, Sam. 

I will ask only those people to come back this afternoon whom Mr. 
Slatinshek feels would be needed. And this afternoon at 2 o’clock 
we will start to mark up the bill in executive session. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Mr. Chairman. After we mark up the bill, will we 
begin on the military construction bill? My witnesses will be standing 
by. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t think we will get to them this afternoon. 

Mr. SuarinsHek. All right, sir. We will postpone it until tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. This is off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. We will meet at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE No, 3, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, February 26,1959. 

The subcommittee met at 2:10 p.m., in executive session, Hon. L. 
Mendel Rivers (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. If the committee doesn’t mind, we will get right on to 
the reading of this bill. We don’t need this on the record now, Sam, 
I don’t think, do we? 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. No, sir, I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Rivers. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. Sam, I want the record to show that this is an amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Morris, of Oklahoma. This is an amendment 
of Mr. Morris, the philosophy of which we have to give to Mr. Morris 
and in which the entire committee has joined. Since Mr. Morris has 
so forcibly championed this part of the bill, which cooperation of the 
committee, I think it proper that Mr. Morris introduce it and have 
the credit for it. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, that is very gracious of you and al- 
though it certainly does meet with my approval and I may have had 
some part in it, yet. it certainly would be improper for the record to 
show that I have been the entire moving factor. As a matter of fact, 
] haven’t played the real major part in it. 

Colonel Boyer and Colonel Carlton—I was perturbed. about this 
question, and I asked them to prepare some language that they thought 
would be suitable. They did, and I read that language heretofore in 
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the record. And then the counsel here has really, in a very expert and 
very proper way, prepared this amendment. 

So great credit for the wording here must go to our very able counsel. 

Then every member of the committee has contributed a lot to this 
particular amendment that we will consider. 

So I am happy that I have played some part. But I would not want 
the record to show that I am the one and only person who is entitled 
tocredit. I am entitled to actually very little credit. But I am happy 
to claim such little credit as I have played, because I think it is im- 
portant. j 

Now, without any further ado, would you—are you reading the bill 
for amendments, or you want it only offered to explain it. 

Mr. Rivers. Explain it. And then we will start the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. Morris. I understand the bill. But I asked counsel to prepare 
a written statement here, and I will read that statement, because I 
think I can do it more precisely, more pungently, and more clearly 
than I could by an oral explanation. SoI will read it. 

We have been working on this, and I want to see the very latest one. 

Mr. Rivers. Pass it around, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Morris. All right; the amendment that will be proposed for the 
consideration of the committee reads as follows, at the proper place in 
the bill, of course: 

Sec. 5. During the 1-year period following the date of enactment of this act 
the actions otherwise required by section 679(a) (first sentence) and (c) of 
title 10, United States Code, are permissive and not mandatory. However, each 
Reserve officer serving on active duty (other than for training) on that date, 
and who is determined to be qualified by the Secretary concerned and is other- 
wise eligible for a contract under that section, shall if he has at least 14, but 
less than 18, years of active service as an officer and does not decline to serve 
under a contract or is not tendered an appointment as a Regular officer of the 
Armed Force concerned, be considered to be serving under a contract under 
that section of such duration to enable him to complete the amount of service 
required to qualify him for retirement under section 1293, 3911, 6323, 6327, or 
6911, of title 10, United States Code. 

Section 680(a) (2) of title 10, United States Code, does not apply to an officer 


covered by clause (2) of this section if he is twice passed over for promotion to 
any grade. 


Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Morrts. Now, an explanation of that. 

The purpose of the proposed amendment m respect to those officers 
who will have hud in excess of 14 years’ service as an officer on the 
effective date of this act is to provide them with a constructive con- 
tract agreement subject to all the conditions which normally would 
apply. 

Therefore, in respect to such officers the effect of the amendment 
is to provide them, in event they are involuntarily released prior to 
the completion of the necessary years of additional service required 
for their retirement, the readjustment pay specified in the bill and in 
addition liquidated damages for such amount of the contract period 
of service which they were not permitted to complete. 

This, in the case of an officer who had in excess of 15 years of active 
duty on the effective date of this bill, and assuming that he had not 
been integrated into the Regular service and also assuming that he 
had not refused a contract, such officer then would be provided with 
a constructive contract for 5 years. 
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Then, in the event he were involuntarily released a year later he 
would then be eligible for the readjustment pay provided by the bill 
for officers with 16 years of service, that is, one-half month basic 
pay for the first 10 years of service plus 2 months basic pay for each 
year of service thereafter, or a total of 17 months of basic pay. 

However, in addition he would be eligible to receive 1 month’s basic 
pay, special pay and allowances for each remaining year of the un- 
completed contract. Thus, this additional amount would be 4 months 
of poy and allowances. 

hus, the officer in this example would be entitled to a total amount 
of readjustment pay which would include 17 months of basic pay 
and 4 months of basic and special pays and allowances. It should 
be noted, therefore, that the end result of the proposed amendment 
is the added indemnification feature provided for officers who are 
presently in the 14- to 18-year group. After all officers in these 
years groups reached the 18-year point the amendment will have no 
further application. 

Mr. Rivers. That is about one of the best and most concise explana- 
tions I have read. I just heard it. I haven’t read it. But I read it 
and it is a compliment to you. 

Mr. SiatrnsHek. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, are we certain that this amendment protects 
them in that year of grace which we are giving them ? 

Mr, SuarinsHexk. It protects them to the extent indicated in the 
statement that Mr. Norris had read. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you using the word permissive and not manda- 
tory? You are sure there is no escape clause in there ? 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I wanted to be certain. 

Mr. Bray. Without in any way suggesting the services would do 
that. But that means that they could if they so desired relieve every 
Reserve officer from active duty between now and a year from now, 
couldn’t they? I know they are not going to do anything like that. 
But after all 

Mr. SiatrnsHek. Yes, theoretically you are absolutely correct, Mr. 
Bray. 

This is not intended to inhibit—that is, to statutorily prevent—the 
services from exercising their administrative judgment in respect to 
the particular officers they want to retain on active duty. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. Excuse me right there. We are all in a 
round table. They can turn anybody out. 

Mr. Statrnsuek. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. But if they do, it is under contract. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. That is right; that is it. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. StatinsHek. That is in the 14- to 18-year group. 

Mr. Rivers. Even in the grace period. And in the construction of 
any act of Congress under any of the decisions—it used to be when 
I was in the Justice Department—the intendment of Congress is al- 
ways sought and pursued in the construction of any organic act. That 
is the basic law. 

Mr. Bray. I would like to get this straight now. Let’s get a hypo- 
thetical case. And I would like to get the advice of the counsel and 
also the representative of the Department of Defense on this matter. 
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Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. For the record. 

Assume that this bill does become law on the 30th day of June, of 
this year. I think that is the time, isn’t it—the 30th of June or the 
Ist of July? 

Mr. SuatinsHek. First of July. 

Mr. Bray. First of July. Assume that is true. Then, let’s as- 
sume that Maj. John Smith has 16 years of service at that time. They 
could release him on the 1st day of August and he would not have a 
contract for 4 years; would he? 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

By virtue of this language he would have. 

Mr. Bray. What worries me—it says on line 3, after the comma, 
“are permissive and not mandatory.” 

Mr. SiatTinsHeEK. That language simply says that the implementa- 
tion period isa year. 

However, it further qualifies that. That is implementation so far 
as the paperwork is concerned, in giving these contracts to everyone 
in question. But we make an exception. We say in the case of those 
people who are presently on active duty and who on the effective date 
of this act have in excess of 14 years, we will create a statutory con- 
tract, if you will, whereby these people will assume—you give them a 
contract. 

Mr. Winsteap. You say “shall” on lines 4, 6, and 8. 

Mr. Rivers. It is the same philosophy. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, if I may interrupt on the 14 years here. You 
say, “If he has at least 14 years.” 

‘Now, in his statement he says in excess of 14 years. Does it mean 
that it would be impossible for a man to just have 14 years? Ifso—it 
seems to me you will have a great many more fellows that will com- 
complete 14 years than you will who will have an excess of 14 years. I 
inquired about that. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right, 

Mr. Wrnsteap. It is difficult for me to see what it means. 

Mr. Rivers. You be sure that that is made plain. 

Mr. SLATINSHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Do you get the point? 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. I get your point precisely. In other words, there 
is a 1 day’s difference theoretically involved. 

Mr. Rivers. Be sure that thing is clear. 

Mr. SuatTInsHeEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bartimo, I want the record to show that you 
represent the Secretary of Defense. 

r. Barttmo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Specifically you represent Mr. Jackson 

Mr. Bartrmo. Well, specifically, sir, my title is Assistant General 
Counsel for Manpower, Meantnmat and Reserve Affairs in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

Yo umight be interested to know, Mr. Chairman, that, in the usual 
course of business, if a question of interpretation arose under this 
language, it would come to my shop. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Bartrmo. We would pass on it. 
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I would like to state for the record that I thoroughly agree in the 
interpretation by your fine counsel, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Bartimo. This is the interpretation which we in the Depart- 
ment of Defense would give if a question arose. 

However, the language in this case is so clear that I do not expect 
the question to arise. 

Mr. Rivers. That is fine. And even though it requires repetition, 
clarity and understanding are the main factors. And in the event 
that this should require interpretation, I want the record to indicate 
that the Department of Defense agrees with the interpretation of the 
committee and of its able counsel so far as protection of this group of 
officers whom we seek to protect is concerned, either by contract or 
by constructive contract. 

(Mr. Slatinshek nods. ) 

(Mr. Bartimo nods.) 

Mr. Rivers. In this amendment we step in as the law interpreted 
it. I hate to give this as an analogy, it is the same as statutory rape, 
when the law steps in and says what the statute is. 

Mr. SuatinsHek. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t know of any other analogy. That is the same 
thing, Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir; I agree with the chairman very much. Where 
we write it into the law it becomes a contract. Whether they actually 
formally sign it or not we make the contract by operation of the law. 

Mr. Rivers. That is good. Now, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask counsel to explain the 
effect of the modification—— 

Mr. Rivers. Where he is ater rent over. 

Mr. AnpErson. Of the proposed amendment. 

Mr. Rivers. Twice passed over. 

Mr. AnpERsoN. No; the amendment which we are now considering, 
section 688—yes; if he is twice passed over. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. May I ask the effect of this sentence ? 

Mr. SiatinsHek. I would like to defer to Mr. Bartimo on that. He 
can perhaps give vou a more precise explanation. 

Mr. Barttmo. General Anderson, the explanation there is that ordi- 
narily if an officer is twice passed over, he is sent back to inactive duty. 

In this particular bill we have a clause which states that all officers 
under contract will have an opportunity to be heard personally by a 
board, except if there is a general reduction in force. 

Now, what we didn’t want to do here, sir, is to provide, since we 
have mandatorily given a contract by law to this group of officers who 
shave 14 years or more of service, that those who are twice passed over 
would in turn have an opportunity to be heard by a board. 

The reason we didn’t want to do that for this group of officers is 
because if an officer is twice passed over and wants to be heard by a 
board it would involve a lot of administrative operations before he 
could be released. We feel that this particular officer already has 
adequate protection. He is not going to be r.i.f.’d or sent home. He 
is going to inactive duty. He might join a Reserve unit and continue 
there. 
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Furthermore, he goes home, under this amendment, with a good- 
sized “nest egg.” I think that explains the theory behind this latter 
sentence. 

Mr. Rivers. He is not left to drift, as he is now under the present 
aw. 

Mr. Bartimo. I think you are right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. I dont’ think you will get to the 14-year group. 

Mr. Anperson. This applies only to the group who are presently -—— 

Mr. Rivers. Fourteen. 

Mr. Anperson. Having more than 14 years of service. To this 
group only. 

Mr. Barrimo. Yes; it does, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. General Anderson, I think you know more about it 
than I do. I don’t think you would find him in the twice-passed-over 
group with over 14 years. 

Mr. ANpersoN. You won’t find any. 

Mr. Wrinstrap. Does this mean permanent promotion or temporary ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. It means both. In the case of a permanent pass- 
over, there is no question. Under the OPA and the ROPA bill, a man 
who is twice passed over for regular promotion is mandatorily put 
out. 

Mr. Rivers. You can phase him out under the pay bill of last year. 

Mr. Winsreap. This has effect only to the temporary promotions, 
on the passovers. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Yes, sir. For permanent passovers other provisions 
of law would operate. 

Mr. Siatinsuex. Mr. Chairman, this exception or caveat, if you 
will, was recommended by Judge Jackson this morning. That is why 
it was included. That is why I asked counsel to explain it. As I under- 
stand it, the essence of it is to eliminate the possibility that he would 
have to be given another hearing in effect for this particular group. 

Mr. Rivers. I hope the commitete will accept this. Because in the 
spirit of compromise, the Defense Department has gone a long way. 
I think in the spirit of compromise—even though we may have certain 
misgivings, we have to proceed on this thing in the same fine spirit 
which has been given by the Department. I think Colonel Boyer 
will agree with that. 

Colonel Boyer. I agree with you. 

I might for the committee’s benefit add this, that actually this is 
going to affect only the Navy personnel, Navy and Marines. 

The Army on their temporary promotions changed their rules about 
a year a. On ee ee the people who come up, Regu- 
lar and Reserve, are selected on the following basis: The best qualified, 
those that are fully qualified, and those that are not fully qualified. 

Now, if a man is best qualified he immediately gets his temporary 
promotion because there is a vacancy. If he is fully qualified, it isn’t 
considered a passover. And if he is not fully qualified, then it was a 
passover. 

Air Force doesn’t relieve their people for two temporary passovers. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, there is another thing, Colonel, I want the com- 
mittee to remember. 

This law—follow this now, I want you all. This amendment of 
Mr. Morris’, with the Department of Defense’s addition at hand, does 
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not require them to get rid of this man who had been twive passed over. 
They may decide to promote him. 

Colonel Borer. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. They may decide, “Well you have been a pretty good 
officer, we didn’t have a billet for you, and now that your time has 
come for the third time, we may promote you.” 

Colonel Borer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You catch the point. So it doesn’t work against him, 
but it doesn’t require them to do something. 

I think—I just wouldn’t like to do it personally. 

Mr. Winsteap. It is about as far as we can go. 

Mr. Rivers. I think it is. What do you think, Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. I think it is fine. In fact, I certainly don’t want this 
committee to get the idea that we are trying to baie incompetent 
people in the service, because if we take the idea that the Government 
owes anybody the right to keep him in the service if he is not needed, 
we have departed from every principle that we should follow and we 
have gone just about as far now as I feel we can. 

Mr. Rivers. Now you take in the Staff Corps of the Navy. I was 
brought up on the old Naval Affairs Committee. For the Staff Corps 
you have the running mate principle. Now a lot of Staff Corps people 
are static because they couldn’t get a running mate. If you are familiar 
with that, Mr. Bartimo—— 

Mr. Bartimo. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. There weren’t any running mates because there weren’t 
any vacancies. For all practical purposes, what the colonel is say- 
‘ing would be true in the Navy because of the running mate philosophy. 

Colonel Boyer. [ Nods.] 

- Mr. Rivers. As soon as you have a running mate you take off and 
you get in the zone immediately, if I understand the Navy Promo- 
tion Act. 

Colonel Borer. [ Nods.] 

Mr. Rivers. I fooled with it long enough to be mixed up on it, like 
a lot of people. The more I fool with it the more confused I get, 
but I know that much about it. 

Mr. Winsteap. I will say that. As long as everybody has worked 
on this thing to get the Defense Department and the association and 
the membership to agree on something, we are accomplishing at least 
something. 

Mr. Barto. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s say without objection that amendment is accepted. 
Now let’s read the bill. I think we can move now. 

Mr. Slatinshek, from now on you take over. 

Mr. SuiatinsHeKx. This amendment as read by Mr. Morris would 
be substituted in lieu of the present section 5 in the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. That is good. Now let me ask you this, Mr. Slatin- 
shek. I want to be sure that we comply with the Ramseyer law. 

Mr. SuatTinsHeK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You understand what the Ramseyer law is. Does 
everybody understand what the Ramseyer law is? Be sure when 
=. to these statutes that they are adequately taken care of, 

use we don’t want to get knocked down on a technicality. 

Mr. SLaTInsHEK. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. I don’t want the chairman to say “The first chance we 
ave Mr. Rivers to carry the ball he carried it in the wrong direction.” 
Laughter. } 

Mr. Cuamper.ain. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed to read the 

bill, could I ask just on question while we have counsel here. 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Sir, I appreciate that this is not the Ways and 
Means Committee, but I coin’ help but think as we have been 
talking about giving $15,000, maybe, or a large sum to a person all 
at one time—I presume that that is ordinary income and is going to 
be taxable to the person that receives it in the year in which it is 
received, is that correct ? 

Mr. SLatTiInsHEK. That.is correct, sir. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So that if an officer or anyone gets $15,000 and 
they have another $5,000 or $7,000, they are going to be shoved up to 
the $20,000, $22,000, or $25,000 bracket, and they will pay tax on that 
whole thing in that bracket ¢ 

Mr. StatinsHek. That is correct, sir. There isn’t anything much 
we can do about that. 

Mr. Rivers. No. 

Mr. StatiNsHek. Unless we want to simply increase the ante. 

Mr. Rivers. I will tell you how tough these income-tax statutes are. 
The satisfaction of a debt by a gift does not excuse the recipient from 
his taxable responsibility. I know that—this is off the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just let me pursue one different question here. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. CuamMBer.aiIn. To Mr. Slatinshek and Mr. Bartimo here. It 
is my understanding that there are provisions in the tax law that if 
a person is to earn income over an extended period of time—as an 
example, I should like to use the author of a book or an artist who 

aints a picture and he works on it—say, like the murals in the Cap- 
itol—for 4 or 5 years. Finally he gets his pay under his contract. 
There is a provision in the law that will permit him to spread his 
income over that period by going back and filing an amended return 
and so forth. 

Do you know whether or not we are opening ourselves up to a tax 
situation like this, so an officer can say, “I have earned this over a 
period of 15 years and I feel that my income should be spread over 
that period”? Have you gentlemen made inquiries as to that? 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I can tell you there is nothing you can say about 
that because the Internal Revenue would take over. 

Mr. Bartimo. If I may—in answer to your question, I want to say 
that we encountered this problem a couple of years ago when we had 
the RIF’s and we felt sorry for these people who were being RIF’d, 
that the $5,000 or $6,000, or whatever the amount was, would be tax- 
able in one lump in that year on the very principle you stated, even 
though it was earned over a period of years. 

I am not a tax eapert myself, but our tax specialists conferred with 
representatives of the Internal Revenue Service and there was noth- 


ing—in spite of the fact they were sympathetic—that they could work 
out to resolve this problem. 
Mr. Rivers. There is nothing you can do about it? 
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Mr. Bartmmo. There was nothing we could do about it at that time. 

Mr.’ Bray. Go see the chaplain. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you finished. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t want to cut you off, because you haven’t asked 
any questions. 

r. CHAMBERLAIN. That is all right. 

Mr. Rivers. Mrs. St. George ? 

Mrs. St. Georcr. Nothing. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s read the bill. I think the first thing we should 
do is to give this act a title. 

Mr. SLATINSHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek, you take over. 

Mr. SiatrnsHEK. The chairman had recommended that we insert a 
section in the bill—well, to begin with, a preamble, indicating that 
this shall be known as the Reserve Officers Incentive Act of 1959. 
Could I have an expression of the committee’s feelings on that point? 

Mr. Rrvers. That was just to get some discussion. The Defense 
Department indicated that may be appropriate. I just give that as a 
starting suggestion. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, the Reserve officers have done a 
great deal of talking about this kind of a proposal. It seems to me 
one of the phrases they have used has been “Term Retention Act.” 
Now, might I ask if you will inquire—— 

Mr. Bray. It goes beyond that. 

Mr. Rivers. It is beyond retention, because it is an incentive to stay 
on, and this provision which retains them and constructively gives 
them a contract is in effect only for 5 years and will expire when that 
group is phased out. 

Mr. Bray. I think it is better to use that than “Retention.” Because 
here we are going into a positive approach and the other is a negative 
approach. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. The Morris amendment takes care of that group 
about whom—— 

Mr. Anverson. That is the retention part. 

Mr. Rivers. That will phase out by law. 

Mr. Anverson. That is just temporary. 

Mr. Rivers. Now I have no pride of authorship. This will be a 
committee proposition. Anything that is done, as far as I am con- 
cerned, is by the committee. 

If you have a better suggestion, let’s decide to use that. Whatever 
the committee pleases. 

Do I hear an expression ? 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Mr. Chairman, might I move that that title be re- 
tained. I think it is a title, and I think it expresses the philos- 
ophy and desires of the committee. I move that it be called the 
“Reserve Officers Incentive Act.” 

Mr. Rivers. Do I hear a second ? 

(Chorus of seconds.) 

Mr. Rivers. What about the discussion on it? Any discussion? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Winsreap. I think it is very good. 
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Mr. Rivers. As many as favor the motion by Mrs. St. George, and 
seconded by Mr. Bray—the committee will give the name of this act 
that name as suggested by our able counsel, Mr. Slatinshek, to wit— 
what is it, Mr. Slatinshek? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Siatinsuek. Reserve Officers Incentive Act of 1959. 

Mr. Rivers. Unquote., [Further laughter. } 

Now, we have gotten that far. 

Now go ahead, Mr. Slatinshek. On as many as favor the motion, 
and those opposed say “No.” The motion to reconsider is laid on the 
table. [Laughter. } 

Mr. StatinsHex. Mr. Winstead had made a recommendation on an 
amendment for the consideration of the committee which we hadn’t 
exactly completely spelled out. I would like the sentiment of the 
committee in that respect. That was to preclude the small possibility, 
but nevertheless the possibility, that an officer might conceivably—— 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t we read the act and get to that point. 

Mr. SuatinsHeK. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that would be more orderly. 

Mr. SiatrinsHek. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You read until we get to those points. 

I will begin with the act as written in the bill here. We got the title 
now. 

Now, “Be it enacted.” 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. (reading) : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 679 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

§ 679. Active duty agreements. 


(a) Before ordering a member of an armed force under this jurisdiction to 
active duty (other than for thraining) as a Reserve officer with his consent for a 
period of three months or more, or before retaining him on active duty with his 
consent for such a period, the Secretary concerned shall make a standard writ- 
ten agreement with that member requiring him to serve for a period of active 
duty that the Secretary considers is necessary to meet the needs of that armed 
force, but not more than six years. An active duty agreement may not be made 
in time of war, or of national emergency declared by Congress or the President 
after July 1, 1953, and an active duty agreement already in effect terminates 
at the beginning of a war or such an emergency. 

(b) Subsection (a) does not apply— 


These are the exceptions: 


(1) to an officer of the Medical Corps or Dental Corps ef the Army or Navy; 

(2) to an officer of the Veterinary Corps of the Army; 

(3) to a medical, dental, or veterinary officer of the Air Force; 

(4) to an officer who has not completed at least two years of active duty as— 

At this point I would like to call attention to a recommendation 
made by the Defense Department, which was informally made, that 
we strike out the words “as a commissioned” and place in their place 
the word “and”. 

The effect of this amendment would be to eliminate the qualification 
that he be a commissioned officer, which would, therefore, include 
warrant officers. 

Mr. Rivers. That is “an officer” ? 

Mr, SxiatinsHeK. An officer, rather than a commissioned officer. 
The effect of it, of course, therefore, is to extend the coverage of this. 
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Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Now I may say as to those medical, veterinarian, and dental: They 
are already covered by other legislation. That is the reason for it? 

Mr. SuaTInsHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. StatinsHex. The Department also recommended that we strike 
out the words “in the grade of second lieutenant or ensign or above.” 

I would like Mr. Bartimo to address himself to that point. I frankly 
don’t know why they recommended that. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Mr. Chairman, as able counsel explained, the only 
reason for these changes is to be certain that we include, when we 
use the word “officers”, warrant officers and commissioned warrants. 

Mr. Rivers. Warrant officers and commissioned warrants? 

Mr. Bartrmo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That improves it. Let’s strike out the other language. 
I think it is well because warrant officers—while some people think 
they are not as valuable in one branch or the other—in the Navy they 
can’t do without them. 

Mr. Barttmo. Yes. 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. Mr. Chairman, I understand you then to say 
that the change—‘who has not completed at least 2 years of active 
duty as a warrant or commissioned officer.” 

Mr. Rivers. No: as an officer. 

Mr. StatrnsHek. As an officer. GK, I thought I understood you 
to say that you wanted this—— 

Mr. Rivers. An an officer. 

Mr. SiatrnsHeK. All right, sir. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. A query there. The term “officer” does include 
the warrant officers ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. StatinsHeK. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. The record will show that, for the construction of this. 
To write it in it won’t hurt. 

Mr. SuatinsHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It might be well to write it in. We could interpolate 
this to say the term “officer” including—— 

_ Mr. Bartrmo. Mr. Chairman, please bear with us. If you write it 
in here, confusion will result, because the term has been defined in 
the recodification of title 10 so as to include warrant officers. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Bartimo. We already have a definition of an officer. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

a Bartimo. And that includes warrants and commissioned war- 
rants. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t we say as construed in title 10? 

Pe Bartimo. Well, this bill amends title 10 of the United States 
ode. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 
an Bartimo. And the term will fall within the framework of the 

e. 

Mr. Rivers. Fine. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Of which Mr. Minor here is one of the able drafters. 

Mr. Rivers. It doesn’t affect the interpretation ? 
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Mr. SuatTInsHEK. No. 

Mr. Wampter. How is that interpreted then? You are using what 
phraseology there ? 

Mr. SiatinsHEeKk. Well, it would read “2 years of active duty as an 
officer.” 

Mr. Wampter. There are two kinds of officers, a noncommissioned 
officer and a commissioned officer. Shouldn’t that read actually as a 
commissioned warrant and commissioned officer ¢ 

Mr. Bartrmo. No; it should not. And let me explain it. The 
definition in title 10 of the United States Code of an officer states 
somewhat as follows: “An officer is defined as a commissioned officer, 
a commissioned warrant, and a warrant officer.” So when you say “an 
officer,” you include all three categories. That is what we are doing 
here. 

Mr. Rivers. You see we start off, Mr. Wampler, by saying, “Sec- 
tion 679 of title 10 is amended as follows”; then we speak of the 
officer. 

Mr. Wampter. This does include warrant officer whether he is 
commissioned or not. 

Mr. Rivers. That is construed under the main section of the organic 
law. 

Mr. Statinsuek. To clarify the record, title 10 of the code says, 
“An officer means commissioned or warrant officer.” 

Mr. Wampter. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. It won’t hurt to review that. 

Mr. SLATINSHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I am thankful you brought that up, because it never 
hurts to understand it. And that is what we have to do. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK (reading) : 

(5) to an officer who is hospitalized or under investigation, or against whom 
proceedings of a court-martial or board of officers are pending ; 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s see. I think there was some discussion about 
that. I think General Anderson was concerned about that. Have 
we any questions on that ? 

Mr. ANperson. It doesn’t occur to me at the moment. 

Mr. Suatrnsuek. As I recall the discussion, General, if I may inter- 
polate here, your questions were satisfied by the Defense witnesses. 

Mr. Anverson. I don’t recall any questions now. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s go. 

Mr. SLaTINSHEK. [reading] : 

(6) to any officer authorized by the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary 
concerned subject to such policies as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense, to serve on active duty in connection with a special project or special 
assignment, or to serve on a board; or 

(7) when the Coast Guard is not operating as a service in the Navy, to any 
officer of the Coast Guard authorized by the Secretary of the Treasury to serve 
on active duty in connection with a special project or special assignment, or to 
serve on a board. 

And at this point—— 

Mr. Rivers. That person is brought back by the Secretary of De- 
fense. We don’t want somebody to serve here on a special assignment 
and walk off with all the emoluments. 

Mr. StatinsuEk. That is right, sir. A recommendation—I would 
like to interpolate here. 
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The question was raised that because of the language of the bill as 
to whether or not all Reserve officers would be required to go off 
active duty at the 20-year point. 

To eliminate that construction of this law, this language has been 
recommended by Defense, and I feel that it should be adopted. 

Allow me to read it. 

This, in effect, is another one of the exceptions. It says this officer 
does not require a contract. 

(8) to an officer who has completed the minimum service required for retire- 
ment under sections 1293, 3911, 6323, 6327, or 8911, of this title or such 232 of 
title 14 as the case may be. 

The impact or the intendment of this particular section is simply 
to say that these officers don’t require a contract. In other words, the 
Secretary could keep him, continue him on active duty after he 
reaches the 20-year point. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, that officer might say, “Well, now you want 
me. You got to give me a 2-year contract or I will just walk off.” 

Mr. Suatinsuexk. He could retire voluntarily, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But he doesn’t have to stay on in indefinite status. It 
permits him to stay but it doesn’t require him to accept a month-to- 
month job, and it doesn’t preclude the Secretary from giving him any 
kind of contract he cares to give him. 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. No, sir. This takes him out from under the con- 
tract requirement. 

Mr. Rivers. He may want a contract. 

Mr. SuaTinsHEK. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. For 2 years. 

Mr. SuatTrnsHEK. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. SiaTiInsHEK. At this stage of the game he has come into the 
haven, if you will, or the sanctuary of retirement. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand. 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. So he doesn’t need the protection of a contract. 
So also he will not be eligible for any of these payments here any 
longer. He has now achieved retirement benefits. 

Mr. Rivers. Because he gets the maximum of 2 years. 

Mr. SiatinsHex. No, sir. At this stage of the game he is no longer 
eligible for readjustment payments because he will now be eligible 
for something much better in the way of retirement. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand that. But if he wants to work un a 2- 
year contract with the Secretary of Defense—he says, “Now I will stay 
on but I am not going to stay on month to month. If you want me, if 
I am so valuable, you give me a 3-year contract.” 

Would this preclude that ? 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir; it would. 

Mr. Bartimo. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt, this amendment is 
intended to take care of the first point suggested by the Reserve Officers 
Association, which Colonel Boyer ably represents. 

You remember they said there is nothing in this bill that will allow 
a Reserve officer who has reached the 20-year mark to stay on beyond 
20 years. 

_ Mr. Ryvers. That is right. 
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Mr. Bartimo. And we agreed with them that we had neglected 
that. Thus, all this amendment does, in effect, is once a Reserve officer 
reaches 20 years and is what we sometimes refer to as a gold-plated Re- 
serve officer, we might want to keep him on for 25 or 30 years. This 
willallow ustodoso. Itisas simple as that. 

Colonel Boyer. Also, under the title II requirement, it is permis- 
sive for the Secretary to retire an officer. It isn’t mandatory. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Boyer. So if he tells this officer to stay on active duty, he 
will stay on. 

Mr. Rivers. I won’t explore my point. I was just talking about if 
this fellow is so cabaalaia ta might work up a good proposition. And 
if he does make a contract, it is a contract. 

Mr. Bartimo. Mr. Chairman, on your point there is one additional 
deterrent. We have a 2-year limitation on the amount of money 
he can get. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. Go ahead now, Mr. Slatinshek. Is there any- 
thing else you want to say on that? 

Mr. SiatinsueK. No, sir. I would like the committee’s approval 
on the amendment, if there is no objection. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection. 

Mr. SuatinsHeKk. I will continue the reading. Mr. Chairman 
shall I continue the reading? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. ' 

Mr. SiaTiInsHEK. “Notwithstanding clause (4), a written agreement 
may be made at any time with a person who agrees to serve on active 
duty as a Reserve”—and here we strike out the word “commissioned” 
to conform to our previous change. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. StatinsHeEK. “officer for a period of at least 1 year upon com- 
pleting his first 2 years of active”’—strike out the word “commis- 
sioned”—“service”—and after the word “service”, delete the period 
and insert “an an officer.” That again is a conforming change. 

“Such an agreement becomes effective on the first day after he com- 
pletes those 2 years of active service. 

“(c) Except in the case of”—strike out the words “a commissioned” 
and insert thereof “an officer who has completed at least 13, but. not 
more than 14, years of active’—and strike out the words “commis- 
sioned service”, and strike out the period—strike out the comma and 
insert “as an officer, and except as provided in subsection (d), no 
agreement may be made under subsection (a) for a period of active 
duty that is less than 1 year. However, no active duty agreement 
may be made with’—strike out the words “a commissioned” and 
insert thereafter “an officer who has completed less than 14 years of 
active”—strike out the words “commissioned service” and insert “as 
an officer, if that agreement would expire after the officer has completed 
14 years of that service.” 

“Each reserve”—strike out—— 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, before we leave (c), could I ask: 
This is that year of hiatus we are talking about, isit not? I am talking 
about this section (c) here. We ought to go into that just a little, 
What is the status of these people? 

Mr. StatrnsHexk. This is the area—— 
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Mr. Anprrson. This is the 1 year of hiatus. 
Mr. Siatinsuex. No, sir, this is the area—— 

Mr. Rivers. We haven’t reached the hiatus here yet. 

_ Mr. SLATINSHEK. This is the area in which an officer—as you know 
in the bill there is a requirement that at the 14-year point they review 
the officer situation. : 

Mr. Rivers. That is a check point. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. An officer who has less than 14 years 
‘but perhaps a little more than 13 would require something less than 
@ year’s contract to get him to the 14-year point. And this would 
authorize that. 

Mr. Anverson. Oh. This takes care of it. 

Mr. SuaTINsHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrvers. This takes care of it. 

Mr. Anpverson. I understand. 

Mr. Rivers. In that area. 

Mr. Anperson. I understand. 

Mr. Rivers. Now goahead. “Each Reserve officer”— 

Mr. SiatrnsHeK. “Each Reserve”—strike out the word “commis- 
sioned”—“officer who is eligible for active duty agreement under sub- 
section (a), and who has completed at least 14 years of active”—strike 
out the words “commissioned service” and strike out the comma and 
insert “as an officer, shall, except in time of war or of national emer- 
gency declared by Congress or the President after July 1, 1953, be 
released from active duty unless he is appointed as a regular”—strike 
out the words “commissioned officer”—“or is offered and accepts an 
active duty agreement under that subsection. If such an agreement 
is made with an officer who has not yet completed the minimum service 
required for retirement under section”—and insert the number 1293, 
and continue, 3911—this insertion of 1293 I believe takes care of war- 
rant officers. 

Mr. Winsteap. Where did you insert that ? 

Mr. SiatrnsHeK. On the 10th line on page 4, after the word “sec- 
tion”, insert “1293,”. 

Mr. Rivers. Right. 

Mr. SuattnsHeK. And then continue with— 
$911, 6323, 6327 or 8911 of this title or section 232 of title 14, as the case may be, 
the agreement shall provide that it expires on the earlier of the following dates: 

(1) The date on which he completes the minimum service required for retire- 
ment under that section. 

(2) The date on which he is otherwise required by law to be removed from an 
active status. 

(e) Agreements made under this section are subject to such policies, proce- 
dures, and controls as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense for the 
Armed Forces under his jurisdiction or by the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
Coast Guard when the Coast Guard is not operating as a service in the Navy. 
The policies, procedures, and controls prescribed by the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall be uniform so far as practicable. 

(f) If an agreement made under this section terminates, under subsection (a), 
at the beginning of a war or national emergency, the officer concerned may be 
kept on active duty, without his consent, as otherwise provided by law. 

Sec. 2. Section 680(b) of title.10, United States Code, is amended by renumber- 
‘ing clauses (4) and (5) as clauses “(5)” and “(6)”, respectively, and by inserting 
the following new Clause after clause (3) : 

(4) discharged from his Reserve appointment because of failure to achieve 
the standards of performance prescribed by the Secretary concerned ;. 

“Sec. 3. Section 265 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (50 U.S.C. 
1016) is amended— 
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“(1) by striking out the first sentence of subsection (a) and inserting the 
following in place thereof :” 

Mr. Rivers. Is this where the Morris amendment comes in ? 

Mrs. St. Grorer, No. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. SLaTINsHEK (reading) : 

A member of a Reserve component who is released from active duty after 
the enactment or this amended sentence and after having completed immedi- 
ately prior to such release at least 5 years of continuous active duty, except 
for breaks in service of not more than 30 days, as either a commissioned officer, 
warrant officer, or enlisted person, is entitled to a lump-sum readjustment pay- 
ment computed on the basis of one-half of 1 month’s basic pay in the grade 
in which he is serving at the time of release from active duty for each year 
of active service ending at the close of the 18th year. 

Mr. Rivers. Do we have to change that “commissioned officer” 
down there? 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. No. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t because it tells you about that. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. Go ahead. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK (reading) : 

And, unless he is discharged he is discharged from his Reserve appointment 
or enlistment because of failure to achieve the standards of performance pre- 
scribed by the Secretary concerned, an additional 1 and one-half month’s 
basic pay in the grade for each year of active service in excess of 10 years 
ending at the close of the 18th year. However, the total rate is increased— 

“(1) for an officer who is serving under, or has at any time com- 
pleted a period of service under, an active duty agreement under 
section 679 of title 10, United States Code, to 2 months’ basic pay 
for each year of active”—strike out the words “commissioned service” 
and insert after the word service”, “as an officer, that he served 
after June 30, 1959, under the agreement from which he is released 
at his own request may not be counted under this subsection; 

“(2) for an officer who is not serving under, but at”—and strike 
out the word “one” and insert in place thereof the word “no”. 

Mr. Barto. Typographical. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait. Let’s get that. “As an officer who is serving 
under, one” 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Beginning on line 18, the language reads: “(2) 
for an officer who is not serving under, or has at”—and instead of 
the word “one”, delete the word “one” and in lieu thereof put in 
the word “on”. It is a typographical error. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Typographical error. 

Mr. Rivers. No—— 

Mr. SiatrnsHEeK. No time. 

Mr. Morris. At no time, 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. “At no time completed a period of service under, 
but who is eligible for, such an active duty agreement, to 2 months’ 
basic pay for each year of active’—strike out the word “ccmmis- 
sioned service” and insert “as an officer, that he served after the 
first 2 years of such service and after June 30, 1959, while he was 
so eligible; and 
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“(3) for an officer discharged from his Reserve appointment because 
of failure to achieve the standards of performance prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, to 2 months 5 basic pay for each year of active” — 
strike out the word “commissioned service”, insert “as an officer, that 
he served”, after the first 2 years. 

I will repeat that change. On line 4, after the world “service”, in- 
sert “as an officer, that he served, after the first 2 years of such service 
and after June 30, 1959, under any such agreement that is completed 
before that discharge, and 1 month’s basic pay for each such year under 
the agreement under which he is serving at the time of his discharge.” 

Now at this point— 

Mr. Rivers. Now let’s go back. Waitasecond. Go back to page 5. 
Now what does this section do? All that you read: What does 
that do? 

Mr. StatrnsHex. Beginning with section 3, this is an amendment to 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act. It amends the existing provision of 
law which provides these Reserve officers with one-half month basic 
pay. Oana is the formula developed by this committee, by Mr. 

rooks—— 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, that bill wasn’t passed by the Senate. 

Mr. SuatinsHeK. No, sir. They changed that formula to 2 months. 

Mr. Rivers. From one-half month to 2 months. 

Mr. StatinsHek. And that did not pass, 

Mr. Rivers. It did not pass the Senate. 

Mr. StatinsHex. Yes, sir. It was not acted upon. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bartimo, have you anything to say ? 

Mr. Bartrmo. No. Ithink what your counsel has said is 100 percent 
accurate thus far. 

Mr. Rivers. This section changes the formula from half a month to 
2 months. 

Mr. Barto. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. From half a month to2 months. 

Mr. SuatInsHEK. Except with qualifications, as you are well aware. 
In other words, for instance, for officers presently on active duty who 
have in excess of 10 years of service, they get a half a month’s pay for 
the first 10 years and 2 months’ basic pay thereafter. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, I am accurate when I say this, that this sec- 
tion alters the formula. 

Mr. SLaTINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That has been heretofore followed. 

Mr. SuatinsueKk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that understood? Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that understood ? 

Now that gets us down—— 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Off the record for a question. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Winsteap. May I say further off the record—— 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Wampter. I would like to get a little clarification for my own 
benefit here, and that is the half month’s pay he gets up to 10 years. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes. 
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Mr. Wamr.ter. And then the 2 months’ pay that he gets for the 
years after June of 1959. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wamp.er. The time he serves after June of 1959, according to 
this interpretation I get. What happens between those years, between 
the 10 years and the period of 1959? 

Mr. SiaTINsHEK. He gets 2 months of basic pay. 

Mr. Rivers. After 10 years, though. 

Mr. SuaTINsHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wame.er. I don’t read it that way. 

Mr. SiatrnsHEK. For those officers who have had in excess of 10 
years of service at the time this bill goes into effect, they get 2 months’ 
basic pay. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me say this: If you will remember Mr. Bartimo 
when he made his fine explanation yesterday, said keep in mind these 
factors. Up to 10 years, I don’t care who he is, gets half a month. 
Am I correct ? 

Mr. Bartirmo. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. After 10 years, this application. 

Mr. Bartimo. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. After 14, this application. 

Mr. Barrimo. And I had one more important criterion there. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Bartimo. Involuntarily separated. 

Mr. Rivers. Involuntarily separated. You have to keep all those 
factors in mind. 

Mr. Wampter. Here is the thing I don’t quite understand, and that 
is starting with line 10 there, on page 6. “An officer who is serving 
under and has any time completed a service under an active duty 
agreement under section 679 of title 10, United States Code, to 2 
months’ basic pay for each year of active commissioned service that 
he served after June 30, 1959.” 

Now, how do you explain that time before ? 

Mr. Bartimo. Well—Frank, do you want me to handle it? 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bartimo. Sir, what you are doing—may I speak off the record 
here for a moment, unless you want it mat 

May I go off the record because we have this on the record once? 

Mr. Rivers. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. Does that explain to Mr. Wampler what he served 
after June 20? 

Mr. SiatinsHex. The answer to his question, Mr. Chairman, is on 
page 6 of the bill, lines 7 and 8. 

r. Rivers. Lines what? 

Mr. SuatinsHEeKk. 7 and 8 on page 6 of the bill. 

Each year of active service in excess of ten years ending at the close of the 
eighteenth year. 

That is a phrase which will provide him with the right to compute 
those years in excess of 10 years at the 2 months—actually, at the 2 
months’ rate. It is 1144 months and then there is a half a month 
earlier, you see. 
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Mr. Rivers. And then you see, the reason they put that June 30: 
Because that is the date which we assume it will take effect. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. That is right. 

Mr. Wameter. That straightens it out. 

Mr. Rivers. Now let’s go ahead. 

Mr. SuaTinsHEK. We are now on page 7, line 8, at the semicolon 
after the word “discharge.” 

At this point I would like to indicate that Defense, again, has rec- 
ommended, and I heartily concur, a slight, in a sense typo hical, 
change. The language that follows would seem to be part of delaidre. 
graph (3), when in fact it is intended to modify all three paragraphs. 

herefore, they recommend, and I feel we should for clarity, move 
it over, so that it will in fact apply to all the subparagraphs. Just 
move it over, in other words. 

Mr. Rivers. Read it. 

Mr. SLatTinsHEK. “except that an officer covered by this sentence”— 
and “this sentence” means all the three paragraphs—“may not be 
ng a total of more than two years’ basic pay in the grade in which 

e is serving at the time of release and for an officer covered by clause 
(3) the first two years of his active”—strike out the words “commis- 
sioned service”—“may not be credited in computing his readjustment 
payment.” 

r. Rivers. Because you are going to make everybody get over that 
probationary period to be considered ? 

Mr. StatinsHeK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rtvers. Because they have to do it anyway under the Draft 
Act. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. SuATINSHERK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is like a boy going to the Academy, computing his 
time for longevity. It is the same theory. 

Mr. SuatinsHEK. Yes, sir. 

“(2) by amending subsection (b) (1) to read as follows: 

“*(1) A person who is released from active duty at his own request, 

other than an officer”— 
At this point I would like to bring up Mr. Winstead’s recommenda- 
tion, that we limit the right of an officer who voluntarily goes to in- 
active duty to receive the bonuses provided by this bill if he has in 
fact, let’s say, completed 14 years of active duty. 

At this particular point, we assume—and I think properly—that he 
would be motivated toward going toward retirement. 

However, Mr. Winstead raised the point he might conceivably be 
attempting to work both ends against the middle and decide here, at 
this point, “I have completed a contract. Now I can get out volun- 
tarily and I will get a handsome amount of money, and then I will 
enlist in the Army and complete my 6 years of service there and also 
get retirement.” 

_ Mr. Rivers. Is that called having the cake and eating it ? 

Mr. SuatrnsHek. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. A Philadelphia lawyer. 

Mr. StatinsHex. And with that in mind—Mr,. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 
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Mr. StatinsHek. And in line with Mr. Winstead’s recommendation, 
we could insert in this particular line, that is at line 18, this lan- 
guage: After the word “officer,” the words “who has less than 14 years 
of active service and”, so as to read: “A person who is released from 
active duty at his own request.other than an officer who has less than 
fourteen years of active service and who has at any time completed 
an agreement under section 679 of title 10.” 

This means that all these other officers who voluntarily complete 
a contractual period of service may then pick up their bundle, if you 
will, and leave. 

But anybody who has gotten to the 14-year point can’t do that be- 
cause at this point we assume that he should have been career moti- 
vated and the service intends to retain him and we won’t permit him, 
notwithstanding the fact that he has satisfactorily completed a con- 
tract—won’t let him go home. 

In other words, he should continue on, unless he is involuntarily 
released, of course. That is another thing. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, let me say this: I have stressed that point all 
the way through. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. I have done a lot of other talking all the way 
through. I am not married to anything. All in the world I wanted 
was to get the best bill we can get. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Winsreap. I wanted to get a bill where we can explain to the 
man who doesn’t know anything about it, that we are not setting up 
here as a pension board for the military services or the Reserve 
associations. 

‘There won’t be a handful of these, probably, but it won’t sound 

ood. 
P Mr. StatinsHEK. They are the horror cases. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Really, it is not right if a man just walks out on his 
own. 

Now, let me say this to the committee and all concerned. If it is 
not the proper thing to do, even with all the talk I have done about 
it, I am not personally too much concerned, except it just struck me 
that if a man had an tara to stay and wanted to stay, that 
really we shouldn’t let him walk away with $15,000—if the service 
wanted him and offered him a contract and he refused to take it. 

But what about the type of man, and not this type of man, where 
something occurs in his family setup, that would make it necessary 
for him or a convenience to him to get out of the service. 

I would kind of wrap it up in the way that he can receive no con- 
sideration. Now I am kind of taking the other side of the argument. 

Mr. Rivers. This doesn’t—— 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Would that affect that type of man? 

Mr. Rivers. No. This wouldn’t preclude the Department of De- 
fense from taking affirmative action, because they have laws now for 
relieving people from active duty because of hardships. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Actually, my spot opinion on this would be in that case, if he re- 
quested—if he refused to continue on at this point, he would probably 
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be considered a voluntary release and, therefore, would come under this 
provision and would be restricted in fact. 

Mr. Winsreap. If he knew at the end of 14 years that this condition 
existed, which he would know. He would either sign a contract or 
not sign a contract. 

I assume that he could be released from service with just cause and 
that would not bar him from compensation. 

You can see the point Iam making. It might work a hardship if 
protection was not given toa man who had some justification. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Now, Mr. Bartimo, what do you have to say ? 

Mr. Winsteap. I don’t want to confuse the issue any more than I 
already confused it, but I want to be certain we are right on what we 
are doing. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, what do you think about what Mr. Winstead has 
said, Mr. Bartimo? 

Mr. Bartrmo. What Mr. Winstead has said under the language 
which Mr. Slatinshek has read would be true. 

In other words, if a man must leave because his wife has died or 
he has suffered some other personal tragedy and he must leave to take 
care of his family though he would like to stay, such an officer would 
be penalized under this language. 

owever, if you want to make an exception for that type of case, 
we could add language to the effect, “except for an officer who under 
regulations of the Secretary of Defense,” you see—in other words, if 
you would leave it 

Mr. Rivers. Had been relieved for hardship. 

Mr. Bartimo. Or leave it-to regulations of the Secretary. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barto. Because they might have some type of hardship that 
is very difficult to define in law. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a fine observation. 

Mr. Winsreap. If we can write the language. Certainly no one 
wants to take away from that individual his rights. 

Mr. Rivers. I think so, too. 

Mr. Wrysreap. And only a few volunteers that I am talking about 
would be involved. Certainly they would have a right to an ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek, you prepare that along with Mr. 
Bartimo. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that understood by the committee? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir, I agree fully on that whole thing. With that 
amendment, I : 

Mr. Rivers. That is a good observation. 

Now, let’s goahead. Weare doing pretty weil. 

Mr. Morris. As far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Siatinsuex. Line 18: 

Who has at any time completed an agreement under section 679 of title 10, 
United States Code. ; 

“(3) by amending the second sentence of subsection (b)(5) to read as fol- 
lows : ‘However, such a person is entitled— 


*(A) to receive readjustment pay under this section even though he is also 
entitled to be paid under section 680 of title 10, United States Code; and 
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‘(B) with respect to severance pay to which he is entitled under any provi- 
sion of law other than section 680 of that title, to elect either to receive that 
severance pay or to receive readjustment pay under this section, but not both.’; 

“(4) by amending subsection (c) to read as follows: 

“*(e) Under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary concerned or the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, as the case may be, there shall be deducted— 

‘(1) from the monthly retired pay of an officer who has received readjustment 
payments under the second sentence of subsection (a) and who qualifies for 
retired pay under any provision of title 10, United States Code, except”— 


and at this point insert the exception relating to title 3 retirees, that is 
this language : 

After the word “code” insert “except chapter 67 thereof.” 

Mr. Anverson. At what point does that go in ? 

Mr. SuatTinsHeK. That goes in on line 17, after the words “United 
States Code,” insert the language “except chapter 67 thereof.” 

In other words, any retirement pay to which an individual would 
be entitled under title 10, which relates to the Armed Forces, would 
require recoupment of the readjustment pay, except in the instance 
of an individual retiring under title III of Public Law 810. 

Mr. Rivers. Very fine. Weunderstand that completely. 

Mr. Anprerson. Chapter 67 is now title III? 

Mr. SuaTINSHEK. Yes, sir; it is the codified version of title ITT. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK (reading) : 

(2) from the monthly compensation of an officer who has received readjust- 
ment payments under the second sentence of subsection (a) and who qualifies for 
compensation under any law administered by the Veterans’ Administration for 
a disability incurred during a period for which he has received that readjust- 
ment payment. 

At this point we should again—a typographical error—move the 
remainder of line 24, beginning with the words “an amount sufficient 
to recover”—move that entire section over to the margin, so that it 
again applies to both (1) and (2). 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. As we did in that other section. 

Mr. SLATINSHER. Yes, sir. 
an amount sufficient to recover, during the life expectancy of the officer, that 
part of the readjustment payment based on service performed after June 30, 
1959. However, the deduction may not be more, in any 1 month, than 25 per 
centum of the officer’s monthly compensation. There shall be deducted from 
any severance pay to which an officer who has received readjustment payments 
under the second sentence of subsection (a) is entitled under section 1212, 
3308 (d) (3), 3786(b), 6382(c), 6383(f), 63884(b), 8303(d)(3), or 8786(b) of 
title 10, United States Code, an amount equal to that received as readjustment 
payments. However, in place of the deduction, described above, a Reserve 
officer who has received readjustment payments under the second sentence of 
subsection (a) may elect to have deducted, from the years of service with 
which he would otherwise be credited in determining his eligibility for retired 
pay and in computing the amount of his retired pay, all periods for which he 
received readjustment payments under that sentence. 

Mr. Rivers. That helps them liquidate it. 

Mr. StarinsHek. Yes, sir. That was designed originally to take 
care of these title III people who have an abundance of years and 
who could remove those active years from the computation. But it 
would also have an application, of course, theoretically at least in 
the case of voluntary retirement from active duty. 

Am I correct? 
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Mr. Minor. Yes. 
Mr. Rivers. Now, where you refer to those sections of the code up 
there, be sure you comply with the Ramseyer and our explanation. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Because we will be asked questions. They will say, 
“Rivers, what does that mean ?” 

I will say, “I don’t know. I will have to ask Mr. Ramseyer 
Slatinshek.” 

Mr. Statrnsuex. Yes, sir, I will be prepared. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Would you like a short summary on what every one 
of them means? I have them written here in my notes. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek can put that in the report. 

Mr. Slatinshek, refer to the appropriate sections of this act to 
which we make an addition. 

Now, if the committee wants to hear them, it is all right with me. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I am he only one in the 
committee who doesn’t follow exactly what we are doing here in this 
subparagraph (2). We are forcing repayment from those who have 
disability under the Veterans’ Administration. 

Now, what is the philosophy behind that ? 

Mr. SLaTINsHEK. Well, sir—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is the overpayment, isn’t it ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It isthe “cake and eat it” clause. 

Mr. SiatrnsHek. That is basically it. 

Mr. Anperson. It is what? 

Mr. StatinsHek. It is basically precluding the possibility that he 
will get both readjustment pay and retirement benefits. Theoretically, 
if a man incurs a disability while on active duty he will be either re- 
tired from the military—well, he will be retired from the military 
and will also be entitled to retirement benefits based either on his mili- 
tary situation or on schedules promulgated by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Rivers. You see, General Anderson—as you know, we had a lot 
lot of contention about that after the war. Rather than taking a 
Reserve and retiring him under the disability status of the military, 
they said, “Well, you take your chances before the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration.” 

That is why they went to the Veterans’ Administration. And in 
the case of an unjust recoupment or whatever you want to call it, this 
takes in the veterans. It is your “cake and eat it” thing. 

Mr. Anpverson. We are not working an undue hardship on Reserve 
officers under this section ? 

Mr. ore No. That is not my understanding. That is where he 
has ha 

Mr. StatrnsHeK. Well, sir, let me be very clear. Thisis my opinion 
and I would like Mr. Bartimo to clarify this. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bartimo, that is not my understanding of it. 

Mr. Bartrmo. No. 

Mr. Statinsuex. It could be conceivably a hardship. I feel the 
committee should be aware of it. In this type of situation: 

Let’s assume we have a Reserve officer who has X number of years of 
service. He is about to be involuntarily released or he has completed 
a contract period. At this stage of the game he is given a physical 
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in connection with his separation from the service and there has been 
nothing discovered which indicates a physical disability. Subse- 
quently he goes to inactive duty and 6 months later something shows up. 

He makes a claim to the Veterans’ Administration and the Veterans’ 
Administration determines that there is in fact a service-incurred dis- 
a and therefore he is entitled to disability compensation from 
the VA. 

He would then be precluded from getting disability compensation 
benefits from the VA until the amount of money 

Mr. Minor. No. 

Mr. SiattnsHeK. You correct me if Iam wrong. That is my in- 
terpretation, however. 

: = Anperson. He would not be precluded but it would be paid 
ack. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Well 

Mr. Rivers. What is your name / 

Mr. Mrnor. My name is Minor. I worked on the drafting of this. 
I would like to explain 

Mr. StatinsHek. With the Department of the Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes,sir. Go ahead. 

Mr. Minor. There are two provisions here, one of which says you 
recoup at the rate of 25 percent per month from any retirement or 
pension benefits, any amount paid under this. 

The rest of these things, that has all the sections in it, that the 
chairman talked about, deal with another problem entirely, and that 
is with severance payments given to officers who are discharged. 
This merely says that you can’t get two kinds of service payments 
from the military services. 

An example would be an officer who serves for 5 years on active 
duty as a Reserve officer. And this happens quite a few times. He 
finishes his contract. He is involuntarily released and goes home 
with a payment under this act in his pocket. 

For some other reason, later on, he becomes a Regular officer of an 
armed force and then becomes entitled to some sort of severance pay 
as a Regular officer. This merely says that whatever severance pay 
he gets later on as a Regular officer, he may not count that service that 
he got paid for as a Reserve officer; or if he does count it, he must 
deduct the amount of money he got as a Reserve officer. There are 
two parts. 

Mr. Rivers. You have run into lots of cases where the man was 
called on by the Treasury to pay back money after GAOQ—listen to 
this, Mr. Minor. You find a lot of cases where the GAO has found 
out that some disbursing officer has paid a man something he wasn’t 
entitled to. And a few years after he gets home he finds out about it. 

They say, “You owe us money.” 

Hesays, “I don’t know anything about it.” 

But he still has to pay. 

This does not excuse him. You may have to introduce a bill to 
excuse him, but under the law he is not excused. And they are the 
sections of the code which relate to that. 

Mr. Anperson. But this is in the matter of degree so far as the dis- 
abled retiree is concerned comparative, with the exception that we 
just made to the title III people, is it not ? 
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Mr. Bartrmo. Mr. Chairman, may I-——— 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Barrimo. I think it might serve a useful purpose if I did just 
pinpoint what’ these sections do in a very short time, because there 
appears to be some confusion. 

Mr. Rivers. It is worth it for us to take the time. So you go ahead, 
so the general can understand it and I understand it. 

Mr. Barrimo. For example, take section 6382(c). This section 
deals with Navy and Marine Corps officers who have received sev- 
erance pay at the rate of 2 months per year served, not to exceed 2 
years. 

That is in effect what we are doing under this law. This section 
of the law provides that a man who has served and is r.i.f.’d out, gets 
2 months’ pay for each year served. 

The Navy ota to have that law on the books today. 

Now, take the next section, 6384. This section applies to Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps officers discharged for unsatisfactory per- 
formance of duty. What do they get? They get 2 months of basic 

ay multiplied by the number of years in which they serve. This 
Sa ns to be on the books for them. 
e point here sir, is this, as Mr. Minor, I think, stated it. 

If these officers have gotten this severance pay, 2 months per year 
year served, and by some fluke or some other device they get back on 
active duty, you certainly don’t want them also to receive readjust- 
ment pay which would be in effect at that time for the same period. 
And all we are guaranteeing here is that such a person doesn’t get paid 
under two separate statutes, 

Mr. Rivers. Now, get back to General Anderson’s specific question. 
If he should by some fluke get back on active duty and get a disability 
and get in the Veterans’ Administration—now, that is your question. 

Mr. Anverson. I don’t know that he would have had to have gone 
back on active duty. Would this not apply to a reservist who gets 
out and develops a physical condition which would entitle him to—— 

Mr. Mrwor. Sir, the answer to that one is that we treat a pension 
from the Veterans’ Administration exactly like we do retired pay in 
this case. In either case, if he gets retired pay later or if he gets a 
pension later, we deduct from that an amount equal to 25 percent of 
it, until he has paid back the amount of severance pay he got under 
this bill. 

Mr. Anperson. I understand that is what you propose to do, and I 
am trying to find out whether or not there is inequity. 

Mr. Rivers. They do it now. 

Mr. Anverson. This is the first two sentences. 

While I appreciate what the counsel said about all these other para- 
graphs, it is the first two sentence of (2) in which I am interested. 

Might I ask if the ROA has considered this matter ? 

Mr. Rivers. Let me say this thing first.. Will you excuse me, 
General ? 

Mr. Anperson. Of course, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. This puts the Reserve in the same legal status as a 
Regular; am I right or not? 

(Colonel Boyer nods.) 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bartimo and Mr. Minor? 
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Mr. Bartimo. Yes, it does, Mr. Chairman, for this reason: That 
if a Regular officer should under any provision of law receive what 
we call severance pay and later get retirement pay, he can’t collect one 
cent of retirement pay until he has returned all of the severance pay 
he received. 

Mr. Rivers. And this applies at present to the reservists? 

Mr. Bartimo. As a matter of fact, I think the Reserve officer gets 
a little better break, for this reason, Mr, Chairman: The Reserve offi- 
cer is only going to pay it back at the rate of 25 percent of his retire- 
ment pay per month and therefore in the example which I gave—the 
Reserve officer who has retirement pay at the rate of $200 per month 
after having previously received severance pay—he would receive 
$150 per month instead of the $200. In other words, 25 percent is 
deducted over the period of his life expectancy. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Bartrmo. And actually, Mr. Chairman, in some cases he would 
probably never live long enough to pay it all back. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Colonel Boyer, what have you so say ? 

Colonel Boyer. I thought maybe I might help clarify your dis- 
ability conversation, deatlity retirement. A man who gets sick or 
disabled through wounds or otherwise on active duty is put before a 
medical board and he is finally evaluated and they either find there 
is no persnings of disability or he is 10 to 100 percent. Of course, 
anything over 75 percent he doesn’t get. 

ow, 10 or 20 percent disability finding by a service medical board 
is a lump-sum settlement. He gets severance pay. I believe it is 2 
months for each year of active duty. 
Mr. Bartimo nods. ) 
lonel Boyrr. Then he is knocked out of ever qualifying for re- 
tirement. If he accepts that, he is through. 

Now, the other means: If he gets 30, 40, 50, he gets that much re- 
tired pay, starting on the date that he accepts. 

Now, on disability compensation, that is awarded by the Veterans’ 
Administration. And while they are supposed to apply the same type 
of medical records with reference to his disability—the Veterans’ 
Administration goes a little further. They decide—is maybe 10 or 
20 percent disabled and is making as much money in civilian life with 
this disability as he would otherwise. And we have lots of cases 
where the Veterans’ Administration pays anywhere from 10 to 50 
percent disability and the Army and the Navy—I don’t remember 
about the others, but I know the Army carries him as physically 

ualified as a Reserve officer. He goes on active duty and he waives 
the disability payment to receive his active duty payment. 

So this question was fully discussed when the Pay Readjustment Act 
of 1956 was under consideration. And your committee at that time 
decided that anyone who was awarded disability compensation by the 
Veterans’ Administration—it was awarded on the basis that before 
he got his readjustment pay he got his choice. If he took his read- 
justment pay and later was awarded it, he would have to pay it back. 

So I don’t think there is very much we can do in that case. 

Mr. Rivers. General 





Mr. Anperson. This continues the policy on readjustment pay ? 
(Colonel Boyer nods.) 
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Mr. Winsteap. We want to get that clear, because we will certainly 
run into that problem on the floor. 

Mr. Rivers. I am glad you brought that up, General, because I was 
not exactly clear on it. I knew there was a double indemnity, so to 
speak, and he couldn’t have both of them. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. And there had to be a compensation. 

Mr. Bartrmo. Mr. Chairman, your counsel and I have just con- 
ferred. 

Section 6 of the present law on the books, which we are amending 
and not repealing, reads as follows: 

A person who upon release from active duty * * * is eligible for disability 
compensation under the laws administered by the Veterans’ Administration. 

However, such a person may elect to receive either readjustment pay under 
this section or disability compensation under laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, but not both. Election of readjustment pay shall not deprive 
a person of any disability compensation to which he may become entitled on the 
basis of subsequent service under laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

We are not touching that. That still stays on the books. 

Mr. Rivers. Iam glad you read it. 

Let’s go to the next section. 

Mr. StatinsHek. On page 9, beginning 

Mr. Rivers. We certainly are getting a lot of history under this act. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is valuable. 

Mr. SuattnsHexK. On page 9, beginning on line 20: 

(5) by repealing subsections (e) and (h). Sec. 4— 


Mr. Rivers. Where is (e) and (h)? Tell us what they are. We 
better take the time now, because it will help us in the future. 

Mr. SiatrnsHek. Yes, sir; (e) and (h) are the existing sections of 
Public Law 676, providing lump-sum readjustment for Reserves. I 
will read them to you. 


(e) A member of a Reserve component who on the effective date of this section 
is serving on active duty under an agreement authorized by section 235 of this 
Act and who is involuntarily released from active duty before completing his 
agreed term of service may elect in lieu of separation payment under that section 
to receive readjustment pay under this section. 

(h) For the purpose of this section, the term “involuntarily release” shall 
include release under conditions wherein a member of a Reserve component 
who has completed a tour of duty volunteers for an additional tour of duty and 
the service concerned does not extend or accept— 


Mr. Rivers. This just rewrites those sections ? 

Mr. SuaTINsHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand. 

Go ahead. ty ' 

Mr. SuaTINsHEK. Beginning on line 21: 

Sec. 4. Except with the consent of that member and the Secretary concerned, 
section 679 of title 10, United States Code, as amended by this act, does not 
apply to any member who, on the effective date of this act, has not served the 
full term of his agreement, entered into before that date, to serve a specified 
minimum period of active duty. However, upon completing that period of ac- 
tive duty, he is thereafter subject to that section, as amended by this act. 

Mr. Rivers Now, we get to Mr. Morris’ amendment. 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. Section 5 would be deleted—— 
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Mr. Rivers. Everything after line 4 is stricken out ? 

Mr. SiatinsHeK. And—— 

Mr. Rivers. From line 4 through line 7, and in lieu thereof—— 

Mr. StatTinsHex. We would substitute the following: “Sec. 5.”——— 

Mr. Rivers. Known as the Morris amendment. 

Mr. Winsteap. You strike line 4, too. 

Mr. Rivers. You strike lines 4, 5, 6 and what is left of 7. 

Mr. SuatInsHEeK. Seven. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. I think we understand the Morris amend- 
ment. 

Mr. StatrnsHex. Al] right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We have read it. 

Mr. Anverson. Mr. Chairman—maybe he was going to submit a 
comment about it first. 

Mr. Siatrnsuex. I was going to go further, General. Go ahead. 

Mr. Anperson. I had a question on the Morris amendment. I am 
not an attorney and maybe I am unduly suspicious. But I am won- 
dering if there is any confusion with respect to the firm fact that 
these people will have a contract from 14 through 20. Because we 
start out saying “During the 1-year period following the date of en- 
actment of this act,” and so on, and then we say, “However,” and 
there is a possible question in my mind whether or not—then this 
presumption that they have it under contract 

Mr. Rivers. From 

Mr. Anperson. Maybe a presumption that only extends through 
a single year and not a presumption that extends for the next 6 years. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we clarified that awhile ago. 

Mr. SiatrnsHeK. Even in this grace period he is protected, as I 
understand it by the counsel—he is protected from the very second 
that he enters into that 15th year. 

Mr. Bartimo. Right. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. It isn’t my question about the first year, but it is 
about after the first year. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Anperson. There is 

Mr. Rivers. It is perfectly clear after the first year. 

Mr. Anpverson. This section refers to the 1-year period following 
the enactment of this act. 

Mr. StatinsHEK. I see your point, General. 

Your point is: Could this language possibly lend itself to an in- 
terpretation to mean that this caveat or this exception would only 
be in fact applied during the 1-year period and then could be inter- 
preted not to apply thereafter? 

Mr. Anperson. That is the question. 














Mr. StaTiInsHEK. Well, sir, actually what would occur 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now, Mr. Slatinshek. Don’t you get mixed up 
on your own language. 

Mr. StaTInsHEK. No, sir. 

My colleagues here have recommended this change. They say there 
could possibly—this is stretching the point and I don’t think the 
Department of Defense would utilize that fact, but legally, perhaps, 
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there would be that loophole. They suggest that we make this slight 
change. 

On tive 10, after the words “concerned” —— 

Mr. Rivers. Line 10. We don’t have line 10. 

Mr. StatinsHEK. No, sir. I just counted them down. 

Mr. Anverson. Tenth line of the amendment. 

Mr. StatrinsHeK. Of the amendment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Anperson. I wrote it in on the amendment. 

Mr. StatinsHek. The words “be considered to be serving”—instead 
of that we will say “be considered to have accepted a contract.” 

Mr. Mrwor. I think there is some danger there, that the original 
wording—it says he shall during the first year be considered to have 
one. But what you really mean is that although it is during the first 
year that he gets it, he is considered to have it from then on. 

Mr. Anverson. That is what I wanted to be sure of. 

Mr. Minor. And if he is considered to have accepted that from the 
first year, then it is good forever, if that is what you mean. 

I think this change will take care of that. 

Mr. Rivers. That even makes it better, General Anderson. I think 
that clarifies it even better. 

Mr. Bartimo. Mr. Chairman—— 7 

Mr. Rivers. It is a good thing he wasn’t a lawyer. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. Barttmo. Mr. Chairman, I think we should make it clear for 
the record that this exception only applies during the grace period 
of 1 year. It does not continue thereafter. The regular provisions 
of the bill apply thereafter. That is agreed and clear, is it not? 

Mr. Anperson. No question about that. 

Mr. Bartimo. Good. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me get this straight. He is serving under a con- 
tract. When the grace period is expired, he is constructively under 
contract, if they overlook him. But in that period of time he will 
have been tendered a contract or whatever the story is. 

Mr. Bartimo. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I want to be sure 
that future implementers of this law are not confused from our pre- 
vious discussion. What we are dealing with here is only an exception 
for the grace period, the 1-year in which we are not mandated to give 
contracts. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Bartimo. After that 1-year period, the provision that officers 
must get contracts under the terms of the act is applicable. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we understand that, don’t we? 

Mr. Winsteap. Let me ask one question along that line. If a man 
has 141% years or 15 years, he is entitled to a 5-year contract ? 

Mr. Bartimo. Yes, sir; he is. 

Mr. Winstreap. You have 12 months in which to negotiate the con- 
tract. 

Mr. Barto. Right, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. But if you do not negotiate the contract, is he auto- 
matically at the end of 12 months put under a 5-year contract regard- 
less of whether you got around to him, overlooked him or not ? 

Mr. Bartimo. That is the interpretation of this section, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Then if you terminate him at the 15th year, he is termi- 
nated as though he had a 6-year contract. 
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Mr. Barrmo. Correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that understood ? 

Mr. Anperson. That clarifies it. 

Mr. Rivers. Now is there anything else to discuss ¢ 

Mr. Morris. While we are on that, let’s see what amendment you 
made there, if you did make an amendment. 

Mr. SLaTINsHEK. Yes,sir. I can read the entire 

Mr. Morris. I don’t think it is necessary, unless the chairman wants 
it. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t want it. 

Mr. Suatinsuek. On the 10th line, after the words “concerned,” 
instead of the language “be considered to be serving”, we say “be 
eonsidered to have accepted a contract under that section”. 

Mr. Morris. Why wouldn’t it be better to say “be considered to have 
accepted and to be serving” ? 

Mr.StatinsHek. All right,sir. I think 

Mr. Morris, And to be serving. 

Mr. Rivers. That won’t hurt. 

Mr. Morris. If he accepted, it will show that he has not only 
accepted but the Government is admitting he is serving under it. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. It can’t hurt it. 

Mr. Morris. And be serving. 

Mr. StatinsHek. I will read it now. 

Is not tendered an appointment as a regular officer of the Armed Force con- 
cerned, be considered to have accepted and to be serving under a contract under 
that section, of such duration— 
et cétera, 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is even better. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, there is one other point that I raised 
a while ago, that I don’t know whether I am clear on or not. The 
language of the amendment says, I believe, 14 years’ service and the 
statement or the explanation says the excess service to 14 years. One 
of them says 14 years and the other one says more than 14 years. Now 
are we saying that a man who has 14 years comes under this or are—— 

Mr..Mrnor. Sir, we are drawing a line in this bill all the way 
through at the exact 14-year point. The bill is consistent on that 

oint. 
: Mr. Winsreap. It would mean any man that has had at least 14 
ears, 
. Mr. Minor. At least 14. The minute he gets to i4 years he is 
covered. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. One time it says in excess of 14 and the other time 
it. says 14. 

r. Rivers. When he gets 14 years, if they don’t need him they pa 
him. But if they keep him 1 minute over 14 years, the Morris amend- 
ment comes in, in fact. 

Mr. StatinsHeK. As far as people who are on active duty, the mo- 
ment this law goes into effect. 

Colonel Boyer. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. I wanted to get that clear. 

Mr. StattnsHEeK. Now, sir—does that complete—— 

Mr. Wrinsteap. What about the language of the bill? Doesn’t it 
specifically say 14 years ? 
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Mr. StatinsHEK. Who has completed 14 years. In other words, 
what they are saying is more than 14 years. 

Mr. Morris. At least 14 years. 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. At least 14 years. 

Mr. Morris, 14 or more. 

Mr. Minor. 14 or more. 

Mr. SuaTINsHEK. Or more. 

Mr. Winsteap. At least 14. If he has 14, this amendment means 
you have to give him a contract right then for 6 more, if he has had 
14 years. 

fr. SLatTrinsHeK. On the effective day of this act. 

Mr. Winsreap. Oh, on the effective date of this act. But hereafter 
it has to be more. 

Mr. SLaTINSHEK. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. Youcleared me up. 

Mr. Morais. It is all right. 

Mr. Rivers. Now comes the bill for action of the committee. I 
haven’t had any requests by any of those who have had to leave—— 

Mr. SLaTINsHEK. Mr. ‘ee Ben I have some other changes here on 
this bill, recommended by Defense. I would like your opinion on 
them. 

Mr. Rivers. Now can we report this bill out today? Can we finish? 

Mr. StatrnsHeK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. Are they just merely typo- 
graphical or minor amendments? 

Mr. SiaTInsHEK. There are two major language changes, but they 
make no policy change at all. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, I am going to ask the committee to 
accept Mr. Chamberlain’s proxy for the reporting of this bill. He 
has an appointment that he can’t break. 

Mr. CuamBeruatn. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Chamberlain. Go ahead; what are 


they ? 

Mr. StatinsHEK. They are actually two major language changes 
of considerable length but they do not in any way change the policy 
or the breadth or scope of this bill. But they are intended to clarify. 

The first one has to do with—it would add a new section 6. Per- 
haps Mr. Bartimo could address himself to that language. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t take too much time if you could do without it. 
. Mr. Barrimo. Let me first read it, Mr. Chairman. It reads as 

ollows: 


(Section 679(b) of title 10, United States Code, does not require an agree- 
ment to be made with a person who before the date of enactment of this Act 
has agreed to serve on active duty as a Reserve commissioned officer for a 
period of at least three years upon being appointed as a commissioned officer. 
Such a person shall for the purpose of sections 679 and 680 of title 10, United 
States Code, and section 1016 of title 50, United States Code; be considered as 
having made an agreement under section 679 of the title 10, United States 
Code, for the period he so agreed to serve in excess of two years. 


Very succinctly, Mr. Chairman, this helps the Marine Corps. As 
you know, the Marine Corps has already in effect active-duty agree- 
ments. This amendment would simply relieve them from some ad- 
ministrative work in making new agreements. In effect, it would 
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provide that for the first 2 years of active duty these ROTC officers 
would not get what we call readjustment pay. 

For the third year, however, without having a new contract, they 
would begin getting readjustment pay under the bill. It is as simple 
as that. It is merely an administrative device to save the corps from 
the necessity of making new contracts. 

Mr. Rivers. Will it liquidate itself after a period of time? 

Mr. Bartimo. Yes; it will. 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir; it only applies to people on board on the effec- 
tive date of this act. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. That is all right. Without objection, we wil! 
accept that. What is the next one? 

Mr. SiatinsHek. There is one other. Mr. Bartimo and Mr. Minor 
have recast the language of section 3. They had done this prior to 
the time hearings had commenced on this bill. 

Section 3 is, as you gentlemen discovered, very confusing. That is 
the section, Mr. Wampler, that you had questioned. Their rewrite 
simply puts it in language that is understandable, let’s put it that way. 

Mr "seen If you can do that, we will accept that. [Laughter. | 

I think it has confused all of us. As many as are in favor to report 
on this bill to the full committee will say “aye.” 

(Chorus of “ayes.”) 

Mr. Rivers. Opposed. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Rivers. A quorum being present, the bill is favorably reported 
to the full committee now. 

Mr. Morris. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, you mean the bill as 
amended. 

Mr. Rivers. The bill as amended. Now, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Siatinsuek. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Following the policy of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee—off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, I guess the record shows it, but I 
believe that the Defense Department and members of the committee 
and the staff members and the Reserve organizations have unani- 
mously approved what we have done almost totally in this bill. Am 
I right in that ? 

Mr. Bartimo. Yes. 

Colonel Boyrr. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. You all have been certainly of great help. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to thank everybody for the fine cooperation, 
And also the patience of the committee and the faithful attendance 
and participation of the committee. You have certainly made my 
job very simple. I want to thank all of you. 

Mr. Winsteap. May I say this in connection with the chairman of 
this subcommittee: I believe he has been more to my satisfaction than 
any subcommittee I ever served on, on a problem that has as many 
involvements. He certainly tried to explore every possibility. 

I will say for the Defense Department none of us meant to be antag- 
onistic in hammering so heavily for so many figures and other figures. 
But I do think we have had wonderful cooperation from you, and the 
chairman has done an excellent job in giving each one of us a chance 
to ask any questions as we want to ask. 
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Mr. Morris. For brevity sake, I just want to say “amen,” Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Tomorrow morning we will meet—where are we going 
to meet ? 

Mr. SiatinsHeKk. Right here, sir, on H.R. 4144. That is the mili- 
tary construction bill, for Reserve facilities. 

( Whereupon, at 3:55 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned until 10 a.m. 
Friday, February 27, 1959.) 
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